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PREFACE. 



The domestic story of " Honi.%jInfluence," and its Sequel, the present vol- 
ume, were written in the early part of the year 1836, and the entire work 
was completed when its author was little above the age of nineteen ; and, 
although no portion of it was published till some years after its composition, 
but little alteration was made in the original plan. 

The labors of my dear child were unceasing,' and from the hour when she 
jOould read, it lAay truly be stated that she learned to write. Her contribu- 
tions to the current literature of the day, her valuable works upon religious 
subjects, and others of a lighter character, most of which have been reprint- 
ed in other lands, all testify to a mind of no common stamp ; and here, in 
reply to numerous questions relative to her literary remains, I m&y state 
that Grace Aguilar has left many excellent works in manuscript, both in 
prose and verse, some of which may at a future day be presented to the 
public. 

I have been induced to publish "The Mother's Recompense," in compli- 
ance with the repeated solicitations of many friends ; but, in doing so, I feel 
it incumbent on me to state that, unlike its predecessor, it has not received 
the advantage of that correction which later years and ripened judgment 
would doubtless have cast around it. A long and fatal illness prevented its 
revision for the press, the circumstances of which will be found detailed in a 
short memoir accompanying the last edition of "Home Influence." The 
universal voice of praise which attended the pubhcation of that work it was 
not permitted her to enjoy — an all- wise Creator called her to himself. 

It was ever my dear child's wish to aid, by the example of her pen, the 
education of the heart. It was her desire, in the truthful exemplification of 
character, to point out to the youthful of her own sex the paths of rectitude 
and virtue. The same kindly love, the same heartfelt charity, the same 
spirit of devotion which breathes through every line in " Home Influence," 
will be found pervading the pages of the present work. 

If, then, the Home Education of the Hamilton Family be well traced and 
faithfully delineated in " Home Influence, a Tale for Mothers and Daugh- 
ters," its effect will be found illustrated in the " Mother's Recompense ;" ' 
there, as its dear author writes, will still further be pogt^ed the cares. 
. anxieties, and ultimate reward of maternal love. 

Sab AH Aguilar. 

December, 1850. 
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CHAPTER I. 

From Emmelike Hamilton, to Mary Gremlle. 
London, January, 18—. 

At length, dearest Mary, I may write to yon; 
at length in^nlge my long-controlled, wishes. 
My conscience has given me permission now, 
though I once thought I never conld again. We 
•pted in August, and it is now January ; and, ex- 
cept during our little tour, you have not had one 
line from me, but very many more thafi one from 
Caroline and Ellen. I used to wi-on§ them, but 
I am glad I adhered to mamma's advice and my 
resolution, painful as it has been ; for it did seem 
hard that I, who consider myself even more my 
dear Mary's own friend, should not address you 
when my sister and cousin did. And now to ex- 
plain this riddle, for though mamma has excused 
my silence to you, I am quite sure she has not 
told you the real truth. She would not expose 
my silly weakness, and therefore prepare your- 
self for a most humiliating confession, which will, 
in all probability, lower me ten degrees in your 
estimation. However, truth must be told, and 
so it shall be with all the necessary regularity 
and precision. Yo% know, almost better than 
any one else, how very much I disliked the 
thought of leaving dear happy Oakwood, and re- 
siding any part of the year in London. You 
often used to warn me,"when I have thus spoken, 
against permitting such fancies to obtain too much 
dominion ; but I did not follow your advice, dear 
Mary, but indulged them till, of course, tliey be- 
came so heightened that the last month of our 
sojourn at Oakwood was embittered by the an- 
ticipation. I saw you thought me foolish, and I 
know that mamma and papa's plans could not be 
altered to please my fancy, and that my confess- 
ed distaste to them would give pain to both; 
therefore I copcealed my dislike, but, instead of 
doing all I could to conquer it, encouraged every 
gloomy anticipation to the very utmost. I found, 
during our delightful tour through the south of 
England, I could enjoy myself, but still the 
thoughts of London, and masters, and strangers, 
and the fancy our style of living would be so dif- 
ferent in the metropolis to what it was at Oak- 
wood, and that I should not see nearly as much 
of mamma, all chose to come, like terrifying 
specters, to scare away the present pleasure. 

We visited Oxford, although completely ' out 
of our way, in order that we might see the resi-, 
dence of my brothers. There Percy's wild mirth 
and eloquent descriptions partly banished my ill 
humor, but as I neared London all my fancied 
evils returned to me again. When we first ar- 
rived, which was in Septemhei*, this huge cjty 
was, comparatively speaking, a desert; for all 
the fashionables were out ruralizing. Mamma 
was not, I believe, sorry for this, for she wished 
us to have full six or seven months* hard study 
before she entered at aTl into society. Ellen and 



I, of course, will have more, but Caroline is to 
make her regular cntrie in March or Afail, and 
therefore must be drilled accordingly. First-rate 
masters were instantly engaged'; indeed, pa^ 
had written to many before we arrived, that no 
time should be lost, and as almost all their pupils 
were from London, we had the choice of hours, 
which was very agreeable, although at that time 
I did not feel inclined to think any thing agree- 
able, being accustomed to no insliraction save that 
bestowed by Miss Harcourt and mamma ; pro- 
fessors of music, drawing, French, Italian, Ger- 
man (which Caroline is seized with a violent 
fancy to acquire, and which I deign to learn, 
because I should like to read JQopstock in the 
original), and even what I term a lady professor 
of embroidery, which Caroline has succeeded in. 
tormenting mamma to let her have — entre nous, 
it is only because she has taught Annie Grahame ; 
all these, my dear Mary, presented a most formi- 
dable array, andforthefirstmonthldidnotchobse 
to profit by their instructions in the least. 1 gave 
full vent to all the dislike I felt to them. I en- 
couraged indolence to a degree that frequently 
occasioned a reproof from Miss Harcourt. I 
could not bear their mode of teaching ; the at- 
tention so many things required was in my pres- 
ent state a most painful exertion, and I almost 
made an inward detfermination to show mamma 
that all her endeavors were lost on me. I would 
not learn when every thing was so changed. 
Do not throw away my letter in despair of your 
friend, dearest Mary ; only read to the end, and' 
perhaps my character may be in some measure 
redeemed. There was a weight on my spirits I 
could not, because I would not, remove. I be- 
came ill-tempered and petulant without cause ; 
before papa and mamma I tried to restrain it, 
but did not always succeed. Percy and Herbert 
both spoke to me on this unwarrantable change ; 
and I think almost for the first time in my life I 
saw Percy seriously angry with me, for I had 
even shown my irritation at his interference. I 
told him I had a right to act and feel as I pleased. 
Herbert looked sony, and desisted in his reason- 
ings when he found I would not listen. Percy's 
evident irritation and the reproaches of my own 
conscience added not a little to my uncomforta- 
ble feelings, as you may suppose. I looked back 
to what I had been at O^wood, and the con- 
trast of my past and present self really gave me 
much cause for misei-y. It was just before my 
brothers returned to college I wrote to you a 
long, very long letter, in which I gave more than 
enough vent to my silly, I should say sinful feel- 
ings. Several hours I had employed in its com- 
position, and to obtain these, neglected ray exer- 
cises, etc., for my masters, and caused more than 
one for sevei-al days to make a formal complaint 
of my indolence and carelessness to Miss Har- 
court. Her remonstrances, I am ashamed to con- 
fess, only had the efiect of increasing my ill tem 
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per. Well; I concluded at leDgth my epistle to 
you, which, had you received it, would have been 
a trial of patience indeed ; for it consisted of ten 
or twelve closely-written pages, in which I had 
so magnified my feelings of discontent' and un- 
happiness, that any one must have fancied I had 
not one single blessing left. I was folding and 
preparing to seal it, when mamma entered my 
room. I must tell you that as yet I had not had 
one reproof from her lips, though I am quite sure 
I deserved it long before ; " I used to see her look 
very grieved at any burst of petulance from me, 
but she. had never spoken on the subject. I al- 
most trembled when she appeared, lor I knew 
that morning. Miss Haroourt had said she must 
inform her of Mona. Deville and Signer Rozzi's 
continued complaiuts. Without entering oh that 
subject, however, she sat down by me, and with 
one of her own sweet smiles, which reproached 
me a great deal more than words, she asked me 
if I really were going to seail and send that long 
letter of confidence to you without having shown 
or told any part of it to her. She might well 
ask, dear Mary, for I had never written a line 
before w^ioh I had kept from her; but my con- 
science told me she would not, could not ap- 
prove of this, and therefore I certainly did wish 
I could have sent it without telling her^any thing 
about it. What deceit, too ! I hear you exclaim. 
Yes, dear Mary ; and before this tale of shame is, 
over, you will see still more clearly how one.&ult 
makes many. I did not answer her question, but 
renifiined sulkily silent. 

" Will my Emmeline think me aharsh intruder 
on her private thoughts, if I say I can not let this 
letter go till I have seen at leait some parts of its 
contents?" she said veiy mildly, but so firmly I 
had no power to resist her ; and when she ask- 
-'ed if I would not, asl.always did, read her some 
portions, I ansvvered,, pettishly, if she read any 
she rnight as well read all. She looked deeply 
, grieved, and my heart painfally smote me the 
■ moment the words, were S£(id,; but I was too 
proud at that moment to show any marks of con- 
trition,., and all the time she was reading I con- 
tinued working myself up to increased ill humor. 
"Are you indeed so very unhappy, my dear 
Emn^eline?" were the only words mamma said, 
as .she laid down the last sheet and looked in my 
face, with a tear trembling in her eye. I turn- 
ed away, for I felt too initated and cross to give 
way to the emotion I always feel when I see 
her grieved, and I was determined not to an- 
swer. "And do you prefer," she continued, 
" seeking fhe sympathy of a young girl like your- 
self to that of a mother, vvho has always endeav- 
ored not only to sympjithize with, but to soothe 
tlie sorrows of her children?" Still I would not 
answer ; and she added, mildly, " Do you not 
think, Emmeline, Mary would have been better 
pleased if you had written to her rather iu a 
fighter strain ? Do you not think, if you were to 
try and shake off these painful fancies, you could 
write andther and lesS desponding letter — one 
that I might give you' my full and free permis- 
sion to send, which, sorry as I am to say it, I 
can not with this ?" 

Mild as were her words and manner, t^e im- 
port of what she said put the fioishing stroke to 
my ill temper. " If I may not write as I like, I 
will not write at all," I passionately exclaimed; 
and, seizing the sheet nearest to me, tore^ it 
Bgupder, and would have done the same with, 
the rest, had not mamma gently laid her hand 



on my arm, uttering my name in an accent of 
surprise and sorrow ; my irritable and sinful feel- 
ings found vent in a most violent flood of tears. 

Will you not think, dearest Mary, I am writing 
of Caroline, and not of myself? Poes it not re- 
semble the scenes of my sister's childhood ? Can 
you believe that this is an account of your Em- 
meline, whose sweetness of temper and gentle- 
ness of disposition you have so often extolled? 
But it was I who thus forgot myself— 'I, who once 
believed nothing ever could make me passionate 
or angiy; and m one minute I was both — ^had 
, Excited myself till I became so even against my 
nature, and with whom? even my mother, my 
kind, devoted , mother, who has ever done so 
much for me, whom in my childhood, when I 
knew her worth much less than I do now, I had 
never caused to shed a tear. Oh, Mary, I can not 
tell you what I felt the moment those passionate 
words escape^ me. I may truly say I did not 
xr^ from anger, but from the most bitter, the mo^ 
painfnl self-reproach. I think her usual penetr " 
tion must have discovered this, for if she had 
thought my tears were really those of passion, 
she would not, could not have acted as she did. 

She drew me gently to her, and kissed me 
without speaking. I threw my arms round her 
neck, and in a voice almost choked by sobs, im- 
plored her again and again to forgive me ; that I 
did not mean to answer her so disrespectfully; 
that I knew I had become a very wicked girl, 
•but that I really did feel very unhappy. For a 
few minutes she was silent, and I could see was 
struggling to suppress the tears my unusual con- 
duct had occasioned. I will make no apology, 
dearest Mary, for entering on such minute details ; 
for I know how you love my mother, and that 
eveiy word she says is almost as precious to you 
as to her own children — quite it can not he ; and 
I give you this account also, that you may know 
me as I am, and not imagine I am so free from 
faults as I know you once believed me. Oh, 
when I have looked back on that day, I have felt 
so painfully humiliated, I would gladly banish 
the recollection ; but it is better for me to remem- 
ber it, lest I should fancy myself better than I am. 
Every word she said iu that gentle and persua- 
sive tone was engraved upon my heart, even as 
she spoke. She easily and fully convinced me 
of my sinfulness in thus permitting imaginary 
evils to make, me so miserable ; for that they 
were but imaginary it was easy to discover. Not 
a single blessing could I say I had lost. AH I 
loved were around me, in health and happiness 
— ^every comfort of life was the same; and could 
it be possible, mamma said, that the mere de- 
parture fi'om a favorite residence, and only for a 
tew months, could render me so completely blind 
to the many blessings my heavenly Father had 
scattered around me. As she spoke, a film ap- 
peared removed from my eyes, and the enormity 
of my conduct stood for the first time in its true 
colors before me. I saw — I knew how sinful I 
had been ; and bitterly I regretted that I had not 
co^essed every feeling to mamma, instead of 
hiding them, as I had done, in my own heart, and 
brooding on them till it became a kind of pleas- 
ure to do sp, and till fancied evils produced real 
ones. I wept bitterly while she spoke, for to 
find how completely I had created misery for 
myself was no agreeable matter of reflection, and 
my remorse vvas heightened when mamma said, 
" You have disappointed us not a little, my dear 
Emmeline ; for I will no longer conceal from you 
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that the little tour we took on our way to London 
was originally planned by your father and my- 
self, to reconcile you to a change of residence. 
We saw' how much you regretted leaving Oak- 
wood ; nor did we wonder at it, for such feelings 
were most natural to one of your disposition; 
and therefore, instead of traveling direct,_and sud- 
denly changing the scenes of our beautiful Dev- 
onshire for the confinement of this huge city, we 
hoped, by visiting various places, and giving you 
new objects of reflection, to lessen your regret, 
and make the change of residence less^painfully 
abrupt." As well as I oouM, I expressed my sor- 
row and repentance, and promised to use every 
endeavor to atone for the past, and become all 
that she and papa wished me. 

" I believe you, my own Bmmeline," my kind 
mother said, as she again kissed me, and her voice 
was no longer so sorrowfully grave as it had been 
at first. " I am sure, now you know all the pain 
you were inflicting on both your parents, every 
effort will be put in force to remove it." Did I 
deserve this speech, dear Mary 1 I do not think 
I did ; for I often saw by mamina's countenance 
I had grieved her, and yet made no effort to con- 
trol myself, and so I told her. She smiled her 
own sweet, dear smile of approbation, and thank- 
ing me for my candor, said, , ■ 

" If I say that by indulging in these glooruy 
fancies, and appearing discontented, and repining 
when so many blessings are around you, my Em- 
meline will be doing her mother a. real injury, by 
rendering my character questionable, not only in 
the eyes of the world, but of iny most valued 
friends, will she not do all in her power to be- 
come her own light^earted self again ?" 

"Injuring your character, dearest mother!" I 
exclaimed, with much surprise ; " in what man- 
ner?" 

" I will tell yon, my love," she replied; "there 
are many, not only of my acquaintances, but my 
friends, those whose opinions I really value, who 
believe I have beeD,,acting very wrongly all these 
years, in never having permitted you and Caro- 
line to visit London. They think by this strict 
retirement I have quite unfitted you both for the 
station your rank demands you should fill. That 
by constantly living alone with us, and never 
mingling in society, you have imbibed notions 
that, to say the least, may be old-fashioned and 
romantic, and which will make you both feel un- 
comfortable when you are introdnced in London. 
These fears never entered my mind ; I wished 
you to receive ideas that were somewhat differ- 
ent to the generality of Fashion's dictates, and I 
did not doubt but that the uncomfortable feel- 
ing, against which the letters, of xfij friends often 
warned me, would very quickly be removed. 
But since we have been here — I do not wish to 
grieve you more, my dear Emmeline — I must 
confess your conduct has been productive to me 
of the most painful self-reproach. I thought, in- 
deed, my friends were right, and that for -years I 
had been acting on an injudicious plan, and that 
instead of my measures tending to future happi- 
ness, they were only productive of pain and mis- 
ery, which, had I done as other mothers of my 
station, might havB been avoided." 

" Oh ! do not, pray do not think so,'' I exolkim- 
ed, for she had spoken so sorrowfully, I Could 
not bear it. "I formed my own misery, dearest 
mother; you had nothing to do vrith it." 

"You think so now, my love," she answered, 
with her usual fondness ; " but if my friends see 



you gloomy and sad, and evidently discontented, 
longing for pleasures which are not offered to you 
in London,'only dwelling on visions of the past, 
and notions tending to the indulgence of romance, 
what will they think? will not my judgment be 
called in question 1 and, more, they know how 
very much I prefer a country to a London life, 
domestic pleasures to those of society, and they 
may imagine, and with some probability, that to 
indulge.my selfish wishes, I have disregarded the 
real intjre^ts of my children." 

" They can not, 'they will not think so," I pas- 
sionately said. "They can never have known 
you who form such conclusions." Would you 
not have agreed with me, dear Mary, and can 
you not fancy the wretohedness mamma's words 
inflicted? 

" My love," she replied, with a smile, " they 
will not fancy they do not know me ; they will 
rather imagine they must have been deceived in 
their opinion; that I am not what I may have 
appeared to them some few years ago. The char- 
acter of a mother, my Emmeline, is firequently 
judged of by the conduct of her children ; and 
such conclusions are generally correct, though, 
of course, as there are exceptions to every rule, 
there are to this, and many a mother may have 
been unjustly injured in the estimation of the 
world by the thoughtless or criminal conduct of 
a. willful and disobedient child. I have been so 
completely a stranger to London society the last 
sixteen years, that my character and conduct de- 
pend more upon you and Caroline to be raised or 
lowered in the estimation of my friends and also 
of the world, than on any of the young people 
with whom you may mingle On which, then, 
will my Emmeline decide— --to indulge in these 
gloomy fancies, and render herself ill both in 
health and temper, as well as exposing her moth- 
er to censure and suspicion ; or will she, spite of^ 
the exertion and pain it may occasion, shake off 
this lethargy, recall all her natural animation and 
cheerfulness, and with her own bright smile re- 
store gladness to the hearts of her parents?" 

I could not speak in answer to this appeal, dear 
Mary, but I clung^ weeping to mamma's neck. I 
never till that moment knew all my responsibil- 
ity, how much depended on my conduct ; but at 
that moment I inwardly vowed that never, never 
should my conduct injure that dear, devoted moth- 
er, who endeavored so fondly to soothe my grief, 
and check my bitter tears ; who had done so 
much for me, who had devoted herself so com- 
pletely to her children. Mentally I resolved 
that nothing should be wanting on my part to 
render her character as exalted in the eyes of the 
world as it was in mine. I' could not bear to 
think how ungratefully I had acted, and I cried 
till I made my head and mamma's heart ache ; 
but I could hot long resist her fond caresses, her 
enc ouraging words, and before she left me I could 
even smile. 

" And what am I to say,"'she said, with her 
usual playfulness, "of the sad complaints' that I 
have received the last few days from Miss Har- 
court, that she does not know what has come to 
you, from Mens. Deville and Signer Eozzi ? Now 
what am I to say or do to prove that this Mad- 
emoiselle Emmeline does like Italian, and is not 
ill, as our polite professors fancy? Must I lec- 
ture as I did when she was an idle little girl, and 
liked her play better than her studies ? Suppose 
these gentlemen are asked, which in all proba- 
bility they certainly are, what sort of pupils Mrs 
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Hamilton'adaiighters are ; they oiight to be some- 
thing out of the way, for we hear she has in- 
utructed them principal^ herself. What answer 
will be given, what conohisions draw'n,if yondo 
not exert yourself and prove that you can learn 
as well, when you like, as your aistej-, and even 
quicker than your cousin ?" -'i 

I felt so ashamed, dearest Mary, ttiat I con- 
cealed my face on her shoulder, and would not 
even look up to promise amendment, for Ifelt 
that I was not certain of myself; but when 
mamma spoke of my letter to you, and asked me 
if I still wished to send it, or if I would not write 
another, I made a desperate effort, and answered 
as well as I could, 

_ " I will not write again to Mary, dear mamma, 
till I have conquered all these silly and sinful 
feelings, and can write as usual; and to be quite 
•pre of myself, that I may not break my resolu- 
tion, I promise yon that for six months I will not 
give myself the pleasure of addressing her; and 
jf, eyen at the end of that time, you do not think 
I have sufBciently recovered my senses, which 
certainly appear to have deserted me, you shall 
increase at your will my time of probation. I 
deserve some privation for my ungrateful con- 
duct, and the not writing to Mary now is the 
greatest I can think of." I tried;to appear very 
heroic as I made this speech, but, with all my 
efffirts, I completely failed. Mamma looked at 
me a moment in surprise, but then, with more 
than usual fondness, she strained me to her heart, 
and I felt a tear fall on my cheelt. 

" My own sweet child, my darling Emmeline!" 
she exclaimed, " I did not expect this offered 
sacrifice, but I will accept it, my own love, and 
let its pain be soothed to your affectionate heart 
hj the knowledge that, in making it, you have 
given me the purest, most delicious sense of 
"^ensure you could bestow. We will not say six 
months," she added, more playfully, " we will 
Bee what the middle or end of January brings. 
You will then still have nearly four months to re- 
deem your character. I have not the slightest 
doubt that even before that period ray Emmeline 
will be herself" Oh, Mary, I felt so very happy 
as she thus spoke, that I thought I must find it 
very easy to conquer myself, but I was mistaken, 
painfully mistaken ; I had encouraged despond- 
ency and gloom for so loiig a period, that it re- 
S aired every exertion, in the very least, to sub- 
ue it. I had chosen to waste my time, and be in- 
attentive to all the means of improvement which 
were offered me, and to command my attention 
BuiBciently to regain the good opinion of our sage 
professors was most disagj'eeably difficult ; but I 
was no longer afraid to encounter mamma's sor- 
rowful or reproving glance, as I had been be- 
fore, and her fond encouragement and the marks 
of approval which both she and papa bestowed, 
when I could not but feel I had done little to de- 
serve them, lightened the labor of my task, and, 
by clausing me to wish earnestly to deserve their 
kmdne^, increased my efforts; and at length, 
dearest Mary, these miserable feelings so com- 
pletely departed from me, that I was surprised 
to perceive how very neai'ly I could be. as hap- 
py in London aa at dear Oakwood ; quite as hap- 
py is impo6Sible,/b6cause I feel more and more 
how very much I prefer a quiet, domestic life in 
the country to Ijiiudoii and society. You will 
pSi-haps smile, as mamma does, and say I am 
not introduced yet, and then I may change my 
mind; but I do not think I shaU. She prefers 



the country, so it will not be very strange if I ' 
should; but when I see how completely, and 
yet how cheerfully she has given up her favorite 
residence and employments for the interests and 
happiness of her children, I feel ashamed at the 
egregious-selfishness wWch has been mine. 01^, 
Mary, when shall I ever be like mamma? when 
can I ever be worthy of half, nay, one quarter of 
that respectful admiration which is bestowed - 
upon her, even by those whose principles and 
conduct are directly opposite ? 

In her conversations with me, she had spoken 
more of the opinion of the world than she ever 
did at Oakwood, and one day, venturing to no- 
tice it as b^ng contrary to that which she so 
carefully instilled, that to God and our conscience 
we should alone be answerable for our conduct, 
she answered, with a smile, 

" I have been long expecting this remark, my 
dear Emmeline, and. I have endeavored to be 
prepared with an answer, f^o our Father in 
heaven and to our own conscience we must still 
look for our guide in life ; that not in one tBing 
must we transgress the love and duty we ovve 
our Maker, or disregard the warning or reproach- 
es of our hearts ; but still, mingling in the world, 
as it is undoubtedly our duty to do — for, as I have 
often told you, we do not live for ourselves, but 
for others — we must have due regard in minor 
things to the opinions of those with whom^ve 
associate. I When a woman has once set up for 
an Indefrendent — when, scorning the opinion of 
the world, she walks forth conscious iii her own 
integrity and virtue, though no stain may have 
sullied her conduct or name, though she may be 
innately amiable and good, yet every gentlerfe- 
nlale will shrink fi'om such a character, and 
tiemble lest they should become like her. Wom- 
en are dependeqj: beings ; in Infinite Wisdom it 
was thus ordained, and why should we endeavor 
to be otherwise ? When once we set up a stand- 
ard for ourselves, we have thrown aside our sur- 
est safeguard, and exposed ourselves to censure 
and suspicion. ^AVhen the ordinances of socie^ 
do not injOTfere with the hipher princffle oToiir 
tTvesTthEgs houl d be obevea, and in domg ?o'v\^ 
af^fdllowing'up ffie Wclates of true religion, 
by doing our duty as members of a community, 
as children of one common Father, which, if we 
stand selfishly apart, we can not dp.J I speak 
more of the opinion of the world," mcfcma then 
continued, " to you than either to your sister or 
your cousin.' Caroline I would rather check in 
her perhaps too great regard for admiration ; and 
Ellen is at present too young, and in much too 
delicate health, to go out with me as much as 
you will, even before you are what is termed 
introduced ; besides which, her natural reserve 
and timidity banish all fears on that account for 
her. But for you, Emmeline, I do sometimes 
feel fearful that, in the indulgence of uncontrolled 
feeling, you will forget you are not quite such 
an independent being as you were at Oakwood. 
Many of your ideas are quite contrary to those 
generally entertained by several with whom you 
may asso'oiate ; and I sometimes dread tha't by 
their unchecked expression, or the avowed de- 
termination never to think as your companions 
do — that you hate such confined ideas, or some 
such thing, which," and she smiled, " if I know 
my Emmeline rightly, is not at all unlikely — you 
may be exposin-g yourself to suspicion and dis- 
like. I feel quite sure you never will willfully 
offendj or that you will really deserve such oen- 
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Biire ; all I wish is that yoa will be a little more 
guarded and controlled in your intercourEe with 
Btrangevs here than yon ever were in the happy 
halls of Oakwood." 

I did not answer, my dear Mai^ ; for I do not 
know why, but there was somathing in her words 
that caused my eyes to fill with tears. I think 
it was because it seemed such a painfdl: task to 
maintain such a continued control over riiy words 
and feelings, and mamma, as n|nal, divined the 
cause of my sadness, even before I could define 
it myself. 

" Do not look so very sad, niy sweet girl," she 
said so fondly, that, like a simpleton, I cried the 
more. " I do not wish to see you changed, how- 
ever different you may be to others. I do not 
wish to chill one feeling in this affectionate little 
heart, nor check one bnrst of enthusiasm. Your 
character has been and is too great a source of 
unalloyed pleasure to, your mother, my Emme- 
line ; it would be. misery indeed to see it in any 
way changed, though I do preach control so very- 
much*" she continued, more playfully, but with 
that same fond affection which, while it made 
me cry, appeared to soothe every painful emo- 
tion. "We shall not always be in society, Em- 
meline ; come to me as of old, and tell me every 
thought and feeling, and all that has given you 
pain or pleasure. With me, dearest, there mast 
be no control, no reserve; if there be the least 
appearance of either, you will inflict more pain 
on my heart than from your infancy you have 
ever done, for I shall think my own counsels have 
alienated from me the confidence of my child." 

I never shall forget the impressive sadness 
with which she spoke these words, dearest Mary, 
and, clinging to her, I declared, and with truth, 
as long as I might speak, and think, and feel with- 
out control when with her, I would be all, all she 
wished in society — that I never could be unhap- 
py! and to be reserved with her, I felt sure I 
never, never couljl. She embraced me with the 
utmost tenderness, and banished all my remain- 
ing sadness by the earnest assurance that she be- 
lieved me. 

What a long letter have I wiitten to you, my 
dearest friend ; will you not say I have atoned 
for my long silence ? If I have not atoned to 
you, I have at least gratified myself; for you know 
not-how very often I longed, after such conver- 
sations as I have recounted, to sit down and write 
them all to you, as I had promised, when I could 
no longer teli in speech all my kind mother's in- 
structions. 

I do not make any apology for waiting so much 
of her and myself, for I know to you it is unnec- 
essary. I tried to write all she said, that you 
may benefit by it likewise, and in doing so I as- 
sure you I give yon the sincerest proof of my 
affection ; for to no one but my own Maiy have 
I thus related the precious conversations I had 
alone with mamma. I know no one but you 
whom I deem worthy of them. How I wish, in 
return, you could solve a riddle for me. Why do 
I fear mamma so much, when I love her so very 
dearly 1 When I do or even think any thing that 
my conscience tells me is wrong, or atleast not 
right, I absolutely tremble when I meet her eye, 
though she may know nothing for which to con- 
demn me. I have never heard her voice in an- 
ger, but its sorrowful tones are far more terrible. 
I thipk sometimes, if I had been in Ellen's place 
eighteen months ago, I should have been as ill 
from fear alone, as she was from a variety of emo- 



tions, poor girl. Yet why should I feel thus? 
Caroline does not even understand me when I- 
speak of such an emotion. She says she is al- 
ways very sorry when she has displeased mam- 
ma; b>it fear is to her unknown — ^^we two cer- 
tainly are complete opposites. I think Ellen's 
character resembles mine much more than my 
sister's does. But you will like to know how my 
time of probation is thus shortened ; for I should 
have kept my resolution and waited the six 
months, pain as it was, but one day, about a week 
ago, mamma chanced to enter our study at the 
very instant that the poor man, who so politely 
believed Mademoiselle Emmeline was too ill to 
appreciate his lessons, was praising me up to the 
skies for my progress ; that same day Signer Eoz- 
zi had informed mamma, w^ith all the enthusiasm 
of his nation, that he was delighted to teach a 
young lady who took such pleasure in the study 
of poetr^, and so capable of appreciating the 
beauties of the Italian poets. " In truth, mad- 
am," he said, " she should be a poet herself, and 
the Temple of the Muses graced with her pres- 
ence." There's for you, Mary ! But, jokes apart, 
I do love Italian ; it is, it must be the natural lan- 
guage of poetry ; the sentiments are so exquisite^ 
ly lovely, the language, the words, as if framed 
to receive them — music dwells in every line. 
Petrarch, Tasso, Dante, are all open to me now, 
and I luxuriate even in the anticipation of the 
last — but how I am digressing. That night mam- 
ma followed me to my room as I retired to bed, 
and smiling, almost laughing, at the half terror 
my countenance expressed, lor I fancied she had 
come to reprove the wild spirits I had indulged 
in throughont the day, she said, " Is not this little 
head half turned with the flattery it has received 
to-day ?" 

" No," Linstantly replied. " It is oply the ap- 
probation of one or two that can put me in any 
danger of such a misfortune." 

"Indeed," she answered, again smiling; "I 
ittncied it was the fine speeches yoa had been 
hearing to-day that had excited such high spirits, 
but I am glad it is not ; otherwise, I might have 
hesitated to express what I came here to do — my 
approbation of my Emmeline's conduct the last 
few months." 

I felt ray color rising to my very temples, dear 
Mary, for I did not expect this, but I endeavored 
to conceal all I felt by seizing her hand, and im- 
ploring her, in a serio-comic, semi-tragic tone, not 
to praise me, for she and papa were the two 
whose praises would have the effect on me she 
feared. 

" But you must endeavor to keep your head 
steady now," she continued, " because papa sends 
a packet to Oakwood next week, and a long let- 
ter for Mary from my Emmeline must accompany 
it ; her patience, I think, must be very nearly ex- 
hausted, and I know if you once begin to write, 
a frank will not contain all you will have to say, 
will it ?" she added, with an arch but such a dear 
smile. 

All my high spirits seemed for the moment to 
desert me, and I could not answer her, except to 
cover her hand with kisses. I have told you 
what she said in the way of reproof and advice, 
my dear Mary, but I can not coolly write all she 
said as- encouragement .and praise-; it was much 
more than I deserved, and all, therefore^ that I 
can do, is to -continue my endeavors to feel one 
day rather more to merit it. I have risen every 
morning an hour earlier, that I might tell you all 
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I wished without encroaching on my allotted 
hours of study ; for I hope you will not imagine 
I have written all this in one or two, or even 
tliree sittings ; and now do I not deserve a letter 
almost as long from you ?, If you do not thus re- 
ward me, dread my vengeance, and write soon, 
for I long to have a letter from yon ; of you I 
have heard often — but of and from, though they 
may be both brothers of the family of the prepo- 
sitions, are very, different in meaning. I have 
not written one word of Caroline or Ellen. Am 
I not incurably egotistical 1 The former declares 
she is sure you will have no time to read a letter 
from her, with such a volume as mine, and Ellen 
says she has no time by this opportunity. I told 
her she- ought to get up as I did ; she blushed, 
looked eoniused enough to awaken my attention, 
and then said she supposed she was too lazy; 
and now I really must say farewell. Mind you 
write all concerning yourself and your dear moth- 
er, to whom present my very loving respects; 
and as for yourself, dear Mary, let this long letter 
prove the sincere affection and perfect confidence 
of your giddy friend, Emmeline. 

P.S. — No young lady can write without a post- 
script. Mamma has absolutely had the patience 
to read thtough my letter, and except that she 
said so ibuch of her was certainly needless, she 
^proves of it almost as much as she disapproved 
c^my other, which she has just compelled me to 
read. What a tissue of absurdity it contained — 
■worse, it, is sinful. I have had the pleasure of 
burning it, and I hope and trust all my sUly re- 
pinings are burned with it. Once more, adieu. 

■ E. H. 

From Mrs. Hamilton to Miss Gremlle. 
I can not, my dear Mary, suffer Bmmeline's 
long letter to be forwarded to you without a few 
lines from me, to remove all lingering fears 
which you may perhaps have had, that I do not 
approve of your correspondence. Believe me, 
my dear girl, that to see you the chosen friend 
of my giddy but warm-hearted Emmeline is still, 
as it has ever been from your childhood, a source 
of real pleasure both to Mr. Hamilton and my- 
self. Female friendships are, I know, often re- 
garded with contempt, not only by men, but fre- 
quently by the sterner principles of our own sex ; 
they are deemed connections of folly ; that the 
long letters which pass between young ladies set 
down by the world as intimate friends, are but 
relations of all the petty incidents they may hear 
or see. Such letters are also considered tending 
to weaken the mind and produce false sensibility, 
by the terms of affection they force into their 
service — the magnified expression of momentaiy 
and fleeting emotions. That such may some- 
times be the tenor of some young people's corre- 
spondence, I do not pretend to deny, and when 
that is the case, and such letters are treasured up 
in secret and requested to be burned, lest any 
eyo» save those for whom they are intended 
should chance to encounter them, then, indeed, 
I too might disapprove of similar intimacies, and 
it was to prevent this I vvould not permit Emme- 
line to send the first letter to which she has al- 
luded. Every feeling was magnified and distort- 
ed, till you must have fancied — had not the real 
cause been told — ^that some very serious evil had 
happened, or was impendmg over her. I did 
not in the least doubt but that you would have 
used all your influence to combat with and con- 
quer this sinful repining ; but still I thought your 



very replies might have called forth renewed 
ebullitions of sensibility, and thus in the fi-arne of 
mind which she was then indulging, your hinted 
reproaches, however gentle, might have been 
turned and twisted into a decay of friendship or' 
some such display of sensitiveness, which would 
certainly have removed your affection and injur- 
ed herself. When, therefore, she so frankly ac- 
knowledged her error, and offered to sacrifice 
the pleasure I jbnew it was to write to you, I ac- 
cepted it, spite of the pain which I saw she felt, 
and whiclj to inflict on her, you may believe, gave 
her, and now I certainly feel rewarded for all 
the self'denial we both practiced. Emmeline JB 
again the same happy girl she was at Oakwood, 
although I can perceive there is nothing, or at 
best but very little, here that can compensate for 
the rural pleasures she has left. I do not wonder 
at this, for in such feelings I trace those which, 
from my girlhood, were my own. I hope, there- 
fore, my dear young friend, that nothing in future 
wiU check your intercourse with Emmeline, but 
that your correspondence may long continue a 
source of pleasure to both of you. I love to see 
the perfect confidence with which Emmeline has 
written ; it proves she regards yon as you deserve 
to be regarded, as indeed her friend, not her 
companion in frivolity and sentiment; and be- 
lieve me, you m^y thus have it in your power 
to improve and strengthen her perhaps rather 
too yielding character. The manner in which, 
through the mercy of our compassionate God, you 
have been enabled, youlig as you are, to bear 
your trials, which are indeed- severe, has inspired 
her with a respect for your character, which the 
trifling difference in your ages might otherwise 
have prevented, and therefore your letters will 
be received with more than ordinary interest, 
and your good example, my dear girl, may do 
much toward teaching her to bear those evils of 
life from which we can not expect her to be ex- 
empt, with the same patient resignation that 
characterizes you. Write to her, therefore, as 
often as you feel inclined, and do not, I beg, sup- 
press the thoughts her candid letter may have 
produced. 1 will not ask you to read her con- 
fession charitably, for I know you will, and I as- 
sure you she has completely redeemed her fault. 
The struggle was a very severe one to subdue 
the depression she had encouraged so long ; but 
she has nobly conquered, and I do not feat such 
feelings of discontent ever again obtaining too 
great an ascendency. 

Tell your dear mother, with my affectionate 
love, that she will be pleased to hear Ellen's 
health is improving, and has not as yet suffered 
in the least from the winter or the more confined 
air of London, which I almost dreaded might be 
baneful to one so delicate as she was when we 
left Oakwood. I thmk our little tour did her 
much good, though the idea of the exertion at 
first appeared painful. She is ever cheerful, 
though I sometimes wish she would be more 
lively, and can not help fencying, notwithstand- 
ing her melancholy as a child was remarkable, 
that her sufferings, both bodily and mental, the 
last eighteen months, lmv@ ^made her the very 
pensive character she is. I had hoped before 
that unfortunate affair she was becoming as ani- 
mated and light-hearted as my Emmeline but 
as that can not be, I endeavor to be thankful for 
the health and quiet, and, I trust, happiness she 
now enjoys. We receive, every opportunity, 
from Edward very satisfactory and pleasing let- 
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ters, which, as you will believe, tend not a little 
'to lessen the anxiety of both his sister and my- 
self. His new captain is a far sterner character 
and even more rigid in discipline than was Sir 
Edward Manly ; but oar young sailor writes that 
this is rather a source of pleasure to him, for it 
■will be the greater merit to win his regard, 
which he has resolved to use every endeavor to 
maintain. 

I must not forget, in thus writing ,of my fami- 
ly, to mention that Herbert never writes home 
without inquiring after his favorite Maiy, and if 
his sisters do not answer such queries very- par- 
ticularly, they are sure in the next letter to ob« 
tain as severe a reproach as can flow from his 
pen. Will you not return such little tokens of 
remembrance, my dear girl? Herbert has only 
lately changed the term by which in his boy- 
hood he has so often spoken of you — his sister 
Mary; and surety friends in such early child- 
hood may continue so in youth. The season has 
not, and will not yet commence here. Caroline 
is anticipating it with a delight which I could 
wish less violent. I certainly never observed 
the very striking contrast between my daughters 
as I do now, though I always knew they were 
very unlike. You, dear Mary, would, I think, 
even more than Emmeline, shrink from the life 
which for a few months in every year we must 
now lead, if we would do our duty in the station 
we are ordained to fill. I think one season will 
prove to Caroline that it is not in gayety she will 
find true and perfect happiness, and if it do so, 
I shall join in society next year with a less trem- 
bling heart. And now, adieu, my dear young 
friend. If by Emmeliue's long silence you have 
ever permitted yourself to entertain a suspicion 
that I did not approve of your correspondence, 
let this letter fi-om me prove your error ; and re- 
member, if ever sorrow in yoiu- young yet check- 
ered life should assail you, and you would con- 
ceal them from your revered parent, fearing to 
increase her griefs, write to me without hesita- 
tion, without fear, and I will answer you to the 
best of my ability; for sympathy, believe me, 
you "will never appeal to me in vain, and if you 
require advice, 1 will give it you with all the af- 
fection I feel toward you. God bless you, my 
dear girl. Yours most affectionately, 

E. Hamilton. 

From Emmeline Hamilton to Mary Greville. 

A month, actually a whole month has elapsed, 
dearest Mary, since I wrote to you last, and not 
a line from you. Granting it was nearly ^ week 
on the way, three weeks are surely loug enough 
for you to have written an answer, when I en- 
treated you to write so soon. What can be the 
cause of this silence?. I will not upbraid you, 
becaiise I tremble when I think what may per- 
haps have occasioned it. Mamma has become 
almost as anxious as myself; therefore, as soon 
as you can, pray write, if it be but one linp, to 
say you are well and at peace ; I do not, will 
not ask more. I scarcely like to write on indif- 
ferent subjects in this letter, but yet, as you have 
given me nothing to answer, I must do so to fill 
up my paper; for, if what I dread' be not the 
case, you will not thank me for an epistle con- 
taining but a dozen lines. London is becoming 
rather more agreeable, and the fogs have given 
place to fine weather. The Court arrived from 
Brighton yesterday, and they say the town will 
now rapidly fill. Caroline is all joy, because 



early next month Mr. Grahame's family leave 
Brighton. They have a.fine house in Piccadilly, 
not very far from us, and Caroline is anticipating 
great pleasure in the society of Annie. I worf- 
der what my sister can find to like so much in 
Miss Grahame ; to pie this friendship has been 
and is, quite incomprehensible. She does not 
possess one quality that would attract me ; what 
a fortunate thing it is we do not all like the same 
sort of people. Congratulate me, my dear friend, 
I am overcoming in a degree my dislike to the 
company of strangers. Some of papa and mam- 
ma's select friends and their faijiilies have been 
calling on us the last month, and we have lately 
had rather more society in the evening ; not any 
thing like large parties, but nice little conversa- 
ziones, and really the lords and ladies who com- 
posia them are much mor^ agreeable than my 
fancy pictured them. They are so Intelligent, and 
know so much of the world, and the anecdotes 
they relate are so amusing, and some so full of 
good-natured wit, that in one evening I become 
more advanced in my favorite study, that of char- 
acter, than I do in weeks spent in retirement. 
Caroline is very much admired, and I sometimes 
look at hen with surprise ; for she certainly looks 
much better, and makes herself more agreeable 
among strangers than she always does at home. 
Mamma would call that perhaps an unkind re- 
flection, but I do not mean" it for such ; some peo- 
ple are more fascinating out than at home. I 
am contented to remain in the shade, and only 
speak when I am spoken to, like a good little 
■girl ; that is to say, 1 converse with those who 
are good-natured enough to converse with me, 
and many agreeable evenings have I passed in 

that way. There is her grace the Duchess D , 

a very delightful woman, with elegant manners, 
and fall of true kindness. I like the way she' 
speaks to her daughters, at least her two youn- 
gest; — the jest are married— ^Lady Anne and Lady 
Lucy ; they appear very nice young women, 
agreeable companions; as yet,, we have but lit- 
tle conversation in common, though they appear 
to get on remarkably well with Caroline. The 
Countess Elmore, a nouvelle mariie, but a de- 
lightful creature, so exquisitely lovely — such 
eyes, hair, teeth ; and yet these rare charms ap- 
pear entirely forgotten, or displayed only for the 
earl her husband, who is worthy of it all. He 
has talked to me so often, that his wife also takes 
a great deal of notice of me, and when they are 
of our party I always pass an agreeable evening. 
The earl is well acquainted with our beautiful 
Devonshire, dearest Mary; he admires country 
as I do, and he asked so much about it one night 
last week, that I quite forgot all my intentions 
about control, and actually talked and apostro- 
phized the Dart as I would to one of my own 
brothers. I forgot every body else in the room, 
till I caught, mamma's glance fixed earnestly on 
me, and then, my dear friend, I did not feel over 
comfortable ; however, I was soon at ease again, 
for I saw it was only warning, not reproving ; 
and the next morning, when I sought her to tell 
her all my delight of the preceding evening, she 
'shared in it all, and when I asked her, half fear- 
fulli_if her glance meant I was passing the ^jound- 
aryftie had laid down, she said, " Not with the 
Earl of Elmore, my dear Emmeline ; but had 
you been talking in the same animated strain to 
the Marquis of Alford, who, I believe, took you 
in to supper, I should say you had." 

" But I did not with him," I.exclaimed. " No, 
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my love,'' she answered, laughing at the anxiety 
that was, I felt, imprinted on my face. "But why 
are you so terrified at the bare suggestion 1" 

" Because," I said, and I felt I blushed, " he is 

a single man ; and I never ca,n speak with the 

same freedom to unmarried as to married men." 

" And why not?" she 4sked, and fixed her most 

penetrating glance' on my fece. 

I becattie more and niore confused, dear Mary, 
for I felt even to my own mother it would be dif- 
ficult to express my feelings on that subject. I 
managed, however, with some difficulty to say 
that 1 had often heard Annie say she hated as- 
semblies where there were only married men, 
though there might be some fiih in endeavoring 
to excite the jealousy of their wives ; but it was 
nothing compared to the triumph of chaining 
young men to her side, and by animated conver- 
Bation and smiles make each believe himself a 
special ohjecl of attraction, when, in reality, she 
cared nothing for either. " Bather than do that," 
I exclaimed, starting from the stool -which I had 
occupied at mamma's feet, and with an energy 
I could not restrain, " I would bury myself for- 
ever in a desert, and never look upon a face I 
loved ; rather than play upon the feelings of my 
fellow-creatu-fs, I v/ould — I know not wliar, I 
would not endure. Mother," I continued, " moth-' 
et-, if ever yon see me for one instant forget my- 
self, and by word or sign approach the borders 
of what is termed coquetry, promise me faithful- 
ly you will on the instant prevent ftirther inter- 
course, you will not hesitate one moment to tell 
me of it, even though in your eyes it may appear 
but earnest or animated conversation.* Mother, 
promise me this," I repeated, for I felt carried so 
far beyond myself, that when I look back on that 
conversation, it is with a^itonishment at my own 
temerity. " Annie has laughed at me when I ex- 
pressed my indignation ; she says it is what eveiy 
woman of fashion does, and that I am ridiculous 
if I hope to be otherwise. Mother, you will not 
laugh at me. Spare me, spare me from the re- 
morse that will ensue, if such ever be my con- 
duct." 

" Fear not, my dear and noble child," she ex- 
claimed (her voice I knew expressed emotion), 
and she pressed me fondly to her heart ; " I 
promise all, all you wish. Betain these noble 
feelings, these virtuous fears, and I shall never 
have occasion to do what you desire. Oh, that 
your sister thought the same !" she added ; and 
oh, Mary, I shall never^forget the tone of anxiety 
and almost distress with which those last words 
were said. ' 

" She does, she will, she must," I said, vehe- 
mently, for I would have given worlds to calm 
the anxiety I know she feels for Caroline, and I 
do wish that on some points my sister thought as 
lido, not from vanity, my dear Mary, believe me, 
but for her own happiness. I can not describe 
each member of our circle, dear Mary, in this let- 
ter, blit you shall have them by degrees. The 
Earl and Countess Elmore are my favorites. I 
was very sorry mamma did not permit me to join 
a very small party at their house last week ; the 
countess camefcerself to beg, but mamma's man- 
date had gone forth long ago, and therefore I/Ejfib- 
mitted, I hope, with a good grace, but I doubt it. 
She wishes me only to join in society at home this 
year, but next yeaj- 1 may go out with her as often 
as I please. Lord Henry d'Este is one of the 
most amusing creatures I ever met with ; he has 
always some droll anecdote to relate that' calls 



forth universal merriment ; but of single men, the 
Earl of St. Eval, eUest sou of the Marquis of Mal- 
vern, is the most agi-eeable. He is not particular- 
ly handsome, but has an eloquent smile and per- 
suading voice, very tall and noble in his carriage. 
He has talked to me mucfi of Oxford, where for 
about six or seven months he was acquainted 
with my brothers, of whom he spoke in such high 
terms, dear Mary, and quite regretted he could 
not enjoy their society longer. He has since been 
on the Continent, and relates so delightfully all 
■he has remarked or seen among foreigners, that 
it is evident he traveled really for pleasure and 
information, not for fashion. He appears muoh^ ^ 
attracted with Caroline. I am sure he admires' 
her very much, and I only wish she would be as 
pleased with him as I am, but she always pro- 
vokes tiy saying he has not sufficient esprit ; nor 
is he quite handsome enough to please her ; and 
yet she never refuses his attentions or shrinks from 
his conversation, as, if I disliked him (as when 
we are alone she appears to do), I know I should. 
Do not tremble for my peace, dear Mary, as you 
read these flowijie descriptions. In society they 
are most agreeable, but as the partner of my lif%» 
I have not yet seen one to whom, were the queS- ' 
tion asked, I could with any hope of happiness 
give my hand. "i,The8e scenes are well for a time, 
but they are not those in which ^woiwa ■\<^is'E"lo 
pass my lite- My wishes are nuiiwbler, muctt 
humbler ; bat I do not yet understand them suf- 
ficiently even to define them to myself. It is 
much the same with the young ladies of rank 
with whom I now frequently associate ; they are 
agreeable companions, but not one, no, not one 
can supply your place, dearest Mary. Not one 
can I love as I do you. We have no ideas in 
common ; amiable and good* as in all probability 
they are, still, as my intimate friends, I could not 
regard them ; and yet — strange contradiction, you 
will say — I wish Caroline could find one among 
them to supply the place of Annie Grahame in her - 
heart. Why am I so prejudiced against her, you 
will ask. Mary, I am prejudiced, and I can not 
help it. Something tells me my sister will obtain 
no good from this intiniacy. I never did like her, 
and of late this feeling has increased. Ellen is 
pleased, too, when 'her health permits her to join 
opr agreeable little coteries. She appears over- 
coming her very great reserve, but does not be- 
come more lively. She looks always to me as if 
she felt a stain yet lingers on her character, and 
though mamma >and papa treat her even more 
kindly than they did before, if possible, still there 
are times when to me she appears inwardly un- 
happy. Strangers would only pronounce her 
more pensive than usual for her years ; for her 
slight figure and very delicate features, as well 
as retiring manner, make her appear even youn- 
ger than she is ; but I sometimes fancy I read 
more. She is always calih and gentle as she used 
to be, and I never can discover when any thing 
vexes her except by her heightened color, which 
is more easily visible now than when her health 
was better. 

I am summoned away, dear Mary, to go with 
mamma to ride ; and as this leaves to-night, I 
must not write more now, but I intend teasing 
you with letters every week till you write to me 
if you are not well, in the sincere wish to arouse 
yon and draw.your thoughts from what may be 
unpleasing subjects, and if you are idle, to spur 
you to your task. Adieu, my dearest friend. 
■ Your ever affectionate Emmslins. 
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From Mary Greville to EmmeKne Hamilton. 

Greville Manor, March 13. 
How can I thaak yqtt sufficiently, my clearest 
Emtneline, fof the affectionate' letters which I 
have received so regularly the last raonth. I am 
Btill 80 weak that much writing is forbidden me, 
and therefore to reply to them all as my affection 
dictates is impossible. But I know your kind 
heart, my Emmeline ; 1 know it will be satisfied 
when I say-your letters have indeed cheered my 
couch of suffering; have indeed succeeded not 
only in changing my tlioughts from the subject 
that perhaps top mudh engrosses them, but some- 
tiiiies even my poor mother's. Your first long 
letter, dated January, you tell me you wrote to 
let me know you as you are, that all your faults 
;>may be laid bare to my inspection ; and what is 
to be the consequence — that you are, as you said 
you would be, lowered in my estimation? no, 
dear and candid girl, you are not, and while you 
retain such ing-enuousness of disposition, you nev- 
er can be. Wrong you certainly were to encour- 
age such despondency, when so very many bless- 
ings were around you; but when once ^ou be- 
come sensible of an error, it is already with you 
corrected. Mammi has, I know, soma- weeks 
ago, written to Mrs. Hamilton, to tell her Greville 
Manor is to be sold. We shall never return to it 
again ; the haunts I so dearly loved, the scenes 
in wliioh I have spent so many happy hours,. alL 
will pass into the hands of strangers — it will be 
no longer oar own; we shall be no longer to- 
gether, as for so many years we have been. In 
changing my residence thus, I feel as if every tie 
I loved was torn asunder. 

I thought I could have written calmly on this 
subject, my Emmeline, but I believed myself 
stranger, both in mind and body, than I am. I 
have been very ill, and therefore let that be my 
excuse. Plead for me with your mother, Emme- 
line ; tell her she knows not how I struggle to 
conceal every pang from the watchful eyes of 
that mother who has hung over my couch, with 
an agony that has told me plainer thafc words I 
am indeed her only joy on earth. My spirit has 
been so tortured the thr&c months of my stern 
father's residence at homefthat I feel as if I would 
— oh! how gladly — flep avvay and be at rest|but 
for her sake, I pray !or hie",' for strength; %r her 
sake, I make no resistance to the advice of Mr. 
' Maitlandj that for a year or two we should live 
in Italy or Switzerland, though in leaving England 
I feel as if I left I know not what, but somewhat 
more than the mere love for my native land. 
Why, why ia my health so weak ? why does it 
ever suffer when my mind is unhappy? Oh, Em- 
meline, you know not the fierce struggle it is not 
to murmur ; to feel that it is in mercy my Father 
in heaven afilicts me thus. If I might but retain 
my health, my mother should never suspect my 
Bufferings ; I would, I know I would, hide them 
from every eye; but she reads them in my failing 
frame and pallid features, when I would, by every 
means in my power, prove to her that while she is 
spared to me I can not be wholly unhappy. It 
was not illness of body that prevented my reply- 
ing to your first long letter ; but papa and Alfred 
were both at home, and my nerves were so fre- 
quently shaken, that I knew it would, be impos- 
sible to write, and therefore did not attempt it, 
even at the risk of offending, or at least giving 
pain to yoH. I begged mamma to write to Mrs. 
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Hamilton, and tell her all that had occurred, on 
the receipt of your second, dated February ; for 
1 thought, while explaining our silence, it would 
relieve herself, which I think it did. It is six 
weeks since then, and I am only now allowed to 
write, and have been already obliged to pause 
more than once in my task ; so forgive all inco- 
herences, my dearest Emmeline. The Manor is 
to be sold in June : for my sake, mamma ven- 
tured to implore my father to dispose of another 
estate, which has lately become his, instead of 
this, but he would not listen to her ; and I im 
plored her not to harrow her feelings by vain 
supplications again. Alfred is to go to Cam 
bridge, and this increased expense, as it is for 
hrm, papa seems to think nothing of, but to my 
poor mother it is only another subject of uneasi 
ness, not so much for our safces as for his own. 
Temptations of every kind will be around him; 
his own little income will never be sufficient to 
enable him to lead that life which his inclination 
will bid him seek. Misfortune on every side 
appears to darken the future ; I can not look for- 
ward. Pray for" me, my dearest friend, that I 
may be enabled to trust so implicitly in the Most 
High that even now my faith should not for a 
moment waver. Oh ! Emmeline, spite of all his 
harshness, his coldness, and evident dislike, my 
heart yearns to my fether. Would he but per- 
mit me, I would love and respect him as fondly 
as ever child did a parent ; and when, after be- 
holding his cruelty to my mother, my heart has 
sometimes almost involuntarily reproached him 
and risen in rebellion against him, the remorse 
which instantly follows adds to that heavy bur- 
den which bows me to the earth. We leave 
England in May, if I am sufficiently strong. I 
do not think we shall visit Loudon, but travel 
leisurely along the coast. to Dover. I wish I 
could see you once more, for I know not if we 
shall ever meet again, dear Emmeline; but per- 
haps it is .better not — it would only heighten the 
pain of separation. I should like much to have 
written to your kind good mother with this, but 
I fear my strength will not permit; yet perhaps, 
if she have one half hoar's leisure, she will write 
to me again ; her letters, indeed, are my comforts 
and support. I thank your brotlier Herbert for 
his many kind and affectionate messages ; tell 
him all you will of our plans, and tell him — tell 
him — his sister Mary will never forget the broth- 
er of her childhood — the kind, the symmthiziag 
companion of her yonffi^ To Percy, I' h), remem- 
ber me; and say aU your own affection would 
dictate to Caroline and Ellen. I would have 
written to the latter, but my weakness will, I 
know, prove my best excuse. Before I quite 
conclude, let me say how pleased I am to think 
that, although you still regret Oakwood, you 
can find some pleasures in your present , life. 
The society yoil describe must be agreeable. I 
could scarcely, however, refrain from smiling at 
your simplicity, my dear Emmeline, in imagin- 
ing that all who'^sited at your father's house 
would be as delightful and estimable as those 
'whom yflpr second letter so eloquently de- 
scribed, fwhy are we so constantly command- 
ed to be charitable in- our intercourse one with 
anoUuj,- ? Must it not' be because our Great Mas- 
ter Sew^hat we all had failings, some more than 
others ? If all were as worthy and virtuous as 
some appear, there would be no need to prac- 
jtioe such a virtue ; but it is in a mixed society it 
is more frequently called into play. More, would 
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we preserve our own virtue and piety, we must 
be charitable. We must look dn the weaknesses 
of our fellow-creatures with mercy and kindness, 
or how can we demand it for ourselves ?! lam no 
advocate for seclusion in general, thougn my own 
feelings prefer a quiet life. I think alife of retire- 
mentis apt to render ns-selfish, and too positive in 
the wisdom and purity of our own notionSj,too 
prejudiced against the faults of our fellows. |_So- 
ciety is a mirror, where we can see human char- 
acter reflected in a variety of shades, and thereby, 
if our mindsbe so inclined, we may attain abetter 
knowledge of ourselves. If, before we condemn- 
ed others, we looked into our own hearts, we are 
likely to become more charitable and more hum- 
ble at the same moment, and our ovgn conduct 
necessarily becomes more guarded. JBut with 
your' mother, my Emmeline, and your open 
lieat't — unsophisticated as it may be — ^you will 
never go far wron^. Mamma is looking anx- 
iously-at me, as if she feared I am exerting my- 
self too much. I feel my cheeks are painfully 
flushed, and therefore I will obey her gentle 
hint. ■' Farewell, my Emmeline ; may you long 
be spiared the sorrows that have lately wrung 
the heart of your attached and constant friend. 
Mart Gheville. 

From Mrs. Hamilton to Miss Greville:- 

London, March 30th. 
Yourletterto Emmeline, my dear young friend, 
I have read with feelings both of pain and pleas- 
ure, and willingly, most willingly, do I comply 
with your request, that I would write to you, 
however briefly. Your despondency is natural, 
and yet it is with delight I perceive through its^ 
gloom those feelings of faith and duty which your 
sense of religion has made so peculiarly your own. 
I sympathize, believe me, from my heart, in those 
trials which your very delicate health renders you 
so little able to bear. I will not endijavor by 
words of consolation to alleviate their severity, 
for I know it would be in vain. In ybm- earliest 
youth I endeavored to impress upon your mind 
that we are not commanded to check every nat- 
ural feeling. We are but told to pour before God 
our trouble, to lean on His mercy, to trust in His 
providence, to restrain our lips from murmuring, 
and if we do so, though our tears may fall, and 
our heart feel breaking, yet our prayers will be 
heard and accepted on high. It is not with you, 
my poor girl, the weak indulgenoe of sorrow that 
ever prostrates you on a couch of suflering ; it is 
the struggle of resignation and concealment, that 
is too fierce for the delicacy of your constitution ; 
and do you not think that strife is marked by 
Him, who, as a father, pitieth his children? 
Painful as it is to you, my dear Mary, your suf- 
ferings may be in a degree a source of mercy to 
your mother. Agonizing as it is to the heart of 
a parent to watch the fevered couch of a be- 
loved child, yet, had shenot that anxiety, the con- 
duct of your father and brother might present 
still deeper wretchedness. For your sake, she 
dismisses the harrowing thoughts that would'oth- 
erwise be her own ; for your sake, she rallieB her 
own energies, which else might desert her ; and 
when you are restored to her — when, in those in- 
tervals of peace which are spmetimes yourjpwn, 
she sees you in health, and feels your constant 
devotion, believe me, there is a well of comfort, 
of blessed comfort, in her fond heart, of which 
nothing can deprive her. 'For her sake, then, my 
, dearest Mary, try to conquer this reluctance to 



leave England. I do not reproach your grief, for 
I knosv that it is natural. But endeavor to think 
that this residence for a few years on the Conti- 
nent may restore your mother to a degree of 
peace, whiph, in England, at present she can not 
know ; and will not this thought, my love, rec- 
oncile you to a short separation from the land of 
your birth, and the friends you so dearly love ? 
We shall all think of and love our Mary, how- 
ever widely parted. We will write very fre- 
qliently, and every information I can obtain of 
your brother shall be faithfully recorded. Mr. 
Hamilton has ever felffor your mother as a broth- 
er would, and for her sake, her misguided son 
will be ever an object of his dearest care. Do 
not fear for him, and endeavor to soothe your 
mother's anxiety on that head also. Herbert has. 
written to you ; I inclose his letter ; and he en- 
treats most earnestly that you will not only per- 
mit him to continue to write, but answer him, 
during your residence abroad. He has been 
deeply grieved at the intelligence we have re- 
ported of you, and I hope and think, if your moth- 
er do not disapprove of your correspondence, that 
the humble yet fervent faith which breatbesln 
the religion of my son may long prove a source 
of consolation as well as interest to you, who, 
from your childhood, could sympathize with all 
his exalted feelings. Poor Emmeline has shed 
many bitter tears over your letter;' she can not 
bear to think of your leaving England, but yet 
agrees with me in believing it will be a benefi- 
cial change for both yourself and Mrs. Greville ; 
but her letter shall speak her own feelings. I 
will not write more now, but will very soon again. 
Do not exert yourself too much to answer either 
Emmeline or myself; we will not wait for reg- 
ular replies. I have written to your mother also, 
therefore this brief epistle js entirely for your- 
self, as you wished it. Mr. Hamilton will meet 
you at Dover, which will afford me much satis- 
faction, as I shall know more than I could ever 
leam by a letter, and he will, I trust, be enabled 
to set your mother's heart at rest on some points 
which must be now subjects of anxiety. God 
bless you, my Mary, and restore you speedily to 
health and peace. 

Yours, with the warmest affection, 

E. Hamilton. 



CHAPTER 11. 
An early April sun was shining brightly 
through one-of the windows of an elegantly fur- 
nished boudoir of a distinguished-looking man- 
sion in the vicinity of Piccadilly. There was 
somewhat in the aspect of the room, in the 
variety of toys scattered on eveiy side, in the 
selection of the newest novels which were ar- 
ranged on the table, and an indescribable air 
which pervaded the whole, that might have 
aroused a suspicion, in any keen observer Vftho 
could discover character by trifles, that the lady 
to whom that apartment belonged possessed not 
the very strongest or most sensible mind. A 
taste which frivolous trifles could alone gratify 
appeared evident ; and the countenance of the 
lady, who was reclining listlessly on the couch, 
would have confirmed these surmises. She did 
not look above forty, if as much, but her features 
told a tale of lassitude and weariness at vari 
'ance with the prime of life, which was then her 
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own. No intellect, no emotion was expressed 
on her oountenanee ; it never varied, except, 
perhaps, to denote peevishness or sullenness 
when domestic affairs annoyed her, which ap- 
peared to be the case at present. A volume of 
the, last new novel was in her hand, in which 
she appeared sufficiently interested as to feel 
still more annoyed at the interruption she was 
constantly receiving from a young lady, who was 
also an inmate of her room. 

Striking, indeed, was the; contrast exhibited 
in the features of the mother and daughter, for 
so nearly were they connected, and yet to some 
the inanimate expression of the former would 
have been far preferable to the handsome but 
scornful countenance of the latter. She could 
not have been more than eighteen, but the ex- 
pression of the features and the tone of charac- 
ter were already decided to no ordinary degree. 
There was an air of fashion in her every move- 
ment ; an easy assurance and independence of 
spirit which might have made her mother re- 
spected, but which in one so young were intol- 
erable to all save those whom she had contrived 
to make her devoted adniirers. Spite of the 
natural beauty of her face, haughtiness, pride, 
and some of the baser passions of human nature, 
were there visibly impressed ; at least when- 
ever she appeared in her natural character, 
when no concealed designs caused her to veil 
these less amiable emotions in eloquent smiles 
and a manner whose fascination was felt and 
unresisted, even by those who perhaps had been 
before prejudiced against her. Various were 
the characters she assumed in society — as- 
sumed to suit her own purpose, made up of art ; 
even at home she sometimes found herself seek- 
ing fnr design, as if it were impossible to go 
straight forward, to act without some reason, 
"We shall find, however, as we proceed, that she 
had one confidant at home, to whom, when ex- 
hausted by the fatigue of planning, she would 
confess herself, and who was generally the 
hearer and abettor of the young lady's schemes. 
This was a person who had lived for many 
years in the family as governess, although that 
office with the elder of her charges had ever 
been but nominal, and with the younger it was 
neglected for the office of friend and confidant, 
which Miss Malison very much preferred. 

It was evident this morning that the efforts 
of the young lady had not succeeded quite so 
well as usual in veiling the discontent in which 
she inwardly indulged. She was amusing her- 
self at that moment in opening every book on 
the table, glancing sulkily on their contents, and 
then throwing them down again with a violence 
that not 0nly3iad the effect of making hermoth- 
er start, but of disturbing the quiet repose of 
some of the fragile toys in their vicinity, to the 
manifest danger of their destruction. 

." I wish you would oblige me, Annie, by en- 
deavoring to amuse yourself in a quieter man- 
ner," observed her mother, in a very languid 
tone. " You have no pity on my poor nerves. 
You know, when I have these nervous head- 
aches, the least thing disturbs me." 

" You may be certain, mamma, it is reading 
that makes them worse, not my noise. You 
had much -better put away the book, and then 
you have some chance of being free from them." 

" "Will you read to me then instead 1 I assure 
you I should much prefer it." 



" I read aloud ! I could not do it to please 
the most agreeable person in the world ; and as 
you are so very obliging to me in refusing so 
decidedly to go with me to-night, you can not 
expect I should oblige you." 

Lady Helen Grahame's placid countenance 
gave no evidence of inward disturbance at this 
undutiful speech ; she was too much used to it 
to feel the pain it might otherwise have pro- 
duced, and too indifferent to be either indignant 
or displeased. 

" You are very ungrateful, Annie," she re- 
plied, in that same languid tone, but with so 
very little expression in her voice, no emotion 
was visible. " I tell you I will send round to 
Lady Charlton or thdtCountess St. Aubyn ; 
either of them, I know, will be very happy to 
chaperon you. Surely you can let me be quiet 
for one evening." 

" Lady Charlton I can not bear ; she is the 
most detestable creature I know. I would rath- 
er he buried alive in the country, than join in 
London society under her care ; with her long 
speeches of prudery and virtue, and the modest 
reserve of young ladies, and a hundred other 
such saint-like terms, when all the time she is 
doing all she can to catch husbands for her three 
great gawky daughters, who in mamma's pres- 
ence are all simplicity and simper — sweet girls 
just introduced ; when I am very much mis- 
taken if the youngest is not nearer thirty than 
twenty. And as for Lady St. Aubyn, you know 
very well, mamma, papa declared I should never 

fo out with her again ; it is just the same as if 
were alone. She has not a word or thought 
for any one but herself: she thinks she may act 
with as much coquetry now as before she mar- 
ried. I do believe that woman only married 
that she might be more at liberty and go out by 
herself" 

" Then, if you like neither of them, write a 
note to Mrs. Hamilton. Your father would be 
better pleased if you were to%o tinder her care 
than of any other." 

"Mrs. Hamilton ! I would not for worlds. 
Every pleasure I might otherwise enjoy would 
vanish before the stern majesty of her presence. 
I wonder how Caroline can bear the thraldom 
in which her mother holds her — it is complete 
slavery." 

" I will not hear a word against Mrs. Hamil- 
ton," exclaimed Lady Helen, with more display 
of feeling than had yet been perceivable. " She 
is a truer friend both to your father and myself 
than any of those with vvhom we associate here." 

" It is well you think so, my lady mother," 
rej)lied Miss Grahame, in a peculiar tone. " It 
is fortunate yoa are not trouHed with jealonsjr, 
and that this paragon of perfection, this Mrs. 
Hamilton, is your friend as well as papa's. If I 
heard my husband so constantly extolling an- 
other woman in my presence, I should not be 
quite so easy." 

If a flush rose to Lady Helen's pale cheekr at 
these words, it was so faint as scarcely to be 
perceivable, and shp took no notice except to 
say,- 

" If your great desire to go to this ball is to 
be with Caroline the first night of her entree, I 
should think Mrs. Hamilton was the best chap- 
eron you could have." 

" I tell you, mother, I will not go with her. 
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She has not bewitched me as she has you and 
papa. If you would only be quiet for a few 
hours, I am sure your head would be sufficient- 
ly well for you to go with me ; and you know 
I never, dp enjoy an evening so much as when 
you accompany me, dear mamma," she contin- 
ued, softening the violence with which she had 
at first spoken into one of the most persuasive 
eloquence ; and humbling her pride and con- 
trolling the contempt with which she ever look- 
ed on her weak but far more principled mother, 
she knelt on a low stool by her side, and caress- 
ingly kissed Lady Helen's hand. 

" Dear mamma, you would oblige me, I am 
sure you would, if you knew how much your 
. presence contributes t#my enjoyment. A ball 
is quite a different thing vvhen I <^el I am under 
your wing, and you know papa prefers my going 
out with you to any one else." 

Annie spoke truth, though her words-appear- 
ed but flattery. The extreme indolence of Lady 
Helen's natural disposition, which was how 
heightened by the lassitude attendant on really 
failing health, rendered her merely a chaperon 
In name. Annie felt very much more at liberty 
when with her than with any other; she could 
act as she pleased, select her own companions, 
coquette, talk, dance, without ever thinking of 
her mother or being sought for by her, till the 
end of the evening. It was enough she was 
with Lady Helen, to silence all gossiping tongues 
and to satisfy her father, who, one of the most 
devoted members of the Lower House, scarce- 
ly ever visited such places of amusement, and 
therefore knew not the conduct of either his . 
wife or daughter. He long since discovered his 
authority was as nothing to his children ; he 
felt most painfully his sternness had alienated 
their, affections, and he now rather shrunk from 
their society ; therefore, even at home he was 
a solitary man, and yet Grahame was formed 
for all the best emotions, the warmest affections 
of our nature. He was ignorant that his wife 
now- very frequently suffered from ill health, for 
he had never seen her conduct different even 
when in youth and perfectly well. Had he 
known this, and also the fact that, though trem- 
bling at his sternness, she yet longed to receive 
some token of his affeption — that she really 
loved htm, spite of the many faults and the ex- 
treme weakness of her character, he might have 
been happy. 

Deceived by her daughter's manner. Lady 
Helen began to waver in the positive refusal 
she had given to accompanying her, and Annie 
was not slow in discovering her advantage ; she 
continued the persuasions she knew so well 
how to use, concealing the inward struggle it 
was to Veil her discontent at this unwonted hu- 
miliation, and suppressing the violence that 
was ready to break forth, at length succeeded. 
Though really feeling too languid for the exer- 
tion, the wavering mother could not resist the 
unusually gentle manner of the persevering 
daughter, and Miss Grahame flew to her confi- 
dant to impart the joyful tidings. 

Miss Malison was employed in endeavqj-ing, 
by commands, exhortations, and threats, to 
compel her pupil to practice ^ difficult sonata, 
which her music-master had desired might be 
prepared by the time of his next visit. Now it 
happened that Lilla Grahame had not the slight- 



est taste for music, and that Miss Malison did 
not possess the patient perseverance requisite 
to smooth the difficulty of the task, nor the gen- 
tleness necessary to render it more pleasing to 
her pupil ; therefore, in these practicing lessons 
discord ever prevailed over harmony, and the 
teacher was ever ready to seize the most trifling 
excuse to neglect her office, and leave Lilla to 
practice or not as she pleased. 

"Malison, chere Malison," exclaimed Annie, 
in a tone of glee, as she entered, " do leave that 
stupid girl and come with me ; I have some 
charming intelUgence to communicate. And it 
really is no use boring yourself with Lilla ; she 
will never play; tfy as hard as she can." 

" According to you, I shall do nothing," burst 
angrily from her sister's lips, for her temper, 
naturally gOod, though somewhat hasty, had 
been completely, ruined by careless and mis- 
taken treatment. "If I had been properly 
taught, I should have done as others do : if 
Miss Malison had ehosen to take the same pains 
with me as Miss Harcourt does wittiEmmeline 
and Ellen, I should have been a very different, 
girl." 

" Insolent, ungrateful girl ! do you dare say 
I have neglected my duty V exclaimed the 
gouvernante, enraged beyond bounds at this dis- 
play of insubordination in one whose spirit she 
had left no means untried to bend to her will, 
and, forgetting herself in the passion of the mo- 
ment, enforced her words by what is termed a 
sound box on the ear. 

" Now go and tell mamma, pretty dear ; or 
papa, if you like it better," Miss Grahame said, 
in a whining tone. 

But Lilla answered her not. A crimson flush 
for the moment spread over her^.very temples 
at the infliction of this indiglil^<, which very 
quickly gave way to a deadly, almost livid pale- 
ness, on which the marks of Miss Malison's 
ready fingers were the only spots of red. With- 
out a word in reply, she hastily rose from the 
piano and left the room. 

" Will she blab ?" was the elegant question 
that was asked as the door closed. 

" Not she," replied Annie, laughing. " She 
dare not tell papa, and she knows it is of no use 
appealing to mamma, who implicitly believes 
all you tell her of Miss Lilla's excessive obsti- 
nacy, idleness, and passionate temper in which 
she so constantly indulges ; your deep regrets 
that either of Lady Helen Grahame's daughters 
should be such a character have succeeded so 
admirably. I have had such a struggle to ob- 
tain mamma's promise to go with me to-night, 
that I really feel exhausted," and the young lady 
threw herself in a most graceful attitude of list- 
lessness on a sofa that stood invitingly beside 
her. 

"But have you succeeded?" 

" Admirably ! at length mamma thinks I am 
most amiable. My persuasions were so elo- 
quent, that the most obdui-ate person could not 
have resisted them. I tried violence and sulki- 
ness at first, thinking to frighten or worry her 
into compliance ; but finding both fail, I was 
compelled to have recourse to humiliation and 
persuasion. If it had continued much longer 
I should ^lave choked by the way ; it is quite a 
relief to breathe freely again. What do you 
think of her wishing me to go under the care of 
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Mrs Hamilton to-niglit ? I realiy could hardly 
control my horror at the idea." 

" Horrible, indeed ! What would have be- 
come of all your plans, if you had V 

" My dear creature, I would not have gone 
with her for worlds ; but, however, I think tny 
plans are in too good training fui- one night 
spent under her eyes to injuire theui. Caroline 
is beginning, (think, to feel somewhat like a 
slave under this keen surveUlanee of her paragon 
mother, and to pine for the freedom of thought 
and act which I so unboundedly enjoy. She 
only wants a little of my good advice and better 
example to become really a girl of spirit." 

" But take care the spirit you are calling forth 
does not turn against you," observed Miss- Mal- 
ison. 

"Not at all likely, ma ckere. I am careful 
only to pxcite it to serve my own purposes. 
She likes tne, I believe, and I can make her 
what I please. Let her oonfidence in her 
mother be once destroyed, you will see if she 
does not act as foolishly as I can desire. She 
has been buried in the country so long, she is a 
mere infant with regard to all that concerns a 
life of fasliion ; and, therefore, will M gladly 
led by one she considers so completely au/ait 
at its mysteries as myself. I used to like her 
''in the country, because she always listened so 
eagerly to all I said about London. I saw she 
envied me even when we were children, and 
-therefore fancied myself a most important per- 
sonage." 

"And do you like her nowl" 

" Ytiu are laughing at me, chere Malison. 
You know I can not bear a rival, and this girl's 
dazzling beauty will completely cast me in the 

shade" 

" You don't mean to say her beauty can be 
compared to yours V interrupted Miss Malison. 

" Perhaps not in the sterling worth of the 
two," replied Annie, glancing complacently on 
a large mirror; "butsheis new. Malison— quite 
new. Her mother only kept her so long away 
that she might shine with the greater brilliancy 
when introduced. >As for Caroline, I like her, 
as far as she assists my plans, and by her silly, 
or, if that would serve me better, criminal con- 
duct, takes somewhat away from her mother's 
perfection, and by the pain Mrs Hamilton will 
feel, gratify my overpowering detestation. Mal- 
ison, you look delighted. Your assistance I am 
sure of, if I require it ; for you dislike this par- 
agon of her sex almost as much as I do " 

" Indeed I do. I have never forgotten nor 
forgiven her presumption a year or two ago, in 
hinting so broadly I was mistaken in my treat- 
ment of Lilla, and that gentleness would have 
much belter effect ; gentleness indeed, with a 
girl that would tire the patience of a saint. She 
is always worse after having been with this Mrs. 
Hamilton, and I suppose it will be all over again 
now. I wish, with your charming plans, my 
dear Miss Grahame, you would find one to pre- 
vent all interooutse between the Hamiltons and 
your sister." 

" At present, ma chere, such a thijig is out of 
my power ; but we will not despair ; although 
the more you would say about Miss Lilla being 
undeserving of such indulgence, the more papa 
would answer, let her go, and she. will learn to 
be better there. I heard him give mamma per- 



emptory orders the other day, when we pre- 
vented her going, never to refuse whenever 
Mrs. Hamilton invjjjpd her. Severity is a most 
admirable method, my good Malison : yon will 
break her spirit if you persevere, notwithstand- 
ing all the amiable Mrs. Hamilton may do or 
say." 

I " I wish I may ; but you have not told me all 
■yet. How proceed your schemes with Lord 
Alphioghamr' 

i " To perfection ! I have given Caroline a dis- 
taste for every other kind of person. She has 
met him, you know, once or twice here, and 
I that was sufficient to fascinate her. She thinks 
I him the handsomest and most delightful man 
I she ever knew. It is enough for Mr. Hamilton 
j to see him a friend of papa's- to be attracted to- 
ward :him; in all probability he will be intro- 
; duced at his house,. and then my scheme will 
be still easier. It will not be difficult to talk 
I Caroline into fanpying herself desperately in 
, love with him, and he with her — he is already 
attraeted ; and when I see the aspect of affairs 
favorable, I will just get some kinil friend to 
I whisper into Mrs. Hamilton's ear some of the 
pretty tales I have heard of this viscount, and 
you will see what will follow. These on dits are, 
fortunately for my plans, only known among 
my coterie. With us, they only render Lord 
Alphingham more interesting ; but with Mrs. 
Hamilton they would have the effect of banish- 
ing him forever from her presence and from 
the notice of her daughter ; the catastrophe,; my 
dear creature, shall be the perfection of diplo- 
macy, but of that hereafter. I owe Lord Al- 
phingham a spite, which I will pay off one day, 
for his desertion of me the moment Caroline 
appeared. I may do all I wish with one word. 
All my present intention is, by a gradual yet 
sure process, to undermine Carohne's confi- 
dence in her mother, and make me her con- 
fidant instead, and if I do that, the rest is easy." 
" Yoa know you have never failed in any 
scheme, therefore you may feel secure in this," 
replied Miss Malisim, with ready flattery ; for 
she knew Miss Grahame's love of designing, 
and really felt gratified at any plan tending to 
injure Mrs. Hamilton, whom she detested with 
all the malevolence of a mean and groveling 
mind, which despised the virtue that was too 
exalted for its comprehension. 

Some little time longer this amiable pair con- 
versed, but their further conversation it is need- 
less to record. We have already seen that 
Emmeline Hamilton's prejudice against Annie 
Grahame was hot unfounded, and that at pres- 
ent is enough. Before, however, we quit Lady 
Helen's mansion, we may say a few words on 
the character of Lilla, in whom, it may be rec- 
ollected, Mrs. Hamilton had ever felt interest 
sufficient to indulge a hope that she might ren- 
der her one day a greater comfort to her father 
than either of his other children. As a child, 
her temper was naturally good, though some- 
what hasty and self-willed ; high spirited, hut 
aifectionate to a degree that would have made 
the task of training and instruction easy to any 
one who possessed sufficient gentleness to win 
her affection, and with patience, yet firmness, 
to guide her in the right way. Unfortunately, 
Miss Malison possessed neither; extremely pas- 
sionate herself, where her interests did not in- 
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terfere to control it. she was not at all the per- 1 
son to guide a passionate child. Severity was ■ 
her weapon, and every means used to break the | 
spirit, which she could plainly perceive would 
soon endeavor to throw off her control. Lilla 
revolted at this treatment, and many evil qual- 
ities were thus introduced in her disposition, 
which, when they fell under her eye, Mrs Ham- 
ilton was convinced were completely the fruits 
of mistaken management. From being merely 
hasty, her passionate anger and hatred of her 
governess had now increased to such a height 
as to be really alarming not only to her weak- 
minded mother, but to Mrs. Hamilton, who, 
however, was certainly never aware of their 
extent ; for before her Lilla was generally gen- 
tle and controlled. Something always occur- 
red to call forth these bursts of passion in Lady 
Helen's presence, and, consequently, the actual 
conduct of Lilla confirmed the statement of ' 
Miss Malison as to her violence and other evil j 
qualities. Mr. Grahame, too, was compelled to : 
believe all that was told him, and his sternness 
toward his unhappy child frequently caused her ; 
to fly from his presence in dread, although her| 
warm heart yearned toward him with such deep 
affection, which, could he hi^ve guessed one half I 
of its extent, would have twined her fondly 
round his heart, and forced him to examine 
more strictly than he did the conduct of Miss! 
Malison. Lilia's dislike to her more favored i 
sister was almost as violent as that she bore to 
her governess ; and the conviction that all her 
mother's family looked on her as a passionate, ! 
evil-minded girl, of course, increased every bit- 
ter feeling. Often, very often, did Mrs. Hamil- 
ton long to implore Mr. (xrahame to dismiss 
Miss Malison, and place Lilla under the care of ; 
some lady more fitted for the task ; but she felt 
that such advice might b^ looked upon with 
come justice by Lady Helen's friends as most 
unwarrantable interference. Miss Malison had 
heea most highly recommended to Lady Helen 
il^ her mother, the Duchess of — — , and as, in 
the opinion of that branch of the family, Annie 
^abundantly displayed the good effects of her 
management, it was very naturally supposed 
that Lilia's opposite character proceeded from 
an innate evil disposition, and not from any fault 
in her governess. She was now nearly four- 
teen, and each year Mrs. Hamilton's hopes for 
■the future worth of her character became faint- 
er; yet still she determined lo do all in her 
'power to counteract Miss Malison's plans, and 
subdue Lilia's fearful passions, and those long- 
ings for revenge, not only on her governess, but 
her sister, which, by many little things, she 
could perceive were lurking round her heart.! 
Montrose Grahame had been, as we already 
know, from his earliest youth the intimate friend 
of Mr. Hamilton, and, notwithstanding the in- : 
creasing cares of their respective families, this 
friendship had continued, and, if possible, in- 1 
creased, and Mrs. Hamilton sharing the senti-' 
ments of her husband, the qualities of Grahame 
-speedily caused him to become her friend like- 
wise She had ever seen with regret his, stern- 
ness to his children ; she saw also that he was 
pained, deeply pained, as their characters be- 
■came more matured ; and, spite of the difficul- 
ties of the task, her benevolent mind determ- 
-ined to leave no means untried to make one 



child at least his comfort. Lilia's affection for 
her was as violent as her other feelings, and 
on that she resolved at first to work. It was 
strange, too, how devotedly attached this wild 
and headstrong girl became to one. who of all 
others appeared least suited to her, and that 
one the mild and pensive Ellen. It appeared 
as if it were a relief to meet one so widely dif- 
ferent to herself, and therefore she loved her. 
The high spirits and animation of Emmeline 
appeared less congenial to her affections than 
the gentle sweetness of Ellen. Caroline was 
Annie's friend, and that was enough for her ; 
not even her being Mrs. Hamilton's daughter 
could make her an object of interest. On the 
day we have mentioned, Lilla had sat for above 
an hour in her room ; indignation at the insult 
she had received swelling in every vein, and 
longingwith sickening intensity for some means 
to free herself from such galling thraldom. She 
did not give vent to her injured feelings in tears, 
but her countenance so clearly expressed the 
emotions of her heart, that it actually startled 
a servant who entered with a message — a re- 
quest from Mrs. Hamilton that her young friend 
would spend that evening with her daughter and 
niece. Lilla started up with a wild exclamation 
of delight, and the anticipation of the evening 
hours enabled her to obey with haughty calm- 
ness the summons of Miss Malison. Before, 
however, she departed on her visit, a fresh ebul- 
lition had taken place between the sisters in 
thf presence of their mother, to the great terror 
of Lady Helen, whose irritation at Lilia's vio- 
lence increased, as she could perceive nothing 
in Annie's words or manner to call for it. Had 
she been less indolent, she might easily have dis- 
covered that her elder daughter never permiltetf 
a single opportunity to escape without elicitfng 
Lilia's irritability. As it was, she coldly reject- 
ed the off»red caresses the really affectionate 
girl would have lavished on her, as she wished 
her good night, and therefore it was with 'a heart 
bursting with many mingled emotions she sought 
the happy home of her beloved friends. 

There gladly will we follow her, for the scenes 
of violence and evil passion we have slightly 
touched on are net subjects on which we luva 
to lingei. 



CHAPTER III. 

There was thought, deep thought, engraved . 
on Mrs. Hamilton's expressive countenance, as 
she sat beside a small table, her head leaning 
on her hand, anxious, perhaps even painful, 
visions ooenpyin^ her reflective mind. The 
evening was gradually darkening into twili<Tht, 
but still she did not move, nor was it till a vTell- 
known tap sounded at the door, and her hus- 
band stood before her, that she looked up. 

" Will you not let your husband share these 
anxious thoughts, my Emmeline?" he said, as 
he gazed earnestly on her face. 

" My husband may, perhaps, think them silly 
and unfounded fancies," she replied, with a faint 
smile. 

" He is so prone to do so," answered Mr. 
Hamilton, in an accent of playful reproach • 
" but if you will not tell me, I must guess them 
— ^you are thinking of our Caroline ?'' 
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" Arthur, I am,'' sbe said, with almost start- 1 " But it is waninsr, Arthur. The last month 
ling earnestness; "oh, you can not tell how I know, I feel it is decreasing. She is no longer 
anxiously ! I know not whether I am right to the same open-hearted girl with me as she was 
expose her to the temptations of the world;' I , so lately at Oakwood. She is withdrawing her 
know her disposition, I see the evils that may , confidence from her mother, to bestow it on one 
accrue from it, and yet, even as if I thought not whom I feel assured is unworthy of it" 



of their existence, I expose her to them. Oh, 
my husband, can this be right ? can I be doing 
a parent's duty ?" 

" We should not, my beloved, be fulfilling the 
duties of our station, did we not sometimes 
mingle in society : all oar duty is not comprised 
in domestic life, fit is when we retain oar 
integrity unsullie(^ our r estrainin g pr inciple s 
unetanged in the mijjst of tem pta tiygs. fBatwe 
sHowTorth,*even to thelliougUfess, the spirit 
that actuates us, and, by example, may do good.l 
Besides, remember, dearest, we are not about t(7 
enter into continued and incessant dissipation, 
which occupies the existence of so many; we 
have drawn a line, and Caroline loves her 
parents too well to expect or wish to pass its 
boundary. Remember, too, the anxious fears 
■which were yours when Percy was about to 
enter into scenes ot even stronger temptation 
than those which will surround his sister ; and 
have they had foundation ? Has not the influ- 
ence of his mother followed him there, and re- 
strained him even at the moment of trial, and 
will not the influence of that mother do the 
same for Caroline ?" 

" Percy is, indeed, all my heart could wish," 
replied Mrs. Hamilton, still somewhat sadly; 
" but his disposition is different to that of Caro- 
line. I know his confidence in me is such, and 
his afTection so strong, that for my sake he 
would do more than those who but slightly know 
him would imagine. When a son really loves 
his mother, it is a diflerent, perhaps a more fer- 
vid feeling than that ever known by a daughter. 
He feels bound to protect, to cherish, and that 
very knowledge of power heightens his affec- 
tions." 

" You do not doubt your daughters' love, my 
Emmeline? must I accuse you of < injustice 
too?" J . 

"No, dearest Arthur, I do not doubt their 
love ; for ray Emmeline I do not tremble. Her 
confidence I shall never lose ; her affections, 
however I may be called upon to exert my 
authority, will never wavef, and completely 
opposite as are the feelings with which she and 
Percy regard me, their love may be equally in- 
tense. But forgive me, my dear husband, I 
may be unjust, and if I am, may my child forgive 
me ; I am not — oh, that I w*ere — equally confi- 
dent in ray Caroline. She loves me, but that 
afl"Ation, I know, does not prevent her thinking 
me harsh and unkind, if my wishes interfere 
with her^. My authority is not the same with 
her as it is to her sister and cousin. She seeks 
another confidential friend besides her mother, 
for she' dreads my opinions differing from hers. 
I have marked her thus in early childhood, and 
it still exists, though her temper is more con- 
trolled, her disposition more improved. The 
last few years- she has been thrown almost en- 
tirely with me, and not ranch above a twelve- 
month since she shrunk from the idea of oonfid- 
ing in any one as she did in me." 

" And while that confidence exists, my Em- 
meline, you surely have no right to fear." 



Nay, Emmeline, your anxiety must be 
blinding" you ; you are too anxious." 

His wife answered him not in words, but she 
raised her expressive eyes to his face, and he 
saw they were filled with tears. 

" Nay, nay, mv beloved !" he exclaimed, as 
he folded her to {lis bosom, struck with sadden 
self-reproach. " Have my unkind words called 
forth these tears ? forgive me, my best love ; I 
think I loye my children, hut I know not half 
the depths of a mother's tenderness, my Emme^ 
line, nor that clear-sightedness which calls for 
disquietude so much sooner in her gentle heart 
than in a father's. But can we in no way pre- 
vent the growth of that intimacy of which I 
know you disapprove ?" 

"No, my dearest Arthur, it must now take 
its course. Pain as it is to me, I will not rudely 
check my child's affections ; that will not bring 
them back to me. She may, one day, discoveir 
her error, and will then gladly return to that 
love, that tenderness, of which she now thinks 
bat lightly. I must endeavor to wait till that 
day comes, with all the patience I can teach 
my heart to feel," she added, with a smile. 
"Perhaps I am demanding more than is my 
due. It is not often we find young girls willing 
to be contented with their mother only as a 
friend ; they pine for novelty, for comp^ions of 
their own age, who they imagine can sympa- 
thize better in their feelings.} A child is all in 
all to a mother, though a parent is but one 
link in the life of a child ; yet my children have 
so long looked on me as a friend, that, perhap!^ 
I feel this loss of confidence the more pain- 
fully." 

" But you will regain it, my Emmeline ; our 
Caroline is only dazzled now ; she will soon 
discover the hollowness of Annie's professions 
of everlasting friendship." 

Mrs. Hamilton shook her head. 

" I doubt it, my dear husband. The flattering 
warmth with which Annie first met Caroline 
has disappointed me. I thought and hoped that 
here, surrounded by all her fashionablo acquaint- 
ances, she would rather have neglected her 
former friends, and Cardline's pride taking um- 
brage, their intimacy would have been at onoe 
dissolved. Instead of this, Annie never fails to 
treat her with the most marked distinction, evi- 
dently appearing to prefer her much above her 
other friends ; and, therefore, as in this instance 
Caroline has found my warnings and suspicions 
needless and unjust, she is not likely to permit 
my opinion of Annie to gain much ascendency." 

"But deceived as we have been in this "in- 
stance, my dear Emmeline, may we not be so 
in other points of Annie's character ? She is 
evidently devoted to fashion and fashionable 
pleasures, but still there may be some good 
qualities lurking round her heart, which her 
intimacy with Caroline may bring forward." 

" I hope it may be so,'' replied Mrs. Han- 
ilton, fervently, though somewhat doabtingly. 
"For her father's sate, as well as that of my 
child, I wish her disposition may be different 
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to that which I, pethaps uncharitably, believe 
U. You must stive^ me a portion nf your siyn- 
goine and trusting hopes, my dearest Arthur," 
she continued, fondly faying her hand in his. 

Mr. Hamilton returned a'playful answer, and 
endeavbred to turn the thoncrhts of his wife to 
other and more pleasurable subjects. Apxiety 
such as hers could not be entirely dispelled, but 
It was lessened, for she bad imparted it to her 
husband, and his watchful care would combine 
with her own to guard their child. 

Very different were Caroline's feelings on 
this important night. Mrs. Hamilton's fears 
;*£<! Ahnie's hopes were both well founded. 
We have known the character of Caroline frbm 
> child ; and though the last three or foiir years 
.it had so imptoved, that at Oakwoad Mrs. Ham- 
ilton had ventured to banish fear, and indalge 
jn cf ery pleasing hope, yet there was a degree 
of pride still remainii^, that revolted very fre- 
Uuemly from the counsels even of her mother; 
that high and independent spirit sometimes in 
secret longed to throW (off the very slisht re- 
straint in which she felt held at home. She 
conld not bear to feel that she was in any way 
•controlled: she longed for the exercise of power, 
and by the display of that beauty, those quali- 
fies, she knew she possessed, force herself to he 
ficfcnowledged as a girl of far more consequence 
than she appeared to be when in the quiet halls 
of Oakwuod. There nothing ever occurred to 
call these feelings forth, but they were only 
dormant, and in London they oibtained much 
greater sway. She felt more controlled than 
fever by her mother. Secretly she pined to free 
herself from that which she magnified into 
.thralldom, but which was Tjut the watchful ten- 
derness of a devoted parent ; and when the rep- 
resentations, sympathy, and persuasions of Annie 
were listened to, no wonder these feelings in- 
creased. Cautiously Miss Grahame had work- 
ed : she continually spoke of the freedom she 
enjoyed ; she (introduced her friend to some 
young ladies who were continually speaking of 
jthe deligh's of independence both in act and 
word. Once Introduced, they said they were 
emancipated fi^im the labor of the schoiilroom, 
they could employ themselves as they liked, go' 
out when they pleased, and their niothers never 
Interfered with their ainusements, except to see 
Ihat they were becomingly dressed, chaperon 
them to balls, and second all their efforts at fas- 
cination. 

The restraint which, when compared with 
these, Caroline could not but feel was hers at 
home, of course became more and more intoler- 
ebls. In confidence, she imparted to Annie her 
discontent. For the first time she confided in 
Itnother, feelings she shrunk from imparting to 
her mother, and once such a confidential inti- 
macy commenced, she neither could nor would 
draw back. Annie artfully appeared to soothe, 
while in reality she heightened the disconteSit, 
and even indignation of her friend. Yes ; Car- 
oline, by slow degrees, became even indignant 
at the conduct of that mother whose every 
thought, whose most fervent prayer was for the 
happiness of her children ; and she looked to 
this night as the beginning of a new era, when 
(she allowed l"",r9eir to hope, with the assistance 
of Annie, she would gradually escape from con- 
trol, and act ao other girls of spirit did. 



There was another subject on which, by the 
advice of Annie, Cardline carefully refrained 
from speaking at hoine, and that was Lord 
Alphingham, a handsome and elegant viscount, 
who, it may be remembered, had been men- 
tioned in Annie's conversation with Miss Mali- 
son ; and yet it would appear strange that such 
was Miss Grrahame's counsel, when M'- Ham- 
ilton frequently spoke of the viscount with 
every mark of approbation due to his public 
conduct; of bis private, little was known, and 
still less inquired. He was famous in the Upper 
House — an animated and eloquent speaker — 
seconding and aiding witli powerful influence 
all Grahame's endeavors in the Lower House, 
and rendering himself to the latter a most able 
and influential friend. His brilliant qualities, 
both as a member of parliament and of polite 
society, rendered him universally codrted ; yet, 
notwithstanding this, Mr. Hatniltoh had never 
invited him to his boilse, 

"His public character, as far, at least, as it 
meets our eye, is unquestionably worthy of ad- 
miration," he had said one day to his wife, "but 
I know nothing more; of his private character 
and conduct 1 am and must remain ignorant, 
and, therefore, I will not expose my children to 
the fascination' of his society in the intimacy of 
home." 

Mrs. Hamilton bai agreed with him, but it' 
required not the "intimacy of home" to give 
Annie ian opportunity of persuading Caroline 
toward secretly accepting his , attentions, and 
making an impression in his favor on her heart ; 
and the latter looked to her entree with the more 
pleasure, as she hoped, and with some justice, 
it would give her many more opportiinities of 
meetin^g him than she now enjoyed, She saw 
before her, in imagiriation. a long train of cap- 
tives whom she would enslave, still Lord Al- 
phingham in all stood pre-eminent; and visions 
of varied nature, but all equally brilliant, floated 
before her eyes, as she prepared for the grand 
ball which, for the first time in her life, she was 
about to' join. 

The business of the toilet was completed, and 
we might forgive the proud smile of exultation 
which curled round her lip, as she gazed on the 
large pier glass which reflected her whole figure. 
The graeefnl folds of the rich white silk that 
formed her robe suited well with the tall and 
commanding form they encircled. The radiant 
clasp of diamonds securing the braid of pearls 
which twined tlie dark glossy hair, glittered 
with unusual brilliancy on that noble yet haughty 
brow, and heigh1;ened the dazzling beauty of her 
countenance. The dark eyes sparkling vvith ani- 
mation, her cheek possessing the rose of buoyant 
youth and health, the Grecian nose, the lip, whicli 
ewen pride could not rob of its beauty, all com- 
bined to form a face lovely indeed. Fanny had 
gazed, and admired her young lady with sup- 
pressed exclamations of delight, which were 
strangely at variance with the sigh that at that 
instant sounded on Caroline's ear ; she turned 
hastily and beheld her mother, who wa? gazing ' 
on her with looks of such excessive tenderness 
that a strange pSng of self-reproach darted 
throngh her heart, although it was instantly 
banished by the fatioy, that 'if it was with a sio-h 
her mother regarded her on such a night, how 
could she look fqj- sympathy in the pleasure then 
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occupying her mind. At Oakwood every feel- 
ing, every anticipation would have been instantly 
impartedi but rtow she only lonf;ed to meet An- 
nie, that to her all might be told without restraint. 
Painl'ul, indeed; was this unwonted silence of a 
child to the lonil heart of IWts. Hamilton, but she 
refused lo notice it. Much, very much, did she 
wish to say, but she saw by the countenance of 
her daughter it might be considered mistimed; 
yet to launch the beautifnl girl she saw before 
her into the labyrinth of the world, without ut- 
tering one word of the thoughts which were 
thriinging on her mind, she felt was impossible. 
Xhey might not have the effect she wished, yet 
she would do her duty. Desiring Fanny to takfe 
her young lady's shawl down stairs, she gently 
detained Caroline as she was about to loUow 
her. 

"Listen to me but for a. few minutes, my 
love," she said, inthat affectionate yet impress- 
ive tone, which seldom failed to arrest the at- 
tention of her children, ''and forgive me, if my 
words fall harshly and coldly on your excited 
fancy. I know well the feelings that are yours, 
though you perhaps think I do not, by the in- 
voluntary sigh you heard', and I can sympathize 
with them, though lately you have refused to 
seek my sympathy. Bright as arc your antici- 
pations, reality for a time will be still brighter. 
Brilliant will be the scenes of enchantment in 
which you will mingle — brilliant, indeed, for yon 
are beautiful, my Caroline — and admiration on 
all sides will be your own. Why should you 
look on me with surprise, my child ? that beauty 
on which perhaps my heart has ofteii dwelt too 
proudiv, is not my gift nor of yonr creatian> 
The 6reat Being who has given you those 
charms of face and form will mark how His gift 
is u.sed ; and oh, forget not for one moment His 
all-seeing eye is as much upon you in the crowded 
balias in the retirement of your own room. You 
will bo exposed to more temptations than have 
yei been yours ; the most dangerous temptations, 
adulation, triumph, exciting pleasures of every 
kind, will be around you. The world in radiant 
beaul y will loudly call upon you to follow it alone, 
to resign all things to become its votary; the 
trial of prosperity will indeed be yours. Caro- 
line, ray child, for my sake, if not for your own, 
resist them all. My happiness is in your hands. 
Seek your God in this ordeal, even more than 
you would in that of adversity ; there the spirit 
naturally (lies from earth, here it clings tena- 
ciously to the world. Pray to Him to resist the 
temptations that will surround — implore itim to 
teach you the best use of those charms He has 
bestowed on yon. Forsake him not ; Caroline, 
I conjure you, be not drawn away from Him. 
Do not let your thoughts be so wholly engrossed 
by pleasure as to prevent your bestowing on Him 
but one hour of your day. Let me Shsp my 
child to my heart, when we return to Gakwood, 
unsullied, untouched by the stains of the woVld. 
Let me have the blessed comfort of seeing my 
Caroline return to the home of her childhood the 
same innocent, happy being she was when she 
left, i have ever endeavored to make you hap- 
pyj.*" give you those plesisures you naturally 
desire, to form your character not only for the 
happiness of this world, but for that of the next ; 
then if you Ire ever tempted to do wrong, if no 
higher consideration bids you pause, think on 



your mother, Caroline; remember my happines* 
or misery greatly depends on you, and, oh, if 
you have ever loved me, pause ere you proceed." 

'■ Mother, do not douht me ; Caroline Hamil- 
ton will never sully the name she bears," replied; 
Caroline, her eye flashing, and speaking proudly, 
to conceal the emotion her mother's words had- 
involuntarily produced. 

Mrs. Hamilton gazed on the haughty and^ 
satisfied security the features of her child ex-' 
pressed. A more softened feeling Would at that, 
moment better have pleaseJ the yearning heart 
of the mothei-, but she checked the rising sigli 
of dTsappointment, and folding Caroline to her 
bosom, she imprinted a fond liiss on her nobl.e 
brow, and murmuring, "God in Heaven blesi 
you, my child, and grant you sufficient strength," 
they descended the stairs together. 

Brilliant indeed was the scene that met the 
dazzled eyes of Caroline, as she entered the 
elegant suite of rooms of the Duchess of Roth- 
bury. The highest rank, the greatest talent, 
the loveliest of beauty's daughters, the manliest 
and noblest of her sons, were all assembled in^ 
that flood of light which every apartment might 
be termed. Yet could the varied countenances 
of these noble crowds have clearly marked the 
character within, what a strange and varied 
page in the book of human life might that ball^ 
have unfolded'. 

But various as are the characters that compose 
an assemblage such as this, the tone is gAierallyj 
given by the character and manner of (he lady 
of the house, and her Grace the Duchess of Roth* 
bury was admirably fitted for the position she 
filled. A daughter of fashion, bred up from her 
earliest years fn scenes of luxury and pomp, she 
had yet escaped the selfishness, the artificial 
graces, which are there generally predominant. 
She had married early in life, a marriage a la 
mode, that is to say, not of love, but of interest 
on the part of her parents, and on her own, 
dazzled, perhaps, by the exalted rank of the 
man who had nude her an offer of his hand. 
They were happy. The highly-principled mind 
of the duchess revolted from that conduct whici^ 
would, even in the on dit of a censorious worldt 
have called the very faintest whisper on her 
name ; and her husband, struck by the unwav- 
ering honor and integrity of her conduct, gradu- 
ally deserted the haunts of ignoble pleasure^ 
which he had been wont to frequent, and paid 
her those marks of consideration and respec% 
both in public and private life, which she so 
greatly' deserved. A large family had been th4 
fruits of this union, all of whom, except her two 
youngest daughters and two of her sons, weia 
inarried, and to the satisfaction of their parent^ 
There was a degree of reserve, amounting ta 
severity, in the character of the duchess, whicli 
prevented that same affectionate confidence be- 
tween her and her children as subsisted in Mr- 
Hamilton's family. Yet she had been a kind! 
and careful mother, and her children everprove^ 
that surrounded as she constantly was by tM 
fashionable and the gay, she had presided ove^ 
the education of her daughters, and been more 
than usually particular in the choice of goverik 
esses. Violent as she might be considered is 
her prejudices for and against, yet there was 
that in her manner which alike prevented the 
petty feelings of dislike and envy, and equal^^ 
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debarred her from being regarded with aoy of 
that warm afTection. for which no one imagined 
how frequently she had pined.' She stood alone, 
respected, by many revered, 'and she was now 
content with thi.s, though her youth had longed 
for somewhat more. Her chosen friend, spite 
of the difierence of rank, had been Mr. Hamil- 
ton's mother, and she had watched with the 
, jealousy of true friendship the object of Arthur 
Hamilton's love. 

A brief yet penetrating surv^ of Emmeline 
Manvers's character she took, and was satisfied. 
The devotion of Mrs. Hamilton, for so many 
years, to her children she had ever admired, and 
frequently defended her with warmth when any 
ofie ventured before her to condemn her conduct. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton regarded her with rev- 
erence and affection, and were gratified at that 
kindness which insisted that the emtrie of Caro- 
line should take place at her house. 

The Earl and Countess Elmore were also 
pre-eminent among the guests — young, noble, 
exquisitely lovely, the latter at once riveted all 
eyes, yet by the graceful dignity of her manner, 
repelled all advances of familiarity. She might 
have been conscious of her charms, .she could 
Dot, fail to be, but she only valued them as hav- 
ing attracted toward her the man she loved. 
She only used them to endear him to his homej 
and it was vRhen alone with the earl, that the 
sweet playfjlltiess of her character was displayed 
to its full extent, and scarcely could he then be- 
lieve her the same being who in society charmed 
as much by her dignity and elegance, as by her 
surpassing beauty. The family of the Marquis 
of Malvern were also present; they had been 
long known to Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, who 
were glad to resorae an intimacy which had 
been checked by their retirement, but which 
had ever been remembered with mutual pleasure. 
The Earl of St. Eval, eldest son of the marquis, 
might have been thought by many, who only 
Imew him casually, as undeserving of the high 
venown he enjoyed; and many young ladies 
would have wondered at Kmmeline Hamilton's 
undisguised admiration. Handsome he certainly 
was not; yet intelligence and nobleness were 
stamped upon that broad straight brow, and 
tiiose dark eyes were capable at times of speak- 
ing the softest emotions of the human heart. 
But it was only when he permitted himself to 
speak with energy that his countenance was 
displayed to advantage, and then the bright rays 
of intellect and goodness which gilded every 
feature, aided by the eloquent tones of his full, 
rich voice, would have made the most careless 
turn and look again, and ask why they admired ; 
but such times were few. Reserved, almost 
painfully so, he was generally prone in such 
(Scenes as this to stand alone, for few indeed 
were those of eitl^er sex, with wnom the soul of 
Elijgene St. t^val coultf hold commune ; but this 
fight there was more animation than usual glit- 
jering in his dark eyes. He was the first of the 
Admiring crowd to join Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton's 
aarty, and petition for the hand of Caroline in 
the next quadrille. It was with a smile of proud 
satisfaction her father relinquished her to the 
young man, for she had consented, although the 
watchful eye of her mother Qbserved her glance 
(ound the room, as' if in search for some other, 
imd a shade of disappointment pass over h^r 



brow, that said her search was fruitless; thai 
feeling, was but momentary, however. She 
joined the festive throng, and her young heart 
beat quicker as ^e met the. many glances of 
undisguised admiration fixed constantly upon 
her. " Seldom had Mr. Hamilton been so be.set 
as he was that night by the number of young 
men who pressed forward to implore him for an 
introduction to his beautiful daughter; and Caro- 
line's every anticipation of triumph was indeed 
fulfilled. Her mother was right. Reality was 
in this i-a.se far more dazzling than even imagina- 
tion had been. There were many in that cplen- 
did scene equally, perhaps even more beautiful 
than Caroline Hamilton, but she posses.>ied the 
charm of which almost all around her were de- 
prived, that of novelty.. She was, indeed, a 
novice amid scenes of fashion, and the genuine 
pleasure her countenance expressed, appeared 
a relief when compared to many around her. 
The name of Hamilton had never been entirely 
forgotten in London. Their singularity in living 
so lona in unbroken retirement had been by many 
ridiculed, by others condemned, as an attempt 
to appear better than their neighbors ; and many 
were the speculations as to whether the saintly 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton wonld really do such a 
wicked thing as introduce their daughters into 
society; or whether they would keep the poor 
girls in the country like nuns, to be moped to 
death. Great, therefore, was tto" at tonishment 
of some, and equally great the pleasure to others, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton re-appeared among 
their London friends; and that night the warm 
greetings of many old friends who thronged 
around them, eager to introduce to their notice 
the young members of their families, afforded a 
pleasing satisfaction to the heart of Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, wtiose gentle courtesy and winning «i!Bil#- 
they found had not in the least deserted her. 
The feelings of a mother swelled warmly within 
her as she gazed on her child ; her fond heart 
throbbed with chastened pride, as she marked 
the unfeigned and respectful admiration Caroline 
received, and these emotions, combined with the 
pleasure she felt at beholding again well-remem- 
bered faces, and hearing the glad tones of eager 
greeting, caused this evening to be equally as 
pleasurable to her, though in a difierent way, as 
it was to Caroline. 

The attentions of Eugene St. Eval to Miss 
Hamilton continued as unintermitting as they 
were respectful the whole of that night; and 
Caroline, if she did not encourage, certainly 
forbade them not. She listened to him with 
more attention; she appeared more animated 
with him than with any of her pther partners, 
one, perhaps, alone excepted, and yet she had 
taught her young heart to receive impressions 
to. his prejudice, which Anpie never permitted 
an opportunity to pass without carefully instill- 
ing. Why did she then permit his attentions ? 
She knew not; while listening to his voice, 
there was a fascination about him she could not 
resist, but in her solitary hours she studiously 
banished his image to give place to one whom 
by the representations of Annie, she peisuaded 
herself that she loved alone. 

Genuine, indeed, had be?n the enjoyment of 
Caroline Hamilton, from the first moment she 
had entered the ball-room; but if it could be 
heightened, it was when, about the middle of 
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the evening, Lord Alphingham entered. A 
party of gay young men instantlv surrounded 
him, but breaking from them all, he attached 
himself the greater part of the night to Mr. 
Hamilton. Only two quadrilles he danced with 
Caroline, but they were enough to aid the 
schemes of Annie. She was at hand to excite, 
to an almost painful degree, the mind of her 
friend, to speak in rapturous praise of Lord 
Alphingham, to chain him now and then to her 
side, and yet so contrive, that the whole of his 
conversation was with Cjir#line; and yet the 
conduct of Annie Grahame had been such that 
night as rather to excite the admiration than 
the censure of Mr. Hamilton. Playfully he 
combated the prejudice of his wife, who as 
sportively owned that Miss Grahame's conduct 
in society was different to that she had antici- 
pated ; but her penetrative mind felt not the more 
at ease when she thought on the friendship that 
subsisted between Annie and her child. 

"Am I dreaming, or is it Mrs. Hamilton , I 
again behold ?" exclaimed an elderly gentle- 
man, as she came forward, and hastily advanc- 
ing, seized both her hands, and pressed them 
with unfeigned warmth and pleasure, which 
greeting Mrs. Hamilton as cordially returned. 
He was a very old friend of her father's, and 
had attained by promotion his present high rank 
of Admiral of the Blue, but had been the first 
captain under whose orders her lamented broth- 
er sailed. Very many, therefore, were the as- 
sociations that filled her mind as she beheld 
him, and her mild'e>yes for a moment glistened 
in uncontrollable erabtion. 

" How very man/ changes have taken place 
since we have come alongside, Mrs. Hamilton," 
the old veteran said, gazing on the blooming 
matron before him with almosti paternal pleas- 
ure. '• Poor Delmoht ! could his' kind heart 
have borne up against the blow of poor Charles's 
fate, he surely would have been happy, if all 
the tales I hear of his daughter Emmeline be 
true." 

"Come and judge for yourself. Sir George; 
my home must ever be open to my father's 
dearest friend," replied Mrs. Hamilton, endeav- 
oring by speaking playfully to conceal the pain- 
ful reminiscences called forth by his words, " I 
will not vouch for the truth of any thing you 
may have heard about us in London. You 
must contrive to moor your ship in the harbor 
of Oakwood, and thus gratify us all." 

" Ay, ay ; take care that I do not east anchor 
there so long, that you will find the best thing 
will be to cut the cable^ send me adrift, and 
thus get rid of me," replied the old sailor, de- 
lighted at her addressing him in nautical phrase. 
" Your appearance here has belied , half the 
stories I heard ; so now that you have given me 
permission, I shall set sail to discover the trnth 
of the rest." 

"You heard, I suppose, that Mr. Hamilton 
never intended his children to visit l^ondou ? 
They were too good, too — what may I te?m it ? 
too perfect, to mingle with their fellow-cieeet- 
iires: is not that it, admiral?" demanded Mrs. 
Hamilton, with a smile. 

" Ay, ay ; something very like it — but glad 
to see the wind is changed from that corner. 
Don't like solitude, particularly for yoimg folks, 
and bow many are here ?" 



"Of my children?" The veteran nodded, 
"gut one, my eldest girl. I do not consider 
her sister quite old enough to be introduced." 

"And. you left her in harbor, and only per- 
mitted one frigate to cruise. If she had any of 
her uncle Charles's spirit, she would have shown 
some little insubordination at that piece of dis- 
cipline, Mrst Hamilton," said the old man, joy- 
ously. 

^ority is established somewhat 
"^ 051 the basis of affection," 

;a1i>agaia smiling. 
SleamBthat secret of govern- 
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ment, have you? iJfoW&^ho would think this 
wa« the little quief girl^ 



had dandled on my 
storm and war tbilt 
here arc your sons ?" 



knee, and told her tale: 
made her shudder? Af 

" Both at college." 

"What neither of them a chip of the old 
block, and neither of them^or the sea ? Don't 
like their taste. No spirit of salt-water within 
them." ^' - 

" But neithetof them deficient in spirit for a 
life on shore,. But, however, to set you^ hezift 
at ease, for the naval honor of our iaifiilj^^ir 
George, I have a nephew, whOjJ think, some 
few years hence will prove a hraive and ga^^^ 
son of Neptune. The acoountswe have o^Wtt 
are most' pleasing. He has inherited* all poor 
Charles's spirit and daring, as w ell asiffliat true 
courage for* which you have saidpny brotfifer 
was so rem,arka^Je." 

" Glad of S— Tglad of it; but what nephew? 
who is he ? A ne[3iew of Mr. Hamilton's will 
not raise the glory of the Delmont family ; and 
you had only one brother, if I remember right- 
ly?" 

" Have you quite forgotten the beautiful girl 
who,, when I last, had the pleasure of meeting 
you in such a scene as this, was the object o? 
universal attraction? You surely remember, 
my father's favorite Kleanor, Sir George ?" 

"Eleanor — Eleanor — let me think;" and tho 
old sailor for a moment put himself in a musing 
attitude, and then starting, exclaimed, "to ba 
sure I do; the loveliest girl I ever cast eyea 
upon ; and what has become of her ? By-the- 
by, there was some story- about her, was there 
not ? She chose a husband for herself, and ran 
oir, and broke her poor father's heart. Where 
is she now ?" 

"Let her faults be forgotten, my dear Sir 
George," replied Mrs. Hamilton, with some 
emotion. " They were fully, painfully repented. 
Let them die with her." 

"Die! Is she, too, dead ? What, that grace- 
ful sylph, that exquisite creature I see befors 
me now, in all the pride of conscious loveliness!" 
and the veteran drew his rough hand across hks 
eyes in unfeigned emotion, theij hastily recover- 
ing himself, he said, " and this boy— this sailor 
is her son. I can hardly believe it possible> 
Why he surely can not be old enough to go to 
sea.'"' 

" You forget the number of years that have 
passed. Sir George. Edward is now eighteen, 
as old, if not older, than his mother was when 
you last saw her." 

" And when did poor Eleanor die ?" 

" Six years ago. She had been left a widow- 
in India, and only reached her native land to 
breathe her last in my arms. You will ba 
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pleased, I thinlr, with her danghter, though, on 
second thought, perhaps, she may not be quite 
lively enough for you ; however, I must beg 
your nbtice for her, as her attachment to Her 
brother is so excessive, that all relating to the 
» sea is to her in the highest degree interesting." 

"And do your sister's children live Vfith you 
— had their father no relations ?" ** 

" None ; and even if he had, I should have 
pfetitiohpd' to bring them up an^^ipti'them as 
my own. Poor children.;;jj|pHReir mother 
died, their sitnatioii' wa|e^iaee|Pmelancholy. 
Helpless otpharts of t^^Add ,sci|eely twelve, 
cast on astrange ]in^ii^iti\0t 5ne single friend 
to whom they could' Ipolcjfor succor or proiec- 
tipn. My heart bled ^^^hem, and never once 
have I regretted my d^iion." 

The old man lucked at her glbwiiig cheek in 
admiration, and pre^ng her hand, he said 
warmly, prefacing his™ ords, as he always did, 
with the affirmative aty, ay." 

" Your father's daughter must be somewhat 
diff^eiit to others of her rank.^J must come 
an^ee you, positively I must. Wind and tide 
wilPbe strongly against m^ if you do not see 
me in a few days anchoring off your coast. No 
sfiMhsidjsturbJ|!)nr*'harbor. 1 fancy. But what 
haHl^come' of^our husband^your daughter ? 
}et me s^ all I can belonging to yon.^ Oome, 
M|^\ HawilU^ crowd sail, and tow me' at once 
t^ ^ wish^for port." 

Entering playfully mto th^Vjetei'aji's humor, 
Mrs. Hamilton took his arm' andireturned to the 
ball-room, where she was speedn^joined by her 
husband, who Welcomed Sir George Wilmot 
with as much warftith and cordiality as his wife 
had done, and as soon as the quadrille was fin- 
ished, a glance from her mother brought Caro- 
line and her partner, Lord Alphingham, to her 
side. 

• The astonishment of Sir George, as Mrs. 
Hamilton introduced the blooming girl before 
hlni as her daughter, was so irresistibly comic, 
that no one present could prevent a smile ; and 
that surprise was heightened when, in answer 
to his Supposition that she must be the eldest of 
Mrs. Hamilton's family, Mrs. Hamilton replied 
that her two sons were both older, and Caroline 
was, ittdeed. the yotiBp(est but one. 

"Then I tell yott what, Mrs. Hamilton,'-' the 
old veteran said, "Old Time has been playing 
triliks with me, and drawing me much nearer 
eternity than I at all imagined myself, or else 
he has stopped with me and gone oh with you." 

"Or rather, my good friend," replied Mr. 
Jfamilton, "you can only trace the hand of 
'fime upon yourself, having no children ini 
whose increasing years you can behold him, 
ahd, therefore, he is very likely to slip the cable 
before you are aware ; but with us such can 
iiotbe.'' 

" Ay; ay, Hamilton, sttppose it must be so — 
*ish I had some children of my own, but shall 
come and watch Time's progress on these in- 
litead. Ah, Miss Hamilton, why am I such an 
eld man? I see all the youngsters running off 
with the pretty girls, and I can not venture to 
ask one to dance with me." 

"May I venture to ask you then, Sir George ? 
The name of Admiral Wilmot would be suffi- 
^i^nt for any gi'rlj I should think, to feel proud of 
her partner, even were he much older and much 



less gallant than you. Sir George," answered 
Caroline, with ready courtesy, for she had often 
heard her mother speak of hira, and his manner 
pleased her. 

"Well, that's a pretty fair challenge, Sir 
George ; you mnst take up the glgve thrown 
from "so fair a hand," observed Lord Alphing- 
ham, with a smile that, to Caroline, andieven to 
her mother, rendered his strikingly handsome, 
features yet handsomer. " Shall I relinquish-, 
my partner?" 

"No, no, Alphing^am ;. yon are better suited 
to hipr here. Afchqtee— at your own home, 
Mi.ss Hamilton,, one iiiight, I shall remind you 
of your promise^and we will trip it together. 
Now I dan onJy thank you for your courtesy; 
it has done ray heart good, and reconciled me to 
my old age." < 

" i maj' chance to find a rival at home. Sir 
George. If you see my sister, you will not be 
content with me. She will use every effort to 
surpass me in- your good graces; for when I 
tell her I have seen the brawe admiral whose 
exploits h»ve often caused- her oheek to flush 
with pride — patriotic pride .■■hecallsnt — she will 
be wild till she has seen you." 

" Will she — will she, mdeed ? i Come and see- 
her to-morrow ; tell her so, with an old man's 
love, and that I scolded your mother heartily for 
not bringing her to-night. Mind orders ; let me 
see if you are sailor enough instinctively to obey 
an old captain's orders." 

'• Trust to me. Sir George,!; replied Caroline, 
laughingly, and a young mMafc-fhat instant ad- 
dressing her by name, she bowed gracefully to 
the veteran, and turned toward him who spoke. 

" Miss Hamilton, I claim your promise for 
this quadrille," said Lord Henry B'Este. 

"Good-by,',' said Sir George. ^'^'J shall claim 
yon for my partner when I see you at home." 

" St. Eval dancing agaim. Merciful powers ! 
we certainly shall have the roof tumbling over 
our heads.'' exclaimed Lord Henry, as he and 
Caroline found themselves vis a vis to the earl 
of whom he spoke. - 

" Why, is it so very extraordinary that a 
young man should dance ?" demanded Caroline. 

" A pbilosopher as he is, decidedly. You do 
not know him, Miss Hamilton. He traveled, 
all over Europe, 1 believe, really for the sake 
of improvement, instead of enjoymg all the fun 
he might have had ; he stored his brain with 
all sorts of knowledge, collecting material and 
stealing legends to write a book. I went with 
him part of the way, but became so tired of ray 
companion, that I turned recreant and fled, to 
enjoy a more spirited*'excursion of my own. I 
tell hira, whenever I want a lecture on all sub- 
jects, I shall come to him. 1 call him the 
Walking Cyelopsedia; and only fancy such a : 
^rsonage dancing a quadrille. What lady can 
have, the courage to turn over the leaves of the 
Cyclopsedia in a quadriUe? let me see. Oh, 
Lady ia^y Melville, our noble hostess's daugh- 
ter. She pretends to be a bit of a blue, there- 
fore they are not so ill-matched as I imagined ' 
hovrever, she is not very bad — not a deep blue.' 
only ji;st tinged with celestial azure. Sweet 
creature, how, you will be edified before your 
lesson is over. Look Miss Hamilton, on the 
other side of the Cyclopedia. That good lady 
has been the last seven years dancing with all 
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her might and main for a husband. There is 
another, striving, by an air of elegant hautenr, 
to prove she is something very great, when 
really she is nothing at all. There's a girl just 
introduced, as our noble poet saj-s." 

" Take care, take care, Lord Henry ; you are 
treading on dangerous ground," exclaimed Car- 
oline, u'iiahle to prevent laughing at the comic 
manner in which her eompahioi) criticised ' the 
dancers. " You forget that I too have only just 
been released, and that this is only my fet 
glimpse of the v\^orld." 

" You do me injustice, Miss Hamilton. I am 
too delightfully and refreshingly reminded of 
that truth to forget it for one instant. You may 
have only just made your debut, but you have 
not been schooled anil scolded, and frightened 
into propriety as that unfortunate girl has. If 
she has smiled once too naturally, spoken one 
word too much, made one step wrong, or said 
sir, my lord, your lordship, once too often, she 
■will have such a lecture to-morrow, she will 
never wish to go to a ball again." 

" Poor girl !" said Caroline, in a tone of gen- 
uine pity, which caused a smile from her part- 
ner. 

" She is not worthy of yonr pity, Miss Hamil- 
ton ; she is hardened to it all. What a set we 
are dancing with, men and women, all heartless 
alike ; but I want to know what magic wand 
has touched St. Eval. I do believe it must be 
your eyes. Miss Hamilton. He talks to his 
partner, and looks at you ; tries to do two things 
at once, listen to her and bear your voice. You 
are the enchantress, depend upon it." 

A glow of triumph burned on the heart of Car- 
oline at these words. For though rather preju- 
diced against St. Eval by the arts of Annie, still 
to make an impression on one whom she had 
heard was invulnerable to all, to make the calm, 
and some said, severely stoical St. Eval bend 
beneath her power, was a triumph she deter- 
mined to achieve. That spirit of coquetry, so 
fatal to her aunt, the ill-fated Eleanor, was as 
innate in the bosom of Caroline ; no opportunity 
had yet offered to give it play, still the seeds 
were there, and she could not resist the tempta- 
tion now presented. Even in her childhood 
Mrs. Hamilton had marked this fatal propensity. 
Every etiiwt had been put in force to eheck it, 
every gentle counsel given ; but arrested in its 
growth though it- was, erased entirely it could 
not be. The principles of virtue had been too 
carefully instilled, for coquetry to attain the 
same ascendency and indulgence with Caroline 
as it had with her aunt, yet she felt she could no 
longer control the inclination which the present 
opportunity afforded her to use her power. 

" Do you go to the Marchioness of Malvern's 
fetie, next week?" demanded Lord Henry. 
Caroline answered in the affirmative. 

" I am glad of it. The Walking CylelopEB^ia 
may make himself as agreeable there as he has 
so marvelously done to-night. You will iie' in 
fairy land. He has brought flowers from every 
country, and reared them lor his mother, till 
they hate become the admiration of all for miles 
around. I told him he looked like a market 
gardener, collecting flowers from every place he 
went to. I dragged him away several times, 
and told him he would certainty be taken for a 
country booby, and scolded him for demeaning 



his rank with such ignoble pleasures, and what 
wise answer do you think he made me ?" 
" A very excellent one, I have no doubt." 
" Or it would not come from such a learned 
personage, Miss Hamilton. Rimlly it was so 
philosophic, I was obliged to learn it as a lesson 
to retain it. That he, superior as he deemed 
hirnself, and that wild flower which he tenrled 
with so much care, were alike the work of In- 
finite Wisdom, and as such, the study of the one 
could not deiftean the other. I .stared at him, 
and for the space of a week dubbed him the 
Preaching Pilgrim; but I was soon tired of 
that, and resumed his forjner one. which com- 
prises all. I wonder at what letter the walkit^g 
volume will be opened at his mother's fete?" 
"I should imagine B," said Caroline, smiling. 
" B — B — what does B stand for? I have for- 
gotten how to spell — let me see. Ah ! I have 
it — excellent, admirable! Mi.'ss Hamilton. Lec- 
ture on Botany from the Walking Cy^lopicdia 
— ^bravo I We had better scrape up all our 
learning, to prove we are not perfect ignor- 
amuses on the subject." • — 
Caroline laughingly agreed ; and the qua- 
drille being finished, Lord Henrvj|succeede^n 
persuading her to accompany him to the J6- 
freshment-room. 

In the mean while, perfectly unconscious that 
he had been the subject of the ammatcd con- 
versation of his vis a vis, St. EvarSvas finding 
more and more to admire in Miss HarailliOn. 
He conducted his partner to her seat, as she 
desired, and then strolled toward Mr. Hamil- 
ton's party, in the hope that Caroline would 
soon rejoin her mother ; but Annie had been in 
tlie refreshment-room, and she did not reappear 
for some little lime. Mrs. Hamilton had at 
length been enabled to seek Lady Helen Gra- 
hame, with whom she remained conversing, for 
she feh, though the delay was unavoidable, she 
partly deserved the reproach with which Lady 
Helen greeted her, when she entered, for [lerJ 
mitting the whole evening to pass without com- 
ing near her. Mrs. Hamilton perceived, with 
regret, that she was more fitted for thfe quiet of 
her own boudoir, than the glare and heat of 
crowded rooms. Gently she ventured to expos- 
tulate with her on her endeavor.^, and Lady 
Helen acknowledged she felt quite unequal to 
the exertion, but that the persuasions of her 
daughter had brought her there. She was too 
indolent to add, she had seen nothing of Annie 
the whole evening ; nor did she wish to say any 
thing that might increase the disapprobation 
with which she sometimes felt, though Annie 
heeded it not, Mrs. Hamilton regarded her 
child. It was admiration, almost veneration, 
which Lady Helen felt for Mrs. Hamilton, and 
no one could have imagined how very frequently 
the indolent but well-meaning woman had re- 
gretted what she deemed was her utter inability 
to act with the same firmness that character- 
ized her friend. She was delighted at the notice 
Lilla ever received from her; but blinded by 
the artful manners of her elder girl, she often 
wished that Annie had been the favorite in. 
stead. There was somewhat in Mrs. Hamil- 
ton's manner that night that caused her to feel 
her own inferiority more than ever ; but no self- 
reproach mingled with the feeling. She could 
not be like her and then why should she expect 
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or deplore what was impossible. Leaning on ment. What a noble-looking eirl she is ! Ah, 



Mrs. Harallfon's arm, she resolved, however,«to 
visit the ball-room, and they reached Mr. Ham- 
ilton at the instant Grahame joined them. 

"You here, Grahame!" exclaimed his friend, 
as he approached. "I thought you had for- 
sworn such things." 

"I make an exception to-night," he answer, 
ed. " I wfshed to see my fair friend CaWjline 
where I have longed to see her." 

"You are honored, indeed, Mrs. Hamilton," 



Hamiltoi), I. could pardon you if you were much 
prouder of your children than you are." 

An involuntary sigh broke from his lips as he 
spoke, but checking it, he hastened to Caroline, 
and amused., her with animated discourse, till 
Lord Alphingham and Eugene St. Eval at the 
same instant approached, the one to claim, the 
other to retjuesl, Caroline as his partner in the 
last quadrille before supper. The shade of deep 
disappointment which passed over the young 



Lady Helen could not refrain from saying. ! earl's expressive countenance ps Caroline eager- 

" He wa,s not present at the entree even of his I ly accepted the viscount's offered arm, and 

own daughter." i owned she had been engaged to him somp time, 

," And why was I not. Lady Helen ? because at once confirmed to her flattered fancy the 

I would not by my presence give the world truth of Lord Henry's words, and occasioned a 
reason to say I also approved of the very early feeling near akin to pleasure in the equally ob- 
age at which Miss Grahame was inlrodnoe'd. servant mother. Mrs. Hamilton shrank with 

II I do not mistake, she is four months younger horror at the idea of introducing her child into 
than Caroline, and ye^,my daughter is no longer society merely for the purpose of decoying a 
a novice in such scenes as these." | husband; but she must have been void of natural 

Lady Helen shrank in terror from the stern feeling had not the thought very often crossed 
glance of her husband, who little knew the pain her mind, that the time was drawing nigh when 
h# inflicted; and Mrs. Hamilton hastily, but . Her daughter's earthly destiny would, in all prob- 
cautiously drew her away to enter into conver-'i ability, be fixed forever; and in the midst of 
satibn with the Marchioness of Malvern, who i the tremblings of maternal love the natural wist , 
wii^ near them, which little maneuver quickly would mingle; that noble rank and manly virtus '•■ 
removed the transient cloud ; and though soon might be the endowments of him who would 
again compelled to seek the shelter of thcj quiet j wed her Caroline, and among those noble youths 
little room she had quitted, the friendly kind- | with whom she had lately mingled, she had seen 
ness of Mrs ' Hamilton succeeded in making .but one her fond heart deemed on all points 
Lady Helen's evening end more agreeably than j worthy of her child, and that one was the young 
it had begun. | earl, Eugene St. Eval. That he was attracted, ; 

" Are you only just released, Grahame ?" her penetrating eye could scarcely doubt, but i 
demanded Lord Alphingham, who still remained i farther she would not think;' and so great was 
near Mr. Hamilton. her sensitiveness on this head, that much as she 

" You are less fortunate than I was, or per- ' admired the young man, she was much more 
haps you will think, in parliamentary concerns, | reserved with him than she would have been 
moreso; but as the ball wasvuppermost in my had she suspected nothing of his newly-dawning 



feelings. 

St. Eval did not join in the quadrille, and after 
lingering by Mrs. Hamilton till she weis invited 



thoughts this evening, I was glad to find myself 
at liberty above an hour ago. 

" Is there nothing, then, stirring in the Upper 
House?" I to the supper-room, he aroused the increased 

" Nothing ; I saw many of the noble members ' merriment of his tormentor. Lord Henry, by 
fast asleep, and those who spoke said little to offering her his arm, conducting her to supper, 
the purpose. When do you gentlemen of the and devoting himself to her, he declared, as if 
Lower House send up your bill? it will be a she were the youngest and prettiest girl in the 
charity to give us something to do." 



" We shall he charitable then on Friday next. 



" Playing the agreeable to mamma, to win the 



and I much doubt if yon do not have some warm good graces of la fille. Admirable diplomacy; 
debating work. If we succeed, it will be a Ldrd St. Eval, I wish you joy of your new 
glorious triumph ; the Whigs are violent against talent," maliciously remarked Lord Henry, as 
us, and they are by iar the strongest party. I the earl and his companion passed him. A 
depend greatly on your eloquence, Alphing- ' glance from those dark eyes, severe enough to 
ham." I have sent terror to the soul of any less reckless 

" It is .yours to the full extent of its power, than Lord Henry, was St. Eval's only reply,^nd 
my good friend ; it carries some weight along he passed on ; and seldom did Mrs. Hamilton find 
with it, I believe, and I would gladly use it in a a companion more to her taste in a sopper-room 
good cause." j than the young earl. The leaves of the Walk- 

"Did you speak to-night, Grahame?" Mr. Ling Cyolopsedia were indeed then opened, Henry 
Hamilton asked, evincingby his animated couii- D'Este would have said, for on very many sub- 
tenance an interest in politics, which, from his jects did St. Eval allow himself that evening 
retired life, no one believed that he possessed, to converse, which, except to his mother and 
Grahame eagerly entered into the detail of that sisters, were ever locked in the recesses of his 
night's debate, and for a little time the three gen- own reflecting mind ; but there was a kindness 
tiemen were absorbed in politics alone. The almost maternal, which Mrs. Hamilton uncon! 
approach of Caroline and. her mother, however, soiously used to every young person who sought 
caused Grahame suddenly to break off in his her company, and that charm the younw and 
speech. ■ gifted nobleipan never could resist. He "spoke 

"A truce with debates, for the present," he of heif sons in a manner that could not fail to 
gayly exclaimed, " Hamilton, I never saw Garo- attract a mother's heart. The six months ha 
line's extraordinary likeness to you till this mo- , had spent with them at college had been suf- 
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Scieut for hitn to form an intimate fr-ien<Jsliip heart beat hiirh, and it was with some difficulty 
with Percy, whose endeavors to gain his cteera he«controlled his emotion, when he perceived 
he had ijeen unable to resist; while he regretted that Caroline refused to dance even with Lord 
that the reserved disposition of Herbert, being Alphingham, on several occasions, to continue 
so like his own, had prevented his knowing him conversing with himself. How his noble spirit 
so well as his brother. He spoke too of a distant ^ould have chafed and bled, could he have 
relative of Mrs. Hamilton's, the present Lord known it was love of power and coquetry that 
DelmoBt, in whomf as the representative of her dictated her manner, and not regard, as for the 
ancient family, she was much interested. St. time he allowed himself to fancy. 
Eval described with eloquence the lovely villa i The evening closed, the noble guests depart- 
he occupied on the banks ofLago Guardia, near ed, and daylight had resumed its reign over the 
the frontiers of the Tyrol, the health of his only earth by the time Mr. Hamilton's carriage stop- 
sister, some few years younger than himself, not ped in Berkeley-square. Animatedly had Caro- 
permittiBg them to live in England ; he had given line conversed with her parents on the pleasures 
up all the invitations to home and pleasure held of the evening during their drive; but when she 
out to him by his father-land, and retiring to reached her own room, when Martin had left 
Jtaly, devoted himself entirely to his mother and her, and she was alone, she was not quite sure 
sister. if a few faint whisperings of self-reproach did 

"He is a brother and son after your own not in a degree alloy the retrospection of this 
heart, Mrs. Hamilton," concluded St. Eval, with her first glimpse of the gay world ; but quickly 
animation, " and that is the highest compliment — perhaps too quickly — they were banished. 
I can pay him." l The attentions of Lord Alphingham — heightened 

Mrs. Hamilton smiled, and as she gazed on in their charm by Miss Grahame's positive assur- 
the glowing features of the young man, she anee to her friend that the viscount was attract- 
thonght he who could so well appreciate such ed, there was not the very slightest doubt of it 
virtues could not be — nay, she knew he was not ' — ^and the proposed pleasure of compelling the 
— deficient in them himself, and stronger than ' firoud, reserved St. Eval to yield to her fascina- 
ever became her secret wish; but she hastily, tions, alone occupied her fancy. To make him 
banished it, and gave her sole attention to the her captive would be triumph indeed. She 
interesting subjects on which St. Eval continued ■ wished, too, to show Annie she was not so com- 
to speak. I pletely under control as she fancied ; that she, 

For some few hoiirs after supper, the ball eon- too, could act with the spirit of a girl of fashion ; 
tinned with even, perhaps, more spirit than it had and to choose St. Eval, and succeed — charm 
commenced ; but St. Eval did not ask Caroline to him to her side^-force him to pay her attentions 
dance again. He fancied she preferred Alphing- which no other received, would, indeed, prove to 
ham's attentions, and his sensitive mind shrunk , her fashionable companions that she was not so 
from being again refused. Caroline knew not ; entirely governed by her mother, so very simple 
the heart of him over whom she had resolved to s^nd spiritless as they supposed. Her power 
lise her power, perhaps if she had, she would have should do that which all had attempted in vain, 
hesitated in her determination. The least en- 1 Her. cheek glowed, her heart burned with the 
oojiragement made his heart glow with aa un- | bright hope of expected triumph, and when she 
controllable sensations of exquisite pleasure, at length sunk to sleep, it was to dream of St. 
while repulse bade it sink back with an equal Eval at her feet. 



if not a greater degree of pain. St. Eval was 
conscious of this weakness in his character; he 
was aware that he possessed a depth of feeling, 
which unless steadily controlled, would tend only 
to his misery; and it was for this he clothed 
himself in impenetrable reserve, and obtained 
from the world the character of being proud 
and disagreeable. He dreaded the first en- 
trance of love within his bosom, for instinctively 



Ohi were the counsels, the example, the ap- 
peal of her mother all forgotten ? Was this a 
mother's recompense ? Aleis ! alas ! 



CHAPTER IV. 



J , ^ IjrtJMEEons were the cards and invitations now 
he felt that his very sensitiveness would render left at Mr. Hamilton's door ; and the world, in 
the passion more his misery than his joy. We its most tempting form, was indeed spread be- 
are rather skeptics in the doctrine of love at foro Caroline ; although, perhaps, compared 
first sight, but in this ease it was fervid and en- with the constant routine of pleasure pursued 
during, as if it had risen on the solid basis of by some young ladies who attend two or three 
intimacy and esteem. Froni the first hour he assemblies each of the six nights out of the 
had spent in the society of Caroline Hamilton, seven, her life could scarcely be called gay- 
Eugene St. Eval loved. He tried to subdue and Mr. Hamilton had drawn a line, and, difficult 
conquer his newly-awakened feelings, and would as it was to keep, he adhered to his resolution, 
think he had succeeded, but the next hour he notwithstanding the entreaties of his friends, and 
passed in her society brought the truth clearer very often those of his daughter. A dinner- 
than .ever before his eyes ; her image alone oc- party and a ball he would permit Caroline to 
cupied his heart. He shrunk, in his overwrought attend in one day, but the flying from house to 
sensitiveness, from paying her those attentions house, to taste of every pleasure offered, ha 
which would have marked his preference ; he never would allow. Npr did he or any member 
did not wish to excite the remarks of the world, of his family ever attei)d the Opera on Saturday 
nor did he feel that he possessed sufficient cour- night, however great might be the attractions, 
age to bear the repulse with which, if she did ToEmmeline this was a great privation, as poet- 
did regard him, if she were the girl he fancied ry and music had ever been her chief delights, and 
her, she would check his forwardness. Buthis the loss of even one night's enjoyment was felt 
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severely: but she acquieseed without a mnr- 
mnr, appreciating the truth of her fUther's -re- 




"S SS? -Pee n tnus empmygd. She Snew, m>, 
HBw diffieuTt it was to atTfnd to her studies (due 
regard lor which her parenis required amidst 
eyei-y recreation) on the Wednesday, with SVery 
air ^le had so delighted in the previous night 
ringing in her ears. Those who were eager to 
condemn Mrs. Hamilton whenever they could, 
declared it was the greatest inconsistency to 
take Emmeline to the Opera, and permit her to 
appear so often in company at home, and yet in 
other matters to be so strict; why could she not 
bring her out at once, instead- of only tantalizing 
her? but Mrs. Hamilton could never Ho any 
thing like any body else. Her daughters were 
miich to be pitied; and as for her niece, she 
must pass a miserable life, for she, was scarcely 
ever seen. They had^ no doubt, with all Mrs. 
Hamilton's pretensions to go(rdness, that her 
poor niece was utterly neglected, and kept quite 
ill the background; because she was so beau- 
tiful, Mrs. Hamilton was jealous of the notice 
she might obtain. 

So thought, and so very often spoke, the ill-na- 
tured half of the world, who, in fealitj', jfealous and 
displeased at being excluded from Mr. Hamil- 
ton's visiting-list, did every thing in their power 
to lessen the estimation in which the family was 
held. In this, however, they could not succeed, 
nor in causing pain to those whom they wished 
to wound. Such petty malice demanded not a 
second thought from minds so well regulated as 
those of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, indeed, turned their Hl-natured remarks to 
advantaffe„for instead of neglecting or wholly 
despising them, she considered them in her own 
heart, and in solitary reflection pondered deeply 
if she in any way deserved them. She knew 
that the lesson of self-knowledge is never en- 
tirely learnt ; and she knew too. that an enemy 
may say that in ill-will or malice which may 
have some foundation, though our friends, aided 
by .self-love, may have hidden the truth from us. 
Deeply did this noble woman think on her plan 
of conduct; severely she scrutinized its every 
motive, and she was at peace. Before entering 
upon it she had implored the Divine blessing, and 
^he i'elt that, in the case of £mmeline and Ellen, 
her prayers for guidance bad not been unheed- 
ed. Perhaps her conduct, with regard to the 
former, might have appeared inconsistent; but 
she felt no ill-will toward those who condemned, 
knowing the disposition of her child, and cer- 
tainly those who thus spoke did not. 

Although there was little more than fourteen 
months' dilference between the age of the sisters, 
Emmeline was so much a child in simplicity and 
feeling, that her mother felt assured that it 
would neither beMoing her good nor tending to 
her happiness to introduce her with her sister ; 
as, from the little dilference in their ages, some 
mothers might have been inclined to do. Yet 
she did not wish to keen her in such entire 
seclusion as some, even of her friends advised, 
but permitted her the enjoyment of those inno- 
cent pleasures' natural to her taste. Emmeline 
had never once murmured at this arrangement; 
however it interfered with her most earnest 
wishe-s, her confidence in Imr parents was such 



that she ever submitted to their wishes with 
cheerfulness. Mrs. Hamilton knew and sym- 
pathized in her feelings at leaving Oafcwood. 
She felt there were indeed fewpleasures in Lon- 
don that could compensate to a disposition such , 
as Emmeline's for those she had left. She had 
seen, with joy and thankfulness, the conquest of 
self which her child had so perseveringly achiev- 
ed ; and surely she was not wrong to reward bar, 
by giving her every gratifieation in her power, 
and endeavoring, to make her as happy as she 
was at Oakwoodi Emmeline was no longer a 
child, and these pleasures interfered not with the 
attentions her parents still wished her to bestow 
on the completion of her education. With all the 
innocence and quiet of a young child she enjoyed 
the select parties given by her mother, with the 
same zest, but with the poetic feelings of dawn- 
ing youth. She absolutely reveled in the Opera, 
and there her mother ^renerally accompanied 
her once a week." An artist might have lound 
a pleasing study in the contemplation of that 
young, bright face, as she sat entranced, every 
sense absorbed in the music whict she heard, 
the varying expression of her countenance re- 
flecting every emotion acted before her. At 
such moments the fond mother felt it to be im- 
possible to deny the young enthusiast the rich 
treat these musical recreations afforded. A 
smile or look of sympathy was ever ready to 
meet the often uncontrolled expressions of delight 
which Emmeline could not suppress, for in thus 
listening to the compositions of our great mas- 
ters, even those much older than Emmeline can 
seldom entirely command their emotions. Nat- 
ural as were the manners of Caroline in public, 
they almost resembled art when compared with 
those of her sister. Mrs. Hamilton's lesson on 
self-control had not been "forgotten. Emmeline 
generally contrived to behave with perfect pro- 
priety, except in moments of excitement such 
as these, where natural enthusiasm and almost 
childish glee would have their play, and her 
mother could not, would not check them. 

With regard to Ellen, the thoughtless remarks 
of the world were indeed unfounded, all who 
recollect the incidents detailed in former pages 
will readily believe. Her health still continued'so 
delicate as frequently to occasion her aunt some 
anxiety. Through the winter, strange to say, 
she had not suffered, but the spring brouCTht on, 
at intervals, those depressing feelings of languor 
which Mrs. Hamilton hoped had been entirely 
conquered. The least exertion or excitement 
caused her to suH'er the following day, and 
therefore, except at very small parties, she 
did not appear even at home. No one could 
suspect from her quiet and controlled manner, 
and her apparently inanimate though beautiful 
featiires, that she was as enthusiastic in mind 
and in the delights of the Opera as her cousin 
Emmeline. By no one, we do not mean her 
aunt, foir Mrs. Hamilton could now trace every 
feeling of that young and soprowing heart, and 
she saw with regret, that in her niece's present 
slate of health, even that pleasure must be de- 
nied her, for the very exertion attendant on it " 
was too much. Ellen never expressed regret, 
nor did she ever breathe, even to her aunt, how 
often, how very often, she longed once again to 
enjoy the fresh air of Oakwood, for London to 
her possessed not even the few attractions it did 
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to Emmeline. She ever strngsled to be cheer- 
ful, to smile when her aunt looked anxiously 
at her, and strove to assure her that she was 
happy, perlectljr happy. Her never appearing 
as Emnieline did, and so very seldom, even a* 
home, certainly gave matter for observation to 
those who, seeking for it, refused to believe the 
true reason of her retirement. Miss Harcouit, 
thoufsh she steadlistly refused to go out with 
her friend— for Mrs. Hamilton never could allow 
that she filled any situation save that of a friend | 
and relation of the family — ^yet sometimes ac- ; 
eompaniod Emmeline to the Opera, and always ; 
joined Mrs, Hamilton at home. Many, there- , 
foie, were the hours Ellen spent entirely alone, j 
but she persevered unrepiningjy in the course 
laid down for her by the first medical man in 
London, whom her aunt had consulted. 

How she employed those lonely hours Mrs. 
Hamilton never would inquire. Perfect liberty 
to follow her own inclinations she should enjoy 
at least; but it was not without pain that Mrs. 
Hamilton so frequently left her niece. She 
knew that the greatest privations, far more than 
any of the pleasures her cousins enjoyed, was 
the loss of her society. The mornmgs and 
evenings were now so much occupied, that it 
often happened that the Sabbath .and the even- 
ing previous were the only times Ellen could 
have intercdurse of any duration with her. She , 
regretted this deeply, for Ellen was no longer a i 
child j she was at that age when life is in general 
keenly susceptible to the pleasures of society; i 
and reserved as was her disposition, Mrs. Hamil- | 
ton felt assured, the loss of that unchecked ; 
domestic intercourse she had so long enjoyed at 
Oakwood was pain, though never once was she 
heard to complain. These contrary duties fre- 
quently grieved the heart of her aunt. Often 
she accompanied Caroline when her inclination 
promptfed'her to' remain at home; for she love'd 
Ellen as her own child, and to tend and soothe ! 
her would sometimes have been the preferable 
duty ; but she checked the wish, for suffering | 
and solitary as was Ellen, Caroline, in the dan- i 
gerous labyrinth of the world, required her care j 
stjU more. ■ - 

^There are trials which the world regards not ■ 
—trials on which there are many who look 
lightly — those productive of no interest, seldom I 
of sympathy, but with pain to the sufferer ; it is 
•when health fails, not sufficiently to attract | 
notice, hut when the disordered state of the 
nerves renders the mind irritable, the body ; 
weak ; when from that invisible weakness, little : 
evils become great. The temper loses its equa- 1 
nimity, the spirits their elasticity, we scarcely i 
know wherefore, and we reproach ourselves, i 
and add to our uneasiness by thinking we are ' 
becoming pettish and ill-tempered, enervated 
and repining ; we dare not confess such feelings, I 
for our looks proclaim not failing health, and 
who would believe us ? when the very struggle ! 
for cheerfulness fills the eye %vith tears, the heart ; 
with heaviness, and we feel provoked at our 
peevishness, and angry that we are so different 
now to what we have been ; and we fancy, 
changed as we are, all we love can no longer 
regard us as formerly. Such are' among the 
trials of woman, unknown, frequently unsus- 
pected, by her nearest and dearest relations; 
and bitter indeed is it when such trials befall 



us in early youth, when liveliness and buo^ 
anoy are expected, and any departure therefrom 
is imagined to proceed from causes very opposite 
to the truth.) Such at present were the trials of 
the orphan ;'^ut they were softened by the kind- 
ness and sympathy of her aunt, who posse.ssed 
the happy art of soothing more effectually in a 
few words than others of a less kindly mould 
OQuld ever have accomplished. 
, It is in the quick perception of character, in 
the adaptation of our words to those whom we 
address, that in domestic circles renders us 
beloved, and forms the fascination of society. 
S ympat hy is the ch ajm of huhan lif^ and 
when once that is niaae apparSH^we are not 
glow in discovering or imagining others. Some 
people find the encouragement of .sympathy dis- 
agj'eeable, for thfey say it makes them miserable 
for no purpose. What care they for the woes 
and joys of their acquaintances ? Often a tax, 
and never a pleasure. Minds of sui'h nature 
know not that there is a "joy in the midst of 
grief;" but Mrs. Hamilton did, aiid she en- 
couraged every kindly feeling lof her nature. 
Previous to her marris^e, she had been perhaps 
too reserved and shrinking within herself, lan- 
ded there was no one of her own rank at least 
who could understand her, and therefore none 
with whom she could sympathize. But the 
greater confidence of maturer years, the ex- 
ample of her husband, the emotions of a wife 
and mother, had enlarged her heart, and caused 
her, by ready sympathy with others, to increase 
her own enjoyments, and render herself more 
pleasing than perhaps, if she had remained sin- 
gle, she ever would have been. It was this 
invisible charm that caused her to be admired 
and involuntarily loved, even by those who, 
considering her a saint at first, shrunk in dread 
from her society; and it was this that rendered 
the frequent trials of her niece less difficult to 
bear. 

"Does my Ellen remember a little conversa- 
tion we had on the eve of her last birthday ?" 
demanded Mrs. Hamilton of her niece one even- 
ing, as she had finished dressing, to attend her 
daughter to the Operi, and Martyn, at her de- 
sire, had obeyed Caroline's impatient summons, 
and left to Ellen the task of fastening her lady's 
jewels. > 

Whenever nothing occurred to prevent it, 
Ellen was generally with her aunt at dressing- 
time, and the little conversation that passed he- 
tween them at such periods frequently rendered 
Ellen's solitary evening cheerful, when otherwise 
it might have been, from her state of health and 
apparently endless task, even gloomy. Mrs. 
Hamilton had obiserved a more than usual de- 
pression that evening in the manners of her 
niece, and, without noticing, she endeavored to 
remove it. Ellen vvas bending down to clsisp 
a bracelet as she spoke, and surprised at the 
question, looked up, without giving herself time 
to conceal an involuntary tear, though she en- 
deavored to remove any such impression, by 
smiling cheerfully sis she replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

" And will it cheer your solitary evenings, 
then, my dear Ellen ?" she continued, drawing 
her niece to her, and kissing her transparent 
brow, "if [ say that, in the self-denial, patience, 
and submission. you are now practicing, you aio 
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doing more toward raising your character in my 
estimation, and banishing Irom remembrance 
the painful past, than you once fancied it would 
ever lie In your power to do. I think I know- 
its motive, and therefore I do not hesitate to be- 
stow the meed of praise you so well deserve:" 

For a minute Ellen replied not, she only 
raised her aunt's hand to her lips and kissed it, 
as if to hide her emotion before she spnke, but 
her eyes were still swelling with tears as she 
looked up and replied : 

'■Indeed, my dearest aunt, I do not deserve 
it. You do n<)t know how irritable and ill-tem- 
pered I often feel." 

" Because you are not Very well, my love, 
and yet yon ;do not feel sufficiently ill to com- 
plain. I sometimes fancy, such a state of health 
as yours is more diiBcult to bear than a severe 
though short illness : then, you can, at least, 
claim soothing consolation and sympathy. Now 
my poor Elleri thinks she can demand neither," 
she added, smiling. 

" I always receive both from you," replied 
Ellen, earnestly; "and not much submission is 
required when that is the case, and I am told 
my health forbids my sharing in Emmeline's 
pleasures." 

'■ No, love, there would not be, if you felt so 
ill as to have no desire for them ; but that is 
not the case, for I know ypu very often feel 
quite well enounh to go out with me, and I am j 
quite sure that my Ellen sometimes wishes she 
were not so comptetely prohibited such amuse- 
ments." 

" I thought I had succeeded better in con- 1 
cealing those wishes," replied Ellen, blushing 
deeply. 

" So you have, my dear girl ; no one but my- 
self suspects them ; and you could not expect 
to conceal them from me, Ellen, could you, 
when Emmeline says it is utterly impossible to | 
hide her most secret thought from my mystic 
wand ? Do not attempt more, ray love ; per- 
severe in your present conduct, and I shall be 
quite satisfied. Have you an interesting book 
for to-night, or is there any other employment 
you prefer?" 

" Yon have banished all thoughts of gloom, 
my dear aunt, and perhaps, instead of reading, 
I shall work and think on what yon have said," 
exclaimed Ellen, hei: cheek "becoming more 
crimsoned than it was before, and exciting for 
the moment the attention ot" fier aunt. She, 
however, soon permitted it to pass from her 
thoughts, for she knew the least emotion gen- 
erally had that effect. Little did she imagine 
how those solitary hours were employed. Lit- 
tle did she think the cause of that deep blush, 
or guess the extent of comfort her words had 
bestowed on her niece — how they cheered the 
painful task the orphan believed it her duty to 
perform. Spite of many obstacles of failing 
health, she perseveringly continued, although as 
yet she approached not the end of her desires. 
No gleam of light yet appeared to say her toll 
was nearly over, her wish obtained. 

The limits of our tale, as well as the many 
histories of individuals these memoirs pf the 
Hamilton family must embrace, will not permit 
us to linger on the scenes of gayety in which ^ 
Caroline now mingled, and which afforded her, , 
perhaps, too many opportunities for the prose- , 



cntion of her schemes ; Miss Grabame's task 
was no longer difficult. Her confidence once 
given to another, she could not recall to bestow 
it upon her mother, from whom, the more she 
mingled in society, the more she became es- 
tranged ; and Annie became at once her con- 
fidante and adviser. Eager to prove she was 
not the simple-minded being she was believed, 
Caroline confided her designs, with regard to 
St. Eval, to Miss Grahame, who, as may be 
supposed, heightened and encouraged thenj. 
Had any one pointed out to Caroline she was 
acting with duplicity, dejJarting from the line 
of truth to, which, even in her childhood, in the 
midst of many other faults, she had beautifully 
and strictly adhered, she might have shrunk 
back in horror ; but where was the harm of a 
little innocent flirtation ? Annie would repeat- 
edly urge, if she fancied a doubt of the propri- 
ety of such conduct was rising in her friend's 
mindj and she was ready with examples of girls 
of high birth and exemplary virtues who prac- 
ticed it' with impunity: it gave a finish to the 
character of woman, proved she would some- 
times act for herself, not always be in leading- 
strings : it gave a taste of power, gratified her 
ambition ; in short, flirtation was the very acme 
of enjoyment,'and gave a decided ton before and 
after marriage. 

St. Eval was not sanguine. But it was in ' 
vain he tried to resist the fascinations of the 
girl he loved, he could not for an instant doubt 
but that ste encouraged himvhe even felt grate- 
ful and loved her more for those little arts and 
kindnesses with wEioh she e*er endeavoj-ed to 
draw him from his reserve, and chain him to 
her side,' Could that noble spirit imagine she 
only acted thus to afford herself amusement lor- 
the time, and prove her power to her compan- 
ions? Could she, the child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton, act otherwise than honorably? We 
may pardon Lord St. Eval for believing it im- 
possible, but bitterly was he deceived. Even 
her' mother, her penetrating, confiding mother, 
was deceived, and no marvel then that such 
should be the case with a oomparativestranget. 

Had Caroline's manner been more generally 
coquettish, Mrs. Hamilton's eyes might have 
been opened ; but her behavior in general was 
such as rather to diminish than increase those 
fears which, before her child had joined the 
world, had very frequently occupied her anxi- 
ous heart. To strangers even, her enoonrage- 
'ment of St. Eval might not have been observ- 
able, though it was clea^Jy so to the watchful 
eyes of her parents, whose confidence in their 
daughter's integrity was such as entirely to ex- 
onerate her in their minds from any intention of 
coquetry. In this instance, perhaps, their re- 
gard for the young earl himself, and their mu- 
tual but secret wishes might have heightened 
their belief, that not only was St. Eval attract- 
ed, but that Carolilie encouraged him, and feel- 
ing this, they regretted that Lord Alphinghara 
should continue his attentions, which Caroline 
never appeared to receive with any particular 
pleasure. 

Anxious as had been Mrs. Hamilton's feel- 
ings with regard to the friendship subsisting 
between her daughter and Annie Grahame, she 
little imagined how painfully the influence of 
the latter had already tarnished the character 
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of the former. Few are aware of the dandier 
arising from those very intimate connentions 
which young women are so fond of forminff 
Every mother should study, almost as carefully 
as those of her own, the character of her chil- 
dren's intimate friends. Mrs. Hamilton had 
done so, and as we know, never approved of 
Caroline's intimacy with Annie, but yet she 
could not check their intercourse while such 
intiraaie friendship existed between her hus- 
band and Montrose Grahame. She knew, too, 
that the latter felt pleasure in beholding Caro- 
line the chosen friend of his daughter ; and 
though she conid never hope, as Grahame did, 
that the influence of her child would imjirove 
the character of his, she had yet sufficient con- 
fidence in Caroline at one time to believe that 
she would still consider her mother her dearest 
and truest friend, and thus counteract the ef- 
fects of Annie's ill-directed eloquence. In this 
hope she had already found herself disappoint- 
ed ; but still, though Caroline refused her sym- 
pathy, and bestowed it, as so many other girls 
did, on a companion of her own age, she reliied 
perhaps two fondly on those principles she had 
so carefully instilled in early life, and believed 
that no stain would sully the career of her 
much-loved child. If Mrs. Hamilton's affec- 
tion in this instance completely blinded her, if 
she .acted too weakly in not at once breaking 
this closely-woven chain of intimacy, her feel- 
ings, when she knew all. were more than suffi- 
cient' chastisement. Could the noble, the hon- 
orable, the truth-loving mother for one instant 
imagine that Caroline, the child whose early 
years had caused her so much pain, had called 
forth so many tearful prayers— the child whose 
dawning yoilth had been so fair, that her heart 
had nearly lost its tremblings — that her Caro- 
line should encourage one young man merely 
to indulge in love of power, and, what was even 
worse, to thus conceal her regard for another? 
Yet it was even so. Caroline really believed 
that not only w-as she an object of passionate 
love to the viscount, but that she returned the 
sentiment with equal if not heightened warmth, 
and, as the undeniable token of true love, she 
never mentioned his name except to her con- 
fidante. In the first of these conjectures she 
was undoubtedly right j as sincerely as a man 
of his character could. Lord Alphingham did 
love Miss Hamilton, and the fascination of his 
manner, his insinuating eloquence, and ever 
ready flattery, all combined, might well cause 
this novice in such matters to believe her heart 
was really touched : but that it truly was so, 
not only may we be allowed to doubt, but it 
appeared that Annie did so also, by her labori- 
ous efibrts to fan the newly-igiiited spark into 
a flame, and never once permit Caroline to look 
into herself; and she took so many opportuni- 
ties of speaking of those silly, weak-spirited 
gnis, thai; went with a tale of love directly to 
their mothers, and thus very frequently blighted 
their hopes, and condemned them to broken 
hearts, by their duennas' caprices, that Caroline 
shrunk from the faintest wfeh to confide all to 
her mother, with a sensation amounting almost 
to fear and horror. Eminently handsome and 
accomplished as Lord Alphingham was, still 
there was somewhat in his features, or rather 
their expression, that did not please, ind scarce- 



ly satisfied Mrs. Hamilton's penetration. In- 
timate as he was with Grahame, Iriendly as he 
had becomiB with her husband, she could not 
overcome the feeling of repugnance with which 
she more than once found herself unconsciously 
regarding him: and she felt pleased that Mr. 
Hamilton steadily adhered to his resolution in 
not inviting him to his house. To have.de- 
seribed what she disliked in him would have 
been impossible, it was indefinable ; but there 
was a casual glance of that dark eye, a curl of 
that handsome month, a momentary knitting of 
the brow, that whispered pf a mind not inward- 
ly at peace ; that restless passions had found 
their dwelling-place around his heart. Mrs. 
Hamilton only saw him in society : it was un- 
charitable perhaps to judge him thus ; but the 
feelings of a mother had rendered her thus 
acute, had endowed her with a penetration un- 
usually perceptive, and she rejoiced that Caro- 
line gave him only the meed of politeness, and 
th?it no sign of encouragement was displayed in 
her manner toward him. 

That mother's fears were not unfounded. Lord 
Alphingham loved Caroline, but the love of a 
libertine is not true affectioUjj and such a char- 
acter for the last fourteen years of his life he 
had been ; nine years of that time he had lived 
on the Continent, gay, and courted, in whatever 
country he resided, winning many a youthful 
heart to bid it break, or lure it on to ruin. It 
was only the last year he had retnrned to En- 
gland, and as he had generally assumed different 
names in the various parts of the Continent he 
bad visited, the adventures of his life were un- 
known in the land of his birth, save that they 
were sometimes whispered by a few in similar 
coteries, and then more as conjecture than real- 
ity. So long a time had elapsed, that the wild 
errors of his youth, which had been perhaps the 
original cause of his leaving England, were en- 
tirely forgotten, as if such things had never 
been, and the viscount now found himself quite 
as much, if not more, an object of universal at- 
traction in his native land than he had been on 
the Continent. He was now about thirty, and 
perfect indeed in his vocation. The freshness, 
ndiveti, and perfect innocence of Caroline had 
captivated his fancy perhaps even more than it 
had ever been before, and her perfect ignorance 
of the ways of the fashionable world encouraged 
him to hope his conquest of her heart would bo 
very easy. He had found an able confidante and 
advocate in Miss Grahame, who had contrived 
to place herself with her father's friend on the 
footing of most friendly intimacy, and partly by 
her advice and the suggestions of his own heart 
he determined to win the regard of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton, before he openly paid attentions 
to their daughter. With the former he appeared 
very likely to succeed, for the talent he displayed 
in the House, his apparently earnest zeal for the 
welfare of his country, her church and state, his 
masterly eloquence, and the interest he felt for 
Grahame, were all qualities attractive in the 
eyes of Mr. Hamilton ; and though' he did not 
yet invite him to his house, he never met him 
without evincing pleasure. With Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, Alphingham did not find himself so much at 
ease, nor fancy he was so secure ; courteous she 
was indeed, but in her intercourse with him she 
had unconsciously recalled much of what Gra- 
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hame termed the forbidding reserve of years 
past. In vain he attempted with her to pass the 
barriers of .universal politeness, and become in- 
timate ; his every advance was repelled coldly, 
yet not so devioid o( courtesy as to make him 
suspect fihe had penetrated his secret character.' 
SfiJJ heBpersevered in unwavering jind marked 
politeness, although Aonie's representations of 
Mrs. Hamilton's 6haract,er( had already caused 
him to determine in his own mind to. make Car- 
oline his wife, with or without her mother's 
approval ;) and he amused himsejf with believing 
tliiif, as her mother was so strict and stern as to 
•ke;ep her children, particularly Caroline, in such 
sdbjerlion, it vrould be doing the poor. girl a 
charity to release her from such thralldom, and 
introduce her, as his wife, into scenes far more 
con^'enial to her taste. Where she would be free 
0-oni such keen survcillq/alie.. In these thoughts 
he was ably, seconded by Annie, who was eon- 
stanlly pitying Caroline's enslaved situation, and 
condemning 'Mrs. Hamilton's Strict severity, 
declaring it was all affectation; she was not a 
degree better th,an any one else, who did not 
muke half the fuss about it. Lprd Alphingham's 
resoUition was taken,. that before the present 
season was over, Caroline shpuld be engaged to 
him, nolens volms on the jMl of her parents, 
and he acted accordingly. 

As opposite as were the characters, so w^as 
the conduct of Caroline's two noble suitors. St. 
Eval,, spite of the encouragement he received, 
yet shrunk from Jiaying any marked attention 
either to Caroline or her parents. It was by 
di-grees be became intimate in their family, but 
there, perhaps, the only person with whom be 
felt entirely jit ease was Emmeline, who, re- 
joicinar at Caroline's change of manner, began 
t(i hiipe her feelings were changing too, and 
indulged in' hopes that one day Lord St. Eval 
might really be her brother. Emmeline knew 
her sister's opinion of coquetry was very differ- 
ent to hers ; but this simple-minded girl could 
nivcr have conceived tha.t scheme of duplicity, 
which, by the aid and counsel of Annie, •Caro- 
line now practiced. She scarcely ever saw 
Alphingham, and never hearing her sister name 
him, and being perfectly unconscious of his at- 
tentions when they met, she could not, even in 
her unusually acute imagination, believe him 
Si. Eyal's rival. More and more enamored 
the young earl became, each time he felt him- 
self an especial object of Caroline's notice; his 
heart throbbed and his hopes grew stronger, still 
he breathed not one word of love, he dared not. 
Diffident of his own attractive qualities, he feared 
tn upeaik, till he thought he could be assured of 
her affections. In the intoxication of love, he 
felt her refu.sal would have more pffect upon 
him than he could bear. He shrunk from the 
remarks of the world, and waited yet a little 
longer, ere with a trembling Jieart he .should ask 
that all-important quc.^tiun.y So matters stood 
in Mr. HafS^I'tdn's (iimily auring the greater 
part of the London season ; but as it is not our 
task to enter into Caroline's 'gayeties, we here 
may be permitted to mention Mrs. Grevllle's 
cle|«rtiire, wiili her delicate and, suffering child, 
from the land oftheir, birth. ' 

Ml-. Greville had made no opposition to their 
iiin-oded plan, Seriously Mr. Maitland had told 
liiin ihttl the life of his child depended on her 



residence for some time abroad, in a genial 
climate and extreme quiet ; but in vain did Mrs. 
Greville endeavor to believe that affection for 
his daughter and herself occasioned this un- 
wonted, acquiescence ; it was too clearly to be 
perceived that he was pleased at their separa- 
tion fram himself, for it pave him more liberty. 
She wrote to her son, icoiploring hinj in the most 
earnest and affectionate manner to return home 
for the Easter vacation, that she might see him 
for a few days before shie left England — perhap.s 
never to retijrn. . Ruined from earliest boyhood 
by weak indu1genq.e, Alfred Greville felt some- 
times a throb of natural feeling for his mother, 
though her counsels were of no avail Touched 
by the mournful .solemnity and deep affection 
breathing in every line, , he camplied with her 
request, and spent four or five days peacefully , 
at home. He appeared shocked at the altera- 
tion he found in his sister, and was kinder than 
he had pi-eviously been in his manner toward 
her. He had lately become heir:to a fortune 
arid estate, left him by a very old and distant 
relative of his father, and it was from this he 
had detef'Hiined, he told his father, to go to Cam- 
bridge and out a dash there with the best of 
tiiem. He was now eighteen, and believed him- 
self nft incpnsiderable personage, in which be- 
lief he was warmly encouraged by his mistaken 
father. It was .strange that, with such a,p in- 
come, he permitted the favoirite residence of his 
mother, and sister to be sold — ^but so it was. The 
generous feelings of his early childhood had 
been completely blunted, and to himself alone 
he intended to appropriate that fortune, when a 
portion would yet have removed many of Mrs. 
Grevllle's anxious fears for the future. Alfred 
intended, when he was of age, to be one of the 
first men of fashion; but he did not consider, 
if -he "cut a dash" at college, with the eclat 
be wished, that before three years had passed, 
he would not be much richer than he had been 
when the fortune was first left him. 

" Mother, you will drive me from you," he 
one day exclaimed, in passion, as she endeavored 
to detain him. If you wish ever to see rae, let 
me take my own way. Advice I will not brook, 
and reproach I will not bear; if you love me, be 
silent, for I will not be governed." 

" Alfred, I will speak !" replied his almost 
agonized parent, ur.ged on by an irresistible im- 
pulse. " Child of my love, my prayers! Alfred, 
I will not see you go wrong, without one effort, 
one struggle to guide you in the right path. 
Alfred, I leave England — my heart is bursting; 
for Mary's sake alone I live, and if she be taken 
from me, Alfred, we shall never meet again. 
My son, my son, oh. if you ever loved me, listen i 
to me now, they may be the last words you will " 
ever hear from your mother's lips. I implore, 
1 beseech you to turn from your evil courses, 
Alfred !" and she suddenly sunk at his feet, the 
mother before the son. ' So devoted, so fervid 
was the love with which she regardecj him, that 
had she been told, that to lure him to virtue her 
own life must be the forfeit, willingly at that 
moment would she have died. She continued 
with an eloquence of such beseeching tender- 
ness, it would have seemed none could have 
heard it unmoved. " Alfred, your mother kneels 
to you, your own mother. Oh, hear her; do not 
condemn her to wretchedness. Let me not suf- 
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fer more. You have sought temptation ; oh, fly 
from it; seek the companionship of those who 
will lead you to honor, not to vice. Break from 
those connections you have woven around you. 
Turn again tp the God you have deserted. Oh, 
do not live as you have done ; think on the re- 
sponsibility each year increases. My child, ray 
beloved, in mercy refuse not your mother's 
prayer! reject not my advice, Alfred! Alfred!" 
and she clung to him, wfhile her voice becanie 
hoarse with intense anguish. " Oh, promise me 
to turn from your present life. Promise me to 
think on ray words, to seek - the footstool of 
mci^oy, and return again to Him who has not 
forsaken you. Promise me to live a better life ; 
say you will be your mother's comfort, not her 
misery — her blessing, not her curse. My child, 
my child, be merciful!" Longer, more im- 
ploring still would she- have pleaded, but voice 
failed, and it was only on those chiseled features 
the agony of the soul could have been discover- 
ed. Alfred gazed on her thus kneeling at his 
feet — his mother, she who in his infancy had 
knelt beside him, to guide on high his- childish 
prayers, the heart of the misguided boy was 
softened, tears flUed his eyes. He would haVe 
spoken ; he would have pledged himself to do 
all that she had asked, when suddenly the ridi- 
cule of his Gompanior^s flashed before his fancy. 
Could he bear that ? " No ; , he could see his 
iqother at his feet, but he could, not meet the 
ridicule of the world. He raised her hastily, 
but in perfect silence ; pressed heV to his heart, 
kissed her cheek repeatedly, then placed heir on 
a couch, and darted from her presence. He 
had said no wordj, he had given no sign ; and for 
several hours that mother eould not overcome 
internal wretchedness so far pven as to join her 
Mary^ lie returned to Cambridge. They parted 
in aifeotion ; seldom had the reckless boy evinc- 
ed so much erttotion as he did when he bade 
farewell to his. mother and sister. He folded 
Mary to his bosom, and implored her, in a voice 
almost inaudible, to take carp of her own heal'th 
for the sake of their mother ; but wh?n she en- 
treated him to come and see them in their new 
abode as soon as he could, he answered, not. 
Yet that emotion 'had left a balm on the torn 
heart of his mother. She fancied her son, way- 
ward as he was, yet loved her ; and though she' 
dared not look forward to his reformation, still, 
to feel he loved her — oh, if fresh zeal were re- 
quired in her prayers, that knowledge gave it. 

The first week in May .they left Greville 
Manor. Still weak and suffering, the struggle 
to conceal and subdue all she felt at leaving, as 
she thought forevei", the house of her infancy, of 
her girlhood, her youth, was almost too much 
for poor Mary ; and her mother more than once 
believed she would not reach in life the land 
they were about to sepk. The sea breezes, for 
they traveled whenever they could along, the 
shore, in a degree nerved her; and by the time 
they reached Dover, ten days after they had left 
the Manor, she had rallied sutfioientiy to ease 
the sorrowing heart of her mother of a portion 
of its burden. ' 

They arrived at Dover late in the evening, 
and early the following day, as Mary sat by the 
large window of the hotel, watching. with some 
appearance of interest the bustling scene before 
her, a traveling carriage passed rapidly by an? 
I.' 



stopped at the entrance. She knew the lively, 
and her heart throbbed almost to suffocation, as 
it whispered that Mr. Hamilton would not pome 
alone. 

"Mother, Mr. Hamilton has arrived," she 
succee.ded'at length in spying..-, " And Erame- 
line — is it, can it be?" But she had no more 
time to wonder, for ere she had recovered the 
agitation the sight of one other of Mr. Hamil- 
ton's family had occasioned, they were in the 
room, and EmmelLne, springing forward, had 
flung herself on Mary's neck ; and utterly un- 
able to control her feelings at the change she 
beheld in her iiriend, wept passionately on her 
shoulder. Powerfully agitated, Mary felt her 
strength was failing, and had it not been for 
Mr. Hamilton's support, she would have fallen 
to"the ground., Ho supported her with a father's 
tenderness to the couch, and reproachfully de- 
manded of Emraeline if she had entirely forgot- 
ten her promise of composure. 

"Do not reprove her; my dear friend," said 
Mrs. Greville, as' she drew the weeping girl 
affectionately to her. "My poor Mary is so 
quickly agitated now,, that the pleasure of seeing 
three iustead of one of our dear-valued friends 
has been sufBoientof itself to produce this agita- 
tion. -And you too, Herbert," she continued, 
extending her hand to the young man, who 
hastily raised it to his lips, as if to conceal an 
emotion which had paled his cheek, almost as a 
kindfed feeling had done with Mary's. ' " Have 
you deserted your ' favorite pursuits, and left 
Oxford at such a busy time, merely to see us 
before we leave ? This is kind, indeed." 

"I left Percy to work for me," answered 
Herbert, endeavoring to hide emotion under the 
vail of gayety. "As to permit you to leave 
England w^ithout once more seeing you, and 
having one more smile from Mary, I would not, 
even had the whole honor of my college been at 
stake. You must not imagine me so entirely 
devoted to my books, dear Mrs. Greville, as to 
believe I possess neither time nor inclination for 
the gentler feelings of human nature." 

" I know you too well, and have known you 
too long, to iraagiiie that," replied MrS. Gre- 
ville, earnestly. "And is Mary so completely 
to engross your attention, Emmeliue," she add- 
ed, turning toward the couch where the friends 
sat, " that I am not to hear a word of your dear 
mother, Caroline, or Ellen? Indeed, I can not 
allow that." 

The remark quickly produced la general con- 
versation, and Herbert for the first time address- 
ed Marjr. A strange, unconquerable emotion 
had chained his tongue as he beheld her" but 
now, with eager yet respectful tenderness, he 
inquired after her health, and how she had borne 
their long; journey ; and other questions, trifling 
in themselves, but uttered in a tone that thrilled 
the young heart of her he addressed. 

Herbert knew not how intimately the image 
of Mary Greville. had mingled with his most 
secret thoughts, even in his moments of grave 
study and earnest application, until he heara she 
was about to leave England. Sorrow, disap- 
pointment, scarcely defined but bitterl)^ painful, 
then occupied his mind, and the knowledge 
burst with dazzling clearness on his heart that 
he loved her ; so deeply, so devotedly, that even 
were every other wish fulfilled, life, without her 
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•would be a blank. He had deemed himself so 
lifted above all earthly feelings, that even were 
he to be deprived, as Mr. Morton, of every natural 
relktlon, he oonld in time reconcile himself to 
the -will of his Maker, and in the discharge of 
ministerial duties be' happy. He had fancied 
his heart vs^as full of the love of God alone, 
blessed in that, hovcever changed his earthly 
lot. Suddenly he was awakened from his illu- 
sion -•-*'-■ "• • . • 



and the friends she so much loved ; but recalling 
her promise, with a strong effort she cheeked 
her own sorrow, and endeavored vpith playful 
fondness to raise the spirits of her friend. 

The day passed cheerfully; the young people 
took a drive for some few miles in the vicinity 
of Dover, while Mr. Hamilton, acting the 'pail 
of a brother ip the favorite ^oJe^^ of his muob- 
loved mother, listened to her plans, counseled 



now in the hour of separatisn h- knew sn and improved them, and, indeed; on many points, 
earthly idol; he discovered that he was'nol so proved himself such a true friend, that when 



completely the servant of bis Maker as he had 
hoped, and sometimes believed. But in the 
doubts and fears which shadowed his exalted 
mind, he sought the foofgtiirol of his God. His 
cry for assistance was pSt unheeded. Peace 
and comfort rested on hisAeart. A cloud was 
lifted from his eyes, and for the jknowledge of 
his virtuous love he blessed his God ; feeling 
thus supported, he could guide and control him- 
self according to the dictates of piety. He knew 
well the character of Mary ; he felt assured 
that, if in after years he were permitted to make 
her his own, she would indeed become his help- 



Mrs. GrevjUe retired to rest that night, she felt 
more at ease in mind than for many months siie 
had been. 

The following day was employed in seeing 
all the antic|uities of Dover, its ancient castle 
among tjie first, and with Mr. Hamilton as !i 
eiceron^ it was a day of pleasure to all, thongh, 
perhaps, a degree of melancholy might haveper- 
vaded the party in the evening, for the recoUec-, . 
tion would come, that by noon on the morro* 
Mrs. Greville and Mary would bid them fare- 
well. In vain during that day had Herbert 
sought for an opportunity to speak with Mary 



matein-allthings,moreparticularlyinthosewhich' on the subject nearest his heart, though they 
related to his God and to his holy duties among , had been so happy together ; when for a few 
men. He thought on the sympathy that existed minutes they found themselves alone, he hail 
between them — he remembered the lighting up , fancied there was more than usual reserve in 
of that soft, dark eye, the jttushing eheek,'the Mary's manner, which checked the words upon 
smile of pleasure that ever welcomed him, and j his lip. Some hours he lay awake that night, 
fondly his heart whispered that he need not : Should he write his hopes and wishes ? No: he 
doubt her love. ^Three years, or nearly four! would hear the answer from her own lips, and ^ 
miist elapse.ere hS could feel at liberty to mar-! the next morning an opportunity appeared Jo 
■ry ; not till he beheld himself a minister of God. I present itself. \;, 

Yet interminable as, to his imagination, the in- i The vessel did not leave Dover till an hoiifll 
tervening years appeared, still there was no ! before noon, and breakfast having been dis-"' 
trembling in his trusting heart. If his Father j patched by half-past nine, Mrs. Greville per- 
on high ordained them for each other, it matter- j siiaded her daughte; to take a gentle -walk S 
■ ed not how long the time that must elapse, and | the intervening time. Herbert instantly-Dflereir 
if for some wise purpose his wishes were de- j to escort her. Emmeline remained to assist 
layed, he recognized the hand of God, and saw j Mrs. Greville in some traveling arrangemeatt^ 
'■that it was good." ' and Mr. Hamilton employed himself in someiBn 

Yet Herbert could not' resist the impulse to ' those numberless little offices which active men 
'behold Mary once more ere she quitted En- j take upon themselves in the business of a de- 
gland, to explain to her his feeli^igs ; to under- parture. Mary shrunk with such evident reluct- 
stand each other.' He. knew the day his father, ance from this arrangement, that for the first 
intended going to Dover, and the evening pre- 1 time Herbert doubted. 

vious, much to the astonishment of his' family, "You were not wont to shrink thus from ac- 
made his appearance among them. All ex- ; cepting me as your companion," he said, fixing 
pressed pleasure at his intention but one, and his large, expressive eyes mournfully upon her, 
that one understood not why ; but when she [ and speaking in a tone of such melancholy 
heard the cause of his unexpected visit, a ^ud- sweetness, that Mary hastily struggled to con- 
den amd indetfinable pang shot through herioeal the tear that started to her eye. "Are 
young heart, dimming at once the joy with which : our happy days of childhood indeed thus forgot- 
had filled it. She knew not, , ten ?" he continued, gently. " Go with me. 



the sight of him 

guessed not why, when she laid her head on her 
pillow that nighit, she wept so bitterly. The 
source of those secret and silent tears she could 
not trace, she only knew their cause was one of 
jsorrow, and yet she loved Mary. 
• The pleading earnestnessV)t Emmeline had, 
after some little difficulty, obtained the consent 
■ of her mother to her accompanying her father 
and brother, on condition, however, of her not 
agitating Mary by any unconstrained display of 
sorrow. It was only at their first meeting this 
condition had been forgotten. Mary looked so 
pale, so thin, so different even to when they 
parted, that the warm heart of Emmeline could 
Dot be restrained, for she knew, however resig- 



dear Mary ; let us in fancy transport ourselves 
at least for one hour back to those happy years 
of early life which will not come again." > 

The thoughts, the hopes, the joys of hsr child- I 
hood flashed with sudden power through the 
heart of Mary as he spoke, and she resisted 
them not. 

"Forgive me, Herbert," she said, hastily ris- 
ing to prepare ; " I have become a strange and- 
wayward being the last few months ; you must 
bear with me, for the sake of former days." 

Playfully he granted the desired forgivenjsss, 

and they departed on their walk. For some 

little time they -walked in silence. Before they 

_ , . _ were aware of it, a gentle ascent conducted 

nation might be, nay, was felt, it was a bitter,, them to a spot, not only lovely in its own rich 



pang to that gentle girl to leave hor native land. 



ness, but in the extensive view that stretched 
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beneath them. The wide oosan lay slambering 
at their feet; thibrilliant rays of the san, which 
it reflected as a mirror, appeared to lull it to 
rest, the. very waves broke softly on the shore. 
To the left' extended the snow-white cliffs, throw- 
ing in shadow part of the ocean, and bringing 
forward their own illumined walls in bold reliel 
against the dark blue sea. Ships of every size, 
from the floating castle in the offing tg the tiny 
pleasure-boat, whose white sails shining in the 
sun caused her to be distinguished at some dis- 
tance, skimming along the ocean as a bird of 
snowy plumage across the heavens, the mer- 
chant vessels, the packets entering and depart- 
ing, even the blackened colliers, added interest 
to the scene; for at the distance Herbert and 
Mary stood, no confusion was heard tp disturb 
the moving picture. On their right the beauti- 
ful country peculiar to Kent spread out before 
"them in graceful undulations of hill and valley, 
hop-ground and meadow, wherein the sweet fra- 
grance of the newly-mown grass was wafted at 
intervals to the spot where they stood. Wild 
flowers of various kinds were around them ; the 
hawthorn appearing like a tree of snBw in the 
centre of a dark green hedge ; the modest prim- 
rose and the hidden violet yet lingered, as if 
loth to depart, though their brethren of tlie sum- 
mer had already put fortli their budding blos- 
soms. A newly-severed trunk' of an aged tree 
invited them to sit and rest, and the ^ost taste- 
ful art could not have placed a rustic seat in a 
more lovely scene. - 

Long and painfully did Mary gaze around 
her, as if she would engrave within her heart 
every scene of the land she was so soon to leave. 
" Herbert," she said at length, " I never wished 
to gaze on futurity before, but now, oh, I would 
give much to know if indeed I shall ever gaze 
on these scenes again. Could I but think I 
might return to them, the pang of leaving would 
lose one half its bitterness. I know this is a 
weak and perhaps sinful feeling; but in vain I 
have lately striven to bow resignedly to ray 
Maker's vrill, even shonld His call meet me, as 
I sometimes fear it will, in a foreign land, apart 
fi-om all, save one, whom I love on earth." 

" Do not, do not think so, dearest Mary. True, 
indeed, there is no parting without its feats, even 
for a week, a day, an hour. Death ever hovers 
near us, to descend when least expected. But 
oh, for my sake, Mary, dear Mary, talk not of 
•dying in a foreign land. God's will is best. His 
..decree is love, I know, I feel it, and on" this sub- 
ject from our infancy we have felt alike ; to you 
..alone have I felt that I dared breathe the holy 
a.spirations sometimes my own. I am not wont 
to be sanguine, but somewhat whispers within 
me you will return — these scenes behold again." 
Mary gazed on her young companion; he had 
spoken with unwonted animation, and his mild 
eye rested with trusting fondness upon her ; she 
dared not meet it; her pale cheek suddenly be- 
came crimson, but with an effort she replied, • 
"Buoy me not up with vain hopes, Herbert; 
it is better, perhaps, that I should never look to 
my return, for hope might descend to vain wishes, 
sand wishes to repinings, which must not be. I 
iishall look on other scenes of loveliness, and 
though in them, perhaps, no fond association of 
«earth may be mingled, yet there is one of which 
.,no change of country can deprive me, one asso- 



ciation that from scenes as these can never, 
neveir fly. The friends of my youth will be no 
longer near me, strangers alone will surround 
me; hut even as the hand of my Heavenly 
Father is marked in every scene, however far 
apart, so is that hand, that love extended to me 
wherever I may dwell. Oh, that my heart may 
indeed.be filled with the love of Him." 

There was a brief silence. The countenance 
of Herbert had been for a moment troubled, but 
after a few seconds resumed its serenity, height- 
ened by the fervid feelings of his heart. 

"Mary," he said, taking her passive hand in 
his, " if I am too bold in speaking all I wish, 
forgive me. You know not how I have longed 
for one moment of ujeheoked confidence beBre 
you left England^ it is now before me, and, oh, 
listen to me, dearest Mary, with that kindness 
you have ever shown. I need not remind you 
of ourdays of childhood and early youth ; I need 
not recall the mutual sympathy which, in every 
feeling, hope, joy, or sorrow, has been our own. 
We have grown together, played together in in- 
fancy ; read, thought, and often in secret prayed 
together in youth. To you I have ever impart- 
ed my heartfelt wishes, earnest prayers for my 
future life, to bepome a worthy servant of my 
God, and lead others in his path, and yet, frail 
mortal £is I am, I feel, even if these wishes are 
fulfilled, there will yet, dearest Mary, remain a 
void within my heart. May I, may I, indeed, 
behold in the playmate of my infancy a friend 
in manhood, the partner of my Ijfe — my own 
Mary as my assistant in labors of love ? I am 
agitatmg yoti, dearest girl, forgive me; only 
give me some little hope. Years must elapse 
ere that blessed moment can arrive, perhaps I 
have been wrong to urge it now, but I could 
not part from you without one word to explain 
my feelings, to implore your ever-granted sym- 
pathy." 

' The hand of Mary trembled in his grasp. She 
had turned from his pleading glance, but when 
he ceased, she raised her head and struggled to 
speak. A smile, beautiful, holy in its beauty, 
appeared struggling with tears, and a faint flush 
had risen to her cheek, but voice she had none, 
and for one moment shes concealed her face on 
his shoulder. She withdrew not her hand from 
his, and Herbert felt — oh, how gratefully — that 
his love w^as returned; he had not hoped in vain. 
For some minutes they could not .speak; every 
feeling was in common ; together they had grown, 
together loved, and now that the magic word had 
been spoken, what need was there for reserve ? 
none ; -and reserve was banished. No darken- 
ing clouds were then. perceived; at that moment 
Mary thought not of her father, and if she did, 
could she believe that his consent to an union 
with a. son of Mr. Hamilton would be diiEeult 
to obtain. Marry they could not yet, and per- 
haps the unalloyed bliss of that hour might have 
originated m the fact, that they thought only of 
the present — the blessed knowledge that they 
loved each other, were mutually beloved. 

The happiness glowing on Mary's expressive 
countenance as she entered could not fail to at- 
tract the watchful eye of her mother, and almost 
unconsciously, and certainly indefinably, her own 
bosonJi^refleoted the pleasure of her child, and 
the pang of quitting England was partially eased 
of its bitterness. Yet still it was a sorrowful 
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moment when the time of separation actually 
came. Their friends had gone on board with 
them, and remained till the signal for departure 
was given. Mary had preferred the cabin to 
the confusion on deck, and there her friends left 
her. In the sorrow of that moment Emmeline's 
promise of composure was again forgotten ; she 
clung weeping to Mary's neok, till her father, 
with gentle persuasion, drew her away, and 
almost carried her on deck. Herbert yet lin- 
gered ; they were alone in the cabin, the confu- 
sion attendant on a departure preventing all fear 
of intruders. He clasped Mary to his heart, in 
one long, passionate embrace, then hastily plac- 
ing the trembling girl in the arms of her mother, 
he murmured almost iniiu^ibly, 

" Mrs. Grevilie, dearesfMrs. Greville, guard, 
oh, guard her for me, she will be mine; she will 
return to bless me, when I may claim and can 
cherish her as my wife. Talk to her of me ; let 
not the name of Herbert be prohibited between 
■you. I must not stay, yet one word more, Mrs. 
Greville — say, oh, say you will not refuse me 
as yonr son, if three years hence Mary will still 
be mine. Say your blessing will hallow our 
union; and oh, I feel it will then indeed be 
blessed !" 

Overpowered with sudden surprise and un- 
expected joy, Mrs. Greville gazed for a moment 
speechlessly on the noble youth before her, and 
vainly the mother struggled to speak at this con- 
firmation of her long-cherished hopes and wishes. 

" Mother," murmured Mary, alarmed at her 
.silence, and burying her face in her bosom, 
"mother, will you not speak, will you not bid us 
hope?" f ' y 

"God in Heaven bless you, my children!" 
she at length exclaimed, bursting into tears of 
heartfelt gratitude and joy. "It was joy, joy," 
she repeated, struggling for composure ; "I ex- 
pected not this blessing. Yes, Herbert, we will 
speak of you, think of you, doubt us not, my son, 
my dear son. A mother's protecting care and 
soothing love will guard your Mary. She is 
not only her mother's treasure now. Go my 
beloved Herbert, you are sunimoned ; farewell, 
and God bless yon !" 

Herbert did not linger with his father and 
sister; a few minutes' private interview with 
the former caused his most sanguine hopes to 
become yet stronger, then traveling post to 
London, where he only remained a few hours, 
returned with all baste to his college. In his 
rapid journey, however, he had changed his 
mind with regard to keeping what had passed 
between himself and Mary a secret from his 
mother, whom he yet loved with perhaps even 
more confiding fondness than in his boyhood. 
He sa^ft her alone ; imparted to her briefly but 
earnestly all that had passed, implored her to 
promise consent, and preserve his confidence 
even from his brother and sisters; as so long 
a time mnSt elapse ere they could indeed be 
united, that he dreaded their engagement being 
known. 

"Even the good wishes of the dear members 
of home," he said, "would sound, I fear, but 
harshly on my ear. I can not define why I do 
not wish it known even to those I love; yet, 
dearest mother, indulge me. The events of one 
day are hidden from us ; how dark then must 
be those of three years. No plighted promise 



has passed between us ; it is but the confidence 
of mutual love ; and that — oh, mother, I could 
not bear it torn from the recesses of my own 
breast to be a suhjeot of conversation even to 
those dearest to me." 

His mother looked on the glowing counte- 
nance of her son ; on him, who from his birth 
had never by his conduct given her one single 
moment of care, and had she even disaf({)roveii 
of his seeredy, all he asked would have been 
granted him ; but she approved of his resolution, 
and emotion glistened in her eye, as she said, 

"My Herbert, if I had been privileged to 
select one among my young friends to be your 
wife, my choieie would have fallen, without one 
moment's hesitation, on Many Greville. She, 
amid them all, I deem most worthy to be the 
partner of my son. May Heaven in mercy 
spare you to each other!" 

Herbert returned to college, and resumed his 
studies with even greater earnestness than be- 
fore. His unrestrained eonfidence had been as 
balm to his mother's heart, and soothed the 
bitter pain it was to behold, to feel assured, for 
it was no longer fancy, that the confidence of 
Caroline was indeed utterly denied her and be- 
stowed upon aniother. Yet still Mrs. Hamilton 
fancied Caroline loved St. Eval ; her eyes had 
not yet been opened to the enormity of her 
daughter's conduct. Nor w^ere they till, afters 
long struggle of fervid love with the tremblings 
natural icfa fond but reserved and lowly heart, 
St. Eval summoned courage to offer hand, heart, 
and fortune to the girl he loved (he might well 
he pardoned for the belief that she loved him), 
and was rejected, coldly, decidedly. 

The young earl had received the glad sanc- 
tion of Mr. Hamilton to make his proposals to 
his daughter. There had never been, nor was 
there now, any thing to damp his hopes. He 
was not, could not be deceived in the belief that 
Caroline accepted, nay, demanded, encouraged 
his attention. Invariably kind, almost fascina- 
ting in her manner, she had ever singled him 
out from the midst of many much gayer and 
more attractive young men. She had given 
him somewhat more to low* each time they 
parted ; and what could this mean, but that she 
cared for him more than for others? Again 
and again St. Evsd pondered on the encourage- 
ment he could not doubt but that he received; 
again and again demanded of himself if he were 
not playing with hep feelings thus to defer his 
proposals. Surely she loved him. The sanc- 
tion of her parents had heightened his hopes, 
and love and confidence in the truth, the purity 
of his beloved one obtained so much ascendency 
over his heart, that when the important word.' 
were said, he had almost ceased to fear. Ho« 
bitter, how agonizing then most have been his 
disappointment when he was refused^-when 
sudden haughtiness beamed on Caroline's noble 
brow, and coldness spread over every feature. 
And yet, could he doubt it ? No ; triumph was 
glittering in her sparkling eye ; in vain he looked 
for sympathy in his disappointment, if love were 
denied him. He gazed on her, and the truth 
suddenly flashed on his mind; he marked the 
triumph with which she heard his offer ■ no 
softening emotion was in her countenance. In 
vain he tried to ascribe its expression to some 
other feeling ; it was triumph, he .could not be 
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deoeived; and with agony St. Eval discovered 
that the heing he had almost worshiped was not 
the faultless creature he had believed her ; she 
had played with his feelings ; she had encour- 
aged him, heightened his love, merely to afford 
herself amusement. The visions of hope, of 
fancy were rudely dispelled, and perhaps at that 
moment it was better for his peace that he 
suddenly felt she was beneath his love ; she was 
not worthy to, be his wife. He no longer es- 
teemed; and if love itself were not utterly 
snapped asunder, the loss of esteem enabled him 
to act in tjiat interview with pride approaching 
to her own. He reproached her not : no, word 
did he utter that could prove how deeply he was 
wounded, and thus add to the triumph so plain 
tOr be perceived. That $he had sunk in his 
estimation she might have seen, but other feel- 
ings prevented her discovering how deeply. 
Had .she vailed her manner more, had she re- 
jected him with kindness, St. Eval might still 
have loved, and imagined that friendship and 
esteem had actuated her conduct toward him. 
Yet those haughty features ejcpelled this thought 
as soon as it arose. It was on th§ night of a 
gay assembly St. Eval had found an opportunity 
to speak with Caroline, and when both rejoined 
the gay crowd no emotion was discernible in 
th^ countenance of cither. St. Eval was the 
same to all as usual. No one who might have 
heard his eloquent discussion on som4! state 
affairs with the Russian consul could have 
imiigined how painfully acute were his suffer- 
ings ; it was not only disappointed love — no, his 
was aggravated bitterness; he could no longer 
esteem the object of his love, he had found him- 
self deceived, cruelly, deceived, in one he had 
looked on almost as faultless ; and where is the 
pang that can equal one like this ? The height- 
ened color on Caroline's cheek, the increased 
brilliancy of her eye, attracted the admiration 
of all around her, the triumph of power had 
indeed been achieved. But when she laid her 
head on her pillow, when the silence and dark- 
ness of night brought the past to her mind more 
vividly, in vain she sought forgetfulness in sleep. 
Was it happiness, triumph, that bade her bury 
her face in her hands and weep, weep till al- 
most every limb became convulsed by her over- 
powering emotion? Her thoughts were un- 
defined, but so painful, that she was glad — how 
glad, when morning came. She compared her 
present with her former self, and the contrast 
was misery ; but even as her ill-fated aunt had 
done, she summoned pride to stifle every feeling 
of remorse. 

Mr. Hamilton had given his sanction to the 
addresses of Lord St. Eval to his daughter; but 
he knew not when the young man intended to 
place the seal upon his fate. Great then was 
his astonishment, the morning following the 
evening we have mentioned, when St. Eval 
called to bid him farewell, as he intended, he 
said, leaving London that afternoon for his 
father's seat, where he should remain perhaps 
a week, and then quit England for the Conti- 
nent. 

He spoke calmly, but there was a paleness 
of the cheek, a dimness of the eye, that told 
a tale of inward wretchedness, which the re- 
gard of Mr. Hamilton could not fail instantly 
to djscover. Deeply had he become interested 



in the young man, and the quick instinct com- 
bined with the fears of a father told him that the 
conduct of Caroline had caused this change. 
He looked at the expressive countenance of the 
young earl for a few minutes, then plaiing his 
hand on his shoulder, said kindly, but impress- 
ively, , 

" St. Eval, you are changed as well as your 
plans. You are unhappy. What has happened ? 
Have your too sensitive feelings caused yon to 
fancy Caroline unkind ?" 

"Would to heaven it were only fancy I" re- 
plied St. £val, with unwonted emotion; ana, 
almost convulsively clenching both hands as 
if for calmness, added more composedly, "I 
have been too presumptuous in my hopes ; I 
fancied myself beloved by your beautiful daugh- 
ter, but I have found myself painfully mistak- 
en." 

Sternness gathered on the iR-ow of the father 
as he heardj and he answered, with painful 
emphasis, 

"St. Eval, deceive me not, I charge you. 
In what position do you now stand with Caro- 
line ?" 

" Briefly, then, if I must speak, in the humble 
character of a rejected, scornfully rejected 
lover." His feelings carried him beyond con- 
trol. The triumph he had seen glittering so 
brightly in the eyes of Caroline had for the 
time turned every emotion into gall. He shrunk 
from the agony it was to find he was deceived 
in one whom he had believed so perfect. 

" Scorn ! has a daughter of mine acted thus ? 
Encourage, and then scorn. St. Eval, for pity's 
take, tell me ! you are jesting : it is not of Car- 
oline you speak." So spoke the now agonized 
father, for every hope of his child's singleness 
of mind and purity of intention appeared at once 
blighted. He grasped St. Eval's hand, and 
looked on him vrith eyes from which, in the. 
deep disappointment of his heart, all sternness 
had fled. 

" I grieve to cause you pain, my dear friend," 
replied the young earl, entering at once into 
the father's feelings, " but it is even so. Tour 
daughter has only acted as many, nay, as the 
majority of her sex are fond of doing. It appears 
tliat yon, too, have marked what might be termed 
the encouragement she gave me. My self-love 
is soothed, for I might otherwise have deenied 
my hopes were built on the unstable foundation 
of folly and presumption." 

" And condemnation of my child is the fruit 
of your self-acquittal, St. Eval, is it not ? Yeu 
despise her now as much as you have loved her," 
and Mr. Hamilton paced the room with agita- 
tion. 

"Would almost that I could!" exclaimed St. 
Eval ; the young earl then added, despbndingly, 
"no, I deny not that your child has sunk in my 
estimation ; I believed her exalted far above the 
majority of her sex; that she, Mparently all 
softness and truth, was incapable of playing with 
the most sacred feeling^ of a fellow-creature. 
I looked on her as faStiess ; and though the 
vail has fallen from my eyes, it tells me that if in 
Caroline Hamilton I am deoeived, it is useless 
to look for perfection upon earth. Yet I can not 
tear her image from my heart. She has planted 
misery there which I can not at present over- 
come ; ffut if that triumph yields her pleasure. 
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and tends to her happiness, be it so ; my farther 
attention shall no longer annoy her." 

Much disturbed, Mr. Hamilton continped to 
pace the room, then hastily approaoKing the 
young Earl,, he said, hurriedly, 

"Forget her, St. Eval, forget her; rest not 
till yOn have. regained your peaod. My disap- 
pointment, that of her mother — our long cher- 
ished hopes, but it is useless to speak of thpm, 
to bring them forward, bitter as they are, in 
comparison with yours. Forget her, St. Eval ; 
she is unworthy of you," and he wrung hb hand 
again and again, as if in that pressure he could 
conquer and conceal his feelings. At that 
instant Emmeline bounded joyfully into the 
room, unconscious that any one was with Jier 
father, and only longing to tell him the delight- 
ful news that she had recpived a long, long 
letter frorii Mary, telUng her of their safe arrival 
at Geneva, at whifli place Mrs. Greville intend- 
ed to remain for a few weeks, before she pro- 
ceeded more southward. 

" Look, dear papa, is not this worth receiv- 
ing ?" she exclaimed, holding up the well-filled 
letter, and looking the personification of innocent 
and radiant happiness, her fair luxuriant hair 
pushed in disorder from her open forehead and 
flushed cheek, her blue eyes sparkling with ir- 
resistible glee, which was greatly heightened 
by her glowing smiles. It was impossible to 
look on Emmeline without feeling every raffled 
emotion suddenly calmed ; she was so bright, so 
innocent, so fair a thing, that if peace and kind- 
ness had wished to take up their abode on earth, 
they could not have found a fairer form wherein 
to dwell. As St. Eval gazed upn the animated 
girl, he could not help contrasting her innocent 
and light-hearted pleasure with his own unmiti- 
gated sorrow. 

" Your presence and your joy are mistimed, 
ray dear Emmeline; your father appears en- 
gaged," said Mrs. Hamilton, entering almost 
directly after her child, and perceiving by one 
glance at her husband's face that something had 
chanced to disturb him. "Control these wild 
spirits for a time till he is able to listen to you." 
"Do not check her, my dear Emmeline, I am 
■^not particularly engaged. If St. Eval yill for- 
give me, I would gladly hear some news of our 
dear Mary." 

" And pray let me hear it also. You know 
■ how interested I am in this dear friend of yours, 
Emmeline," replied St. Eval, struggling with 
himself, and succeeding sufficiently to speak 
playfully; for he and Emmeline had contrived 
to become such great allies and intimate friends, 
that by some sympathy titles of ceremony were 
seldom used between them, and they were Eu- 
gene and Emmeline to each other, as if they 
were indeed brother and sister. 

Laughingly and delightedly Emmeline impart- 
od tlie contents of her letter, which aflbrded real 
pleasure both to Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, by the 
more cheerful, even happier style in which she 
had written. 

" Now do you not think I ought to be proud 
of my friend. Master Eugene ? is she not one i 
worth having ?"', demanded Emmeline, sport-' 
ively, appeahng to the young earl, as she read 
to her father some of Mary's affectionate ex- i 
pressions and wishes in the conclusion. 

" So much so, that I am seized with an un- 1 



controllable desire to know her, and if you will 
only give me a letter of introduction, I will set 
off for Geneva next week." 

Emmeline raised her laughing eyes to his 
face, with an expression of unfeigned amaze- 
ment. 

"A most probable circumstance," she said 
laughing ; " no, Lord St. Eval, you will not im- 
pose thus on my credulity. Eugene St. Eval, 
the most courted, flattered, and distinguished, 
leave London before the season is over — impos- 
sible." 

" I thank you for the pretty compliments yon 
are showering on me, my little fairy friend, but 
it is nevertheless true. I leave England for the 
Continent next week, and I may as well bend 
my wandering steps to Geneva as elsewhere." 

"But what can you possibly be ^oing on the 
Continent again for ? I am sure, by all the an- 
ecdotes you have told me, yon must have seen 
all that is worth seeing, and so why should poor 
England again be deserted by one of the ablest 
of her sons." ' 

" Emmeline !" exclaimed her mother, in an 
accent of warning and reproach, which brought 
a deep crimson flush to her cheek, and caused 
her eyes to glisten, for Mrs. Hamilton had mark- 
ed that all was not serene on the countenance 
of the earl, and her heart beat with anxious 
alarm ; for she knew his intentions with regard to 
Caroline, and all she beheld and heard, startled, 
almost terrified her. Lord St.- Eval certain^ 
looked a little disturbed at Emmeline's continneM 
questions, and perceiving it, she hesitatingly blllR 
irankly said, 

" I really beg your pardon, my lord, for my 
unjustifiable curiosity; mamma is alwavs re- 
proving me for it, and certainly I deserve hei- 
lecture now. But wiU ybti really find out Mary, 
and be the bearer of a small parcel for me?" 

" With the greatest pleasure ; for it will give 
me an object, which I had not before, and a 
most pleasing one, if I may hope your friend 
will not object to my intrusion." 

" A friend of mine will ever be warmly wel- 
comed by Mary," said Emmeline, with eager- 
ness, but cheeking herself. 

" Then may I hope you will continue to re- 
gard me as your friend, and still speak of me as 
Eugene, though perhaps a year or more may 
pass before you see me again ?" demanded the 
young earl, somewhat sadly, glancing toward 
Mrs. Hamilton, as if for her approval. 

"As my brother Eugene — yes," answered 
Emmeline, quickly, and perhaps archly. A 
shadow passed over his brow. 

"As y OUT friend" he repeated, laying an 
emphasis on the word, which to any one less 
innocent of the world than Emmeline, would at 
once have excited their suspicion, and which 
single word at onoe told Mrs. Hamilton that all 
her cherished hapes were blighted. She read 
confirmation in her husband's countenance, and 
for a few minutes stood bewildered. 

" I leave town in a few hours for my father's 
seat," added St. Eval, turning to Mrs. Hamil- 
ton. I may amuse myself by taking Devonshire 
in my way, or rather going out of my way for 
that purpose. Have you any commands at Oak- 
wood that I can perform?" 

Mrs. Hamilton answer-d thankfully in th»' 
negative, but Emmeline exclaimed. . ' ■ 
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" I have a good mind to make you bearer of 
a letter and a gage cC amour to my good old 
nurse ; she will be so delighted to hear of me, 
and her postman a nobleman. Poor nurse will 
have food for conversation and pleasurable re- 
flection till we return." 

"Any thing you like, only make me of use; 
and let me have it in an hour's time, or perhaps 
I can give you two." 

" One will be all-sufficient ; bat what a won- 
derful desire to be useful has seized you all in a 
minute," replied Emjneline, whose high spirits 
appeared on that day utterly uncontrollable, and 
she ran on, Unraindtal of her mother's glance. 
" But if I really do this, I must bid you farewell 
at once, or I shall have no time. Think of me, 
if any thing extraordinary meets your eye, or 
occurs to you, and treasure it up for my inform" 
ation, 'as you know my taste for the marvelous. 
My letter to Mary shall be forwarded to you, 
for I really depend on your seeking her, and 
telling her all about us; and now, then, with 
every wish for your pleasant journey, I must 
wish you good-by." 

" Good-by, dear, happy Emmeline," he said, 
with earnestness. " May you be as light-hearth 
ed and joyous, and as kind, when we meet again 
as now ; may I commission you with my warm- 
est remembrances and kind adieus to your cousin, 
whom I am sorry I have not chanced to see this 
morning ?" 

"They shall be duly delivered," answered 
Emmeline, and kissing her hand'gayly in adieu, 
she tripped lightly out of the room, and St. Eval 
instantly turned toward Mrs. Hamilton. 

"In this intention of leaving England for a 
few months, or perhaps a year," he said, striving 
for calmness, but speaking in a tone of sadness, 
"you will at once perceive that my cherished 
hopes for the future are blighted. I will not 
linger on the subject, for I can not yet" bear dis- 
appointment such as this with composure. Were 
1 of different mold, I might, spite of coldness 
and pride, continue my addresses j and were you 
as other parents are, Carohne-^Miss Hamilton 
might still be mine : a fashionable marriage it 
would slill be, but, thank God, such will not be ; 
even to bestow your child on one you might 
value more than me, you would not trample on 
her affections, you would not consent that she 
should be an unwilling bride, and I — oh ! I could 
not — could not wed with one who loved me not 
My dream of happiness has ended — been pain- 
fully dispelled j the blow was unexpected, and 
has found me unprepared. I leave England lest 
my ungoverned feelings should lead me wrong. 
Mrs. Hamilton," he continued, more vehemently, 
"you understand my peculiar feelings, and can 
well guess the tortures I am now enduring. 
You know why I am reserved, beaause I dread 
the outbreak of emotion even in the most trifling 
circumstances. Oh, to have been your son — " 
he paused abruptly, and hurriedly paced the 
room. "Forgive me," he said, more calmly. 
" Only say you approve of my resolution to seek 
change lor a short time, tiU I obtain self-govern- 
ment, and can behold her without pain ; say that 
I am doing right for myself. I can not think." 
"You are right, quite right," replied Mrs. 
Hamilton instantly, and her husband confirmed 
her words. "I do approve your resolution, 
"though deeply, most deeply, do 1 regrejpits 



cause, St. Eval. Your disappointment is most 
bitter, but you grieve not alone. To have given 
Caroline to you, to behold her your wife, would 
have fulfilled every fervent wish of which she is 
the object. N ot you alone have been deceived ; 
her conduct has been such as to mislead those 
who have known her from childhood. St. Eval, 
she is not worthy of you." 

Disappdinted, not only at the blighting of every 
secret hope, not those alone in Which St. Eval 
was concerned, but every fond thought she had 
indulged in the purity and integrity of her child, 
in which, though her confidence had been given 
to another, she had still implicitly trusted, the 
most bitter disappointment and natural displeas- 
ure filled that mother's heart, and almost for 
the first time since their union Mr. Hamilton 
could read this unwonted* emotion, in one usual- 
ly so gentle, in her kindling eyes and agitated 
voice. 

" Child of my heart, my hopes, my care, as she 
is, I rhust yet speak it, forget her, Eugene ; let 
not the thought of a deceiver, a coquette, debar 
you from the possession of that peace which 
should ever be the. portion of one so truly honor- 
able, so wholly estimable as yourself. You are 
disappointed, pained ; but you know not — can 
not guess the agony it is to find the integrity in 
which I so fondly trusted is as naught : that my 
child, my own child, whom I had hoped to lead 
through life without a stain, is capable of such 
conduct." 

Emotion chojced her voice. She had been 
carried on by the violence of her feelings, and 
perhaps said more in that moment of excitement 
than she either wished or intended. 

St. Eval gazed on the noble woman before 
him with unfeigned admiration. He saw the 
indignation, the displeasure which she felt; it 
heightened the dignity of her character in his 
estimation ; but he now began to tremble for its 
effects upon her child. 

"Do not, my dear Mrs. Hamilton," he said, 
with some hesitation, "permit Miss Hamilton's 
rejection of me to excite your displeasure toward 
her. If with me she could not be happy, she 
was right to refuse ray hand. Let me not haye 
the misery of feeling I have caused dissension 
in a family whose beautiful unity has ever bound 
me to it. Surely you would not urge the affec- 
tions of your child." 

"Never," replied Mrs. Hamilton, earnestly, 
"I understand your fears, but let them pass 
away. I shall urge nothing, but ray duty I must 
do. Much as I admire the exalted sentiments 
you express, I must equally deplore the mistaken 
conduct of my child. She has willfully sported 
with the most sacred of human feelings. Once 
more I say, she is not worthy to be yours." 

The indignation and strong emotion stUl lin- 
gering in her voice convinced St. Eval that he 
might urge no more. Respectfully he took his 
leave. 



CHAPTER V. 

Mes. Hamilton sat silently revolving in her 
mind all Caroline's late conduct, but vainly en- 
deavoring to discover one single good reason 
to justify her rejection of St. Eval. j In vain 
striving to believe all must have been mistaken, 
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she had not given him encouragement. That 
her affections could have become secretly en- 
gaged was a thing sp unlikely, that even when 
Mrs. Hamilton suggested it, both she and her 
husband banished the idea as impossible; for 
St. Eval alone had she evinced any marked 
preference. 

" You must speak to her, Emmeline, I dare 
not ; for I feel too angry and disappointed to 
argue calmly. She has deceived us; all your 
cares appear to have been of no avail ; all the 
watchful tenderness with which she has been 
treated, thus returned ! I could I^ave forgiven 
it, I would not have said another word, if she 
had conducted herself toward him with pro- 
priatjr; but to give him encouragement, such 
as all who have seen them together must have 
remarked ; to attract him b^ every winning art, 
to chain him to her side, alhd then reject him 
with scorn. What could hav.e caused her con- 
duct, but the Wish to display her power, her tri- 
umph over one so superior 1 Well might he 
say she had sunk in his estimation. Why did 
we not question her, instead of thus fondly 
trusting in hei- integrity 1 Emmeline, we have 
trusted our child too confidently, and thus our 
reliance is rewarded." 

Seldom, if ever, had Mrs. Hamilton seen her 
nu.- and so disturbed ; for some little time she 
ren. ned with him, and succeeded partly in 
sooiriinghis natural displeasure. She then left 
him to compose her own troubled and disap- 
pointed feelings ere she desired the presence 
of her child. Meanwhile, as the happy Emme- 
line went to prepare her little packet for her 
dear old nurse, the thought suddenly arose that 
St. Eval had sent his remembrances and adieus 
to Ellen only, he had not mentioned Caroline ; 
and, unsophisticated as she was, this struck 
her as something very strange, and she was 
not long in connecting this circumstance with 
his sudden departure. Wild, sportive, and in- 
nocent as Emmeline was, she yet possessed a 
depth of reflection and clearness of perception 
which those who only knew her casually might 
not have expected. She had rparked with ex- 
trMne pleasure that which she believed the mu- 
tual attachment of St. Eval and her sister ; and 
with her ready fancy ever at work, had indulged 
very often in airy visions, in which she beheld 
Caroline Countess St. Eval, and mistress of 
that beautiful estate in Cornwall, which she had 
heard Mrs. Hamilton say had been presented by 
the Marquis of Malvern to his son on his twen- 
ty-first birthday. Emmeline had indulged these 
fancies, and noticed the conduct of Caroline 
and St, Eval till she really believed their union 
would take place. She had been so delighted 
at the receipt of Mary's letter, that she had no 
time to remember the young earl's departure ; 
but when she was alone, that truth suddenly 
flashed across her mind, and another strange 
incident, though at the time she had not re- 
marked it, when she had said as her brother she 
would remember him, he had repeated, with 
startling emphasis, " as her friend." " What 
could it all mean 1" she thought. " Caroline 
• can not have rejected him "i No, that is quite 
impossible. My sister would surely not be such 
& practiced coquette. I must seek her and have 
tihe mystery solved. Surely she will bS sorry 
St. Eval leaVes us so soon." ' 



Emmeline hastened first to Ellen, begging 
het to pack up the little packet for Mrs. Lang- 
ford, for she knew such an opportunity would 
be as acceptable to her cousin as to herself; 
for Ellen never forgot the humble kindness and 
prompt attention she had received from the 
widow during her long and tedious illness ; 
and by little offerings, and what the good wom- 
an still more valued, by a few kind and playful 
lines, which ever accompanied them, she en- 
deavored to prove her sense of Widow Lang- 
ford's conduct. i 

In five minutes more Emmeline was in her 
sister's room. Caroline was partly dressed as 
if for a morning drive, and her attendant leav- 
ing just as her sister entered. She looked pale 
and more fatigued than usual, from the gayety 
of the preceding night. Happy she certainly 
did not look, and forgetting in that sight the In- 
dignation' which the very^supposition of coquet- 
ry in her sister had excited, Emmeline gently 
approached her, and kissing her cheek, said 
fondly, 

" What is the matter, dear Caroline T You 
look ill, wearied, and even melancholy. Did 
you dance more than usual last night 1" 

"No," replied Caroline; "I believe not. I 
do not think I am more tired than usual. But 
what do you come for, Emmeline f Some rea- 
son must bring you here, for you are generally 
hard at work at this time of the day." 

"My wits have been so disturbed by' Mary's 
letter, that I have been unable to settle to any 
thing," replied her sister, laughing ; " and to 
add to their disturbance, I have just heard 
something so strange, that I could not resist 
coming to tell you." 

"Of what nature 1" 

" St. Eval leaves London to-day for Castle 
Malvern, and next week quits England. Now 
is not that extraordinary?" 

Caroline became suddenly flushed with crim- 
son, which quickly receding, left her even paler 
than before. 

" She is innocent," thought Emmeline. " She 
loves him. St. Eval must have behaved ill to 
her ; and yet he certainly looked more sinned 
against than sinning." 

"To-day; does he leave to-day?" Caroline 
said, at length, speaking, it appeared, with ef- 
fort, and turning to avoid her sister's glance. 

" In little more than an hour's time ; but I 
am sorry I told you, dear Caroline, if the news 
has pained you." 

" Pained me," repeated her sister, with re- 
turning haughtiness ; " what can you mean, 
Emmeline "i Lord St. Eval is nothing to me." 

"Nothing!" repeated the astonished girl. 
," Caroline, you are incomprehensible. Why 
did you treat him with such marked attention 
if yo.u cared nothing for him 1" 

" For a very simple reason ; because it gave 
me pleasure to prove that it was in my power 
to do that for which other girls have tried in 
vain^^oompel the proud lordly St.'Eval to bow 
to a woman's will." Pride had returned again. 
She felt the pleasure of triumphant power; and 
her eyes sparkled and her cheek again flushed, 
but with a different emotion to that she had 
felt before. 

"Do you mean, then, that you have never 
loved him, and merely sported with his feel- 
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ings for your own amusement? Caroline, I 
wul not believe it. You could not have acted, 
with such cruelty ; you do love him, but you 
reject my confidence, I do not ask you to eon- 
fide in me, though I did hope I should have 
been your chosen friend ; but I beseech, I im- 
plore you, Caroline, only to say that you are 
jesting. You do love him." 

" You are mistaken, Emmeline, never more 
so in your life. I have refused his offered 
hand ; if you wish my confidence on this sub- 
ject, I give it you. As he is a favorite of yours, 
i do not doubt your preserving his secret invi- 
olate. I might have been Countess of St. Eval, 
but my end was accomplished, and I distnissed 
my devoted cavalier." 

" And can you, dare you jest on such a sub- 
ject T' e.xclaimed Emmeline, indignantly. " Is 
it possible you can have willfully acted thus 1 
sported with the feelings of such a man as St. 
Eval, laughed at his pain, called forth his love 
to gratify your desire of power- Caroline, 
shame on you !" 

" I am not in the habit of being schooled as 
to right and wrong by a younger sister, nor will 
I put up with it now, Emmeline. I never in- 
terfere with your conduct, and therefore you 
will, if you please, do the same with me. I am 
not responsible to you for my actions, nor shall 
I ever be," replied Caroline, withhold yet angry 
pride. 

"But I will speak when I know you have 
acted contrary to those principles mamma has 
ever endeavored to instill into us both," replied 
Emmeline, still indignantly ; " and you are and 
have beeh ever welcome to remonstrate with 
me. I am not so weak as I once was, fearful 
to speak my sentiments even when I knew 
them to be right. You have acted shamefully, 
cruelly, Caroline, and I will tell you what I 
think, angry as it may make you." 

A haughty and contemptuous answer rose to 
Caroline's lips, but she was pre^nted giving it 
utterance by the entrance of Martyn, her moth- 
er's maid, with her lady's commands that Miss 
Hamilton should attend her in the boudoir. 

"How provoking!" she exclaimed. " I ex- 
pect Annie to call for mo every minute, and 
mamma will perhaps detain me half an hour ;" 
and most unwillingly she obeyed the summons. 

" Annie," repeated Emmeline, when her sis- 
ter had left the room, "Annie — this is her work ; 
if my sister had not been thus intimate with 
her, she never would have acted in this man- 
ner." And so disturbed was the gentle girl at 
this confirmation of her fears, that it was some 
little time before she could recover sufficient 
serenity to rejoin Ellen in arranging the wid- 
ow's packet. 

Mrs. Langford had the charge of Oakwood 
during the absence of the family, and Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, recollecting some affairs concerning the 
village schools she wished the widow to attend 
to, was writing her directions as Caroline en- 
tered, much to the latter's increased annoy- 
ance, as her mother's business with her would 
thus be retardedt and every minute drew the 
time of Annie's appointment nearer. She could 
scarcely conceal her impatience, and did ven- 
ture to beg her mother to tell her what she re- 
quired. 

" Your attention, Caroline, for a time," she 



replied, so coldly, that her daughter felt instant- 
ly something was wrong, though what she 
gpessed not, for she knew not that St. Eval had 
obtained the sanction of her parents for his ad- 
dresses ; and she little imagined he could have 
any thing to do with the displeasure she saw so 
clearly marked. 

" You will wait, if you please, till I have fin- 
ished writing, as this can not be delayed. Lord 
St. Eval leaves town in a very shon time, and 
I send this by him." 

" Lord St. Eval," thought Caroline, suddenly 
becoming alarmed, " surely mamma and papa 
know nothing of his offer." 

A few minutes passed in silence, which was 
broken by the sound of carriage-wheels stop- 
ping- at the door, and Robert almost instantly 
after entered with Miss Grahame's love, saying 
she could not wait a minute, and hoped Miss 
Hamilton was ready. 

"Miss Grahame!" repeated Mrs. Hamilton, 
in an accent of surprise, before Caroline had 
time to make any answer; "Caroline, why 
have you not mentioned this engagement ? You 
do not generally make appointments without at 
least consulting me, if you no longer think it 
necessary to request ray permission. Where 
are you going with Annie V 

" To Oxford Street, I believe," she answered 
carelessly, to conceal her rising indignation at 
this interference of her mother. 

" If you require any thing there, you can go 
with me by-and-by. Robert, give my compli- 
ments to Miss Grahame, and say from me Miss 
Hamilton is particularly engaged with ftie at 
present, and therefore can not keep her engage- 
ment to-day. Return here as soon as you have 
delivered my message." 

" Mother !" burst from Caroline's lips, in an 
accent of uncontrollable anger, as soon as the 
servant had left the room ; but with a strong 
effort she checked herself, and hastily walked 
to the window. 

An expression of extreme pain passed across 
her mother's features as she looked toward her, 
but she took no notice till Robert had returned, 
and had been dismissed with her note to be giv- 
en to Emmeline to transmit with hers. 

" Caroline," she then said, with dignity, yet 
perhaps less coldly than before, " if you will 
give me your attention for a short time, you 
will learn the cause of my displeasure, which 
is perhaps at present incomprehensible, unless, 
indeed, your own conscience has already re- 
proached you ; but before I commence on any 
other subject, I must request that you will make 
no more appointments with Miss Grahame with- 
out my permission. This is not the first time 
you have done so ; I have not noticed it pre- 
'viously, because I thought your own good sense 
would have told you that you were acting wrong, 
and contrary to those principles of candor I be- 
lieved you to possess." 

" You were always prejudiced against An- 
nie," answered Caroline, with rising anger, for 
she had quite determined not to sit silent while 
her mother spoke, cost what it might. 

" I am not speaking of Annie, Caroline, but 
to you. The change in your conduct since you 
have become thus intimate with her, might in- 
deed justify my prejudice, but on that I am not' 
now dwelling. I do not consider Miss Malison 
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a fit chaperon for my daughter, and therefore I 
desire you will not again join her in her drives." 
" Every other girl of my station has the priv- 
ilege of at least choosing her own companions 
without animadversion," replied Caroline, in- 
dignantly, " and in the simple thing of making 
appointments without interference, it is hard 
that I alone am- to b© an exception." 

" If yon look around the circle in which I 
visit intimately, Caroline, you will find that, did 
you act according to your own wishes, you 
would stand more alone than wei^e you to re- 
gard mine. I have done wrongs in ever allow- 
ing you to be as intimate with' Miss Grahame 
as you are. You looked surprised and angry 
when I mentioned the change that had tak6n 
place in your conduct." 

" I had suificient reason for surprise," replied 
Caroling, impatiently ; " I was not aware, that 
my character was so weak as to turn and 
change with every new acquaintance." 

" Are you then the same girl you were at 
Oakwood V demanded Mrs. Hamilton, gravely, 
yet sadly. 

A sudden pang of conscience smote the heart 
of the mistalten girl at these Wfords, a sob rose 
choking in her throat, and she longed to have 
given vent to the tears which pride, anger, and 
remorse were summoning, hut she would not, 
and answered according to those evil whisper- 
ings which before she had only -indulged in se- 
cret. 

" If I am changed," she answered, passion- 
ately, " it is because neither you nor papa are 
the same. At Oakwood I was frfee, I had full 
liberty to act, speak, think as I pleased, while 
here a chain is thrown around my simplest ac- 
tion ; my very words are turned into weapons 
against me ; my friendship disapproved of, and 
in that, at least, surely I may have liberty to 
choose for myself" 

" You have," replied Mrs. Hamilton, mildly. 
" I complain not, Caroline, of the pain you have 
inflicted upon me, in so completely withdraw- 
ing your confidence and friendship, to bestow 
them upon a young girl. I control not your af- 
fection, but it is my duty, and I will obey it, to 
warn you when I see your favorite companion 
likely to lead you wrong. Had your every 
thought and feeling been open to my inspection 
as at Oakwood, would you have trifled as you 
have with the most sacred feelings of a fellow- 
creature? would you have called forth love by 
every winning art, by marked preference, to re- 
ject it, when acknowledged, with scorn, with 
triumph ill concealedl would you have sported 
thus with a heart whose affections would do 
honor to the favored one on whom they were 
bestowed 1 would you have cast aside in this 
manner all that integrity and honor I hoped and 
believed were your own? Caroline, yoii have 
disappointed and deceived your parents ; you 
have blighted their fondest hopes, and destroy- 
ed, sinfully destroyed, the peace of a noble, vir 
tuous, excellent young man, who loved you with 
all the deep fervor of an enthusiastic soul. To 
have beheld him your husband would have ful- 
filled every wish, every hopei entertained by 
your father and myself I would have intrust- 
ed your happiness to his care without one doubt 
arising within me ; and you have spurned his 
offer, rejected him without reason, without re- 



gret, without sympathy for his wounded anJ 
disappointed feelings, without givihg him one 
hope that in time his affection might be return- 
ed. Caroline, why have you thus decidedly re- 
jected himl What is there in the young man 
you see to bid you tremble for your future hap- 
piness?" 

Caroline answered not ; she had leaned her 
arms on the cushion of the couch, and buried 
her face upon them, while her mother spoke, 
and Mrs. Hamilton in vain waited for her reply. 

" Caroline," she continued, in a tone of such 
appealing afl^ection, it seemed strange that it 
touched not the Jieart of her child, " Caroline, 
I will not intrude, on your confidence, but one 
question I must ask, and I implore you to an- 
swer me truly^do you love another!" 

Still Caroline spoke not, moved not. Her 
mother continued, " If you do, why should you 
hide it from me, your own mother, Caroline 1 
You believe my conduct changed toward you, 
but you have condemned me without proof 
You have abandoned my sympathy — shrunk 
from my- love. Try me now, my sweet child ; 
if you Jove another, confess if, and we will do 
what we can to make that love happy ; if it be 
returned, why should you conceal it; and if it 
be not, Caroline, my child, will you refuse even 
the poor comfort your mother can bestow ?'' 

She spoke in vain ; but could she have read 
her daughter's heart at that moment, maternal 
affection might not have been so deeply pained 
as it was by this siiange silence. Regret, deep, 
though unavailing, had been Caroline's, portion 
from the moment she had reflected soberly on 
her rejection of St. Eval. She recalled his ev- 
ery word, his looks of respectful yet ardent ad- 
miration, and she wept at that infatuation which 
had bade her act as she had done ; and Chen bis 
look of controlled contempt stung her to the 
quick. Jle meant not, perhaps, that his glance 
should have so clearly denoted that she had 
sunk in his estimation ; it did not at the mo- 
ment, but it did when in solitude she recalled 
it, and she felt that she deserved it. In vain in 
those moments did she struggle to call up the 
vision of Lord Alphingham, his words of love, 
his looks of even more fervid passion ; his im- 
age would not rise to banish that of St. Eyal ; 
and. if Caroline had not still been blinded by 
the'influence and arguments of Annie, had she 
given her own good sense one half hour's un- 
controlled dominion, she would have discover- 
ed, that if love had secretly and unsuspiciously 
entered her heart, it was not for Lord Alphing- 
ham. Had she really loved him, she could not 
have resisted th^ fond appeal of her mother ; 
but- to express in words all the confused and 
indefinable emotions then filling her heart was 
impossible. She continued for several minutes 
silent, and Mrs. Hamilton felt too deeply pained 
and disappointed to speak again. Her daughter 
had spoken to her that morning as she had sel- 
dom done even in her childhood. Then her 
mother could look forward to years of reason 
and maturity for the improvement of those er- 
rors ; now others had arisen, aqd if .her control 
were once so entirely thrown aside, could she 
ever regain sufficient influence to lead her 
right. Seldom had Caroline's conduct given 
her so much pain as in the disclosures and 
events of that morning. 
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" Is it absolutely necessary," Caroline at 
length said, summoning, as her aunt Eleanor 
had often done, pride to drown the whisperings 
of conscience, "that I must love another, be- 
cause I rejected Lord St. Eval 'i tn such an im- 
portant step as marriage, I should imagjne my 
own inclinations were the first to be consulted. 
It would be strange indeed, if, after all I have 
heard you say on the evil of forcing young 
women to marry, that you should compel your 
own child to accept the first offer she received." 
" 5fou do me injustice, Caroline," replied her 
mother, controlling with an effort natural dis- 
pleasure ; " St. Eval would not accept an un- 
willing bride, nor, after what has passed, would 
your father and myself deem you worthy to be- 
come his wife." 

" Then long may this paragon of excellence 
remain away," replied Caroline, with indignant 
haughtiness kindling in every feature. " I have 
no wish ever to associate again with one by 
whose side I am deemed so unworthy, even by 
my parents." 

"Those who love you best, Caroline, are 
ever the first to behold and deplore your faults. 
Have you acted honorably 1 have you done 
worthily in exciting love merely to give pain, 
to amuse and gratiOr your own love of power V 
" I have done no more than other girls do 
with impunity, without even notice ; and sure- 
ly that which is so generally practiced can not 
demand such severe qensure as you bestow on 
it." 

" And therefore you would make custom an 
excuse for sin, Caroline. Would you have spok- 
en thus a few months since 1 would you have 
questioned the justice of your mother's senten- 
ces 1 and yet you say you are not changed. Is 
It any excuse for a wrong action, because oth- 
ers do it ? Had you been diflTerently instructed 
it might be, but not when from your earliest 
years I have endeavored to reason with, and to 
convince you of the sin of coquetry, to which 
from a child you have been inclined. You have 
acted more sinfully than many whose coquetry 
has been more general. You devoted yourself 
to one alone, encouraged, flattered, because 
you saw he was alrejidy attracted, instead of 
adhering to that distant behavior which would 
have at once told him you could feel no more 
for him than as a friend. You would have pre- 
vented future suffering by banishing from the 
first all secret hopes ; but no, you wished to 
prove you could accomplish more than others, 
by captivating one so reserved and superior as 
St. Eval. Do not interrupt me by a denial, 
Caroline, for you dare not deliberately say such 
was not your motive. That noble integrity 
which I have so long^believed your own, you 
have exiled from your heart. Your entire con- 
duct toward St. Eval has been one continued 
■alsehood, and are you then worthy to be united 
to one who is truth, honor, nobleness itself? 
Had you loved another, your rejectioji of this 
young man might have been excused, but not 
yeur behavior toward him ; for that, not one 
good reason can be brought forward in excuse. 
I am speaking severely, Caroline, and perhaps 
my every word may alienate your confidence 
and affeotion still further from me; hut my 
duty shall be done, painful as it may be both to 
yourself and me. I can not speak tamelv on a 



subject in which the future character and wel- 
fare of my child are concerned. I can no lon- 
ger trust in your integrity. Spite of your 
change in manner and in feeling toward me, I 
still confided in your unsullied honor; that I 
can no longer do ; you have forfeited my confi- 
dence, Caroline, and not until I see a total 
change of conduct can you ever hope to regain 
it. That, perhaps, will not grieve you, as it 
would once have done ; but, unless you redeem 
your character," she continued, " the serious 
displeasure of both your father and myself will 
be yours, and we shall, in all probability, find 
some means of withdrawing you from the so- 
ciety which has been so injurious to the purity 
of your character. Whatever others may do, 
it is your duty to act according to the princi- 
ples of your parents, and not to those of others ; 
and therefore, for the future, I desire you will 
abide by my criterion of right and wrong, and 
not by the misleading laws of custom. When 
you have conquered the irritation and anger 
which my words have occasioned, you may 
perhaps agree to the justice of what I have 
said ; till then I do not expqet it ; but. whether 
your reason approves of it or not, I desire your 
implicit obedience. If you have any thing yon 
desire to do, you may leave me, Caroline ; I do 
not wish to detain you any longer^" 

In silence, too sullen to give any hope of a 
repentant feeling or judgment convinced, Car- 
oline had listened to her mother's words. They 
were, indeed, unnsually severe ; but her man- 
ner from the beginning of that interview could 
not have lessened the displeasure which she al- 
ready felt. We have known Mrs. Hamilton 
from the commencement of her career, when, 
as a girl not older than Caroline herself, she 
mingled with the world, and we can not fail to 
have perceived her detestation of the fashion- 
able sin of coquetry. The remembrance of 
Eleanor, and all the evils she entailed upon her- 
self by the indulgence of that sinful fault, were 
still vividly acute, and, cost what it might, both 
to herself and, who was dearer still, her child, 
she would do her duty, and endeavor to turn 
her from the evil path. She saw that Caroline 
was in no mood for gentle words and tender- 
ness to have any effect, and therefore, though 
at variance as it was to her nature, she spoke 
with some severity and her usual unwavering 
decision. She could read no promise of amend- 
ment or contrition in those haughty and sullen 
features, but she urged no more, for it might 
only exasperate and lead her further from con- 
viction. 

" For some few minutes Caroline remained in 
that same posture. Evil passions of varied na- 
ture suddenly appeared to gain ascendency in 
that innately noble heart, and prevented all ex- 
pressions that might have soothed her mother's 
solicitude. Hastily rising, without a word, she 
abruptly left the room, and retired to her own, 
where she gave vent to a brief but passionate 
flood of tears, but they cooled not the fever of 
her brain ; her haughty spirit revolted from her 
mother's just severity. 

•" To be scolded, threatened, desired to obey, 
like a child, an infant — what girl of my age 
would bear it tamelyl Well might Annie say 
I was a slave, not permitted to act or even think 
according to my own discretion ; well might she 
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say no other mother behaved to her daughters 
as mine : to be kept in complete thraldom ; to 
be threatened, if I do not behave better, to be 
removed from the scenes I so.much love — buried 
again at home, I suppose ; is it a wonder I am 
changed 1 Is it strange that I should no longer, 
feel fpr mamma as formerly? and even Emme- 
line must condemn me, call me to account for 
my actions, and my intimacy with Annie is made 
a subject of reproach ; but if I do not see her 
as often as before, I can write, thank Heaven ! 
and at least her sympathy and affection will be 
mine." 

Such was the tenor of her secret thoughts, 
and she followed them up by writing' to her 
friend a lengthened and heightened d^cription 
of all that had occurred that morning, divelling 
long and indignantly on what, she termed the 
cruel and unjust severity of bej mother, and im- 
ploring, as such confidential letters generally 
did, Annie's secrecy and sympathy.. The epis- 
tle was dispatched, and quickly answered, in a 
style which, as might be imagined, increased 
all Caroline's feelings of indignation toward her 
parents, and bade her rely still more confidingly 
on, her false friend, who, she taught herself to 
believe, was almost the only person who really 
cared for her best interests. 

Days passed, but neither Mr. nor Mrs. Ham- 
ilton changed in the coldness of their manner 
toward their child. Perhaps such conduct add- 
ed fire to the already resentful girl ; but surely 
they might be pardoned for acting as they did. 
Caroline's irritability increased, and Annie's se- 
cret letters were ever at hand to soothe while 
they excited. She ever endeavored to turn her 
friend's attention from what she termed her se- 
vere trials to the devotion felt toward her by 
Lord Alphingham, declaring that each interview 
confirmed more and more her behef in his pas- 
sionate admiration. The evil influence which 
Miss Grahame's letters had upon the mind of 
Caroline in her private hours was apparent in 
her manner to Lord Alphingham, when they 
chanced to meet, but even more guarded than 
she had hitherto been did Caroline become in 
her behavior toward him when her parents were 
present. Their conduct had confirrtied, to her 
heated and mistaken fancy, Annie's representa- 
tion of their unjustifiable severity, and that, in- 
dignant at her rejection of St. Eval, they would 
unhesitatingly refuse their consent to her ac- 
ceptance of the viscount. Caroline thought not 
to ask herself how then is my intimacy with 
him to end 1 She only enjoyed the present as 
much as she could, while the coldness of her 
parents, amid all her pride and boasted stoicism, 
still tortured her ; and to the future Annie as 
yet completely prevented her looking. Miss 
Grahame's plans appeared indeed to thrive, and 
many were the confidential and triumphant con- 
versations she held upon the subject with Miss 
Malison, who became more and more indignant 
at Mrs. Hamilton's intrusive conduct in taking 
so much notice of Lilla, notwithstanding the 
tales industriously circulated against her. Her 
own severity and malevolence, however, ap- 
peared about to become her foes ; for about this 
time a slight change with regard to the happi- 
ness of her injured pupil took place, which 
threatened to banish her from Mr. Grahame's 
family. 



One morning Mrs. Hamilton, accompanied by 
Ellen, called on Lady Helen rather earlier than 
usual, but found their friend not yet visible, an 
attack of indisposition confining her to her couch 
later than usual; but Lady Helen sending to 
entreat her friend not to leave her house with- 
out seeing her, Mrs. Hamilton determined on 
waiting. Annie had gone out with Miss Mali- 
son. 

"No wonder our poor Lilla proceeds but slow- 
ly in her education," remarked Mrs. Hamilton, 
when the footman gave her this information: 
" If she be so much neglected, her father has. 
no right to expect much progress. I wish from 
my heart that I eould think of some plan that 
would tend not only to the happiness of this 
poor girl, but, in the end, to that of her father 
also. Were those faults now apparent in her 
character judiciously removed, I feel confident 
Mr. Grahame would have more comfort in her 
than in either of his other children." 

" She is always very different when she is 
with us," observed Ellen. " I can never dis- 
cover those evil passions of which so many ac- 
cuse her ; passionate she is, but that might be 
controlled." 

" It never can be while Miss Malison remains 
with her, for her treatment is such that each 
year but increases the evil." 

A sound as of some one sobbing violently in 
the adjoining room interrupted their conversa- 
tion. Fancyiog it came from the object of their 
conversation, Mrs. Hamilton opened the folding 
doors, and discovered her young friend weep- 
ing violently, almost convulsively, on the sofa. 
Ever alive to sorrow, of whatever nature or at 
whatever age, Mrs. Hamilton, followed by Ellen, 
hastened toward her. 

" What has happened, Lilla I" she said, sooth- 
ingly. "What has chanced to call forth this 
violent grief! Tell me, my love. You know 
you need not hesitate to trust me with your 
sorrows." 

Unused, save from that one dear friend, to 
hear the voice of sympathy and kindness, Lilla 
flung her arms passionately round her neck, and 
clung to her for some few minutes till her chok- 
ing sobs permitted her to speak. 

" Aunt Augusta says I am so wicked, so very 
wicked, that mamma ought not to keep me at 
home ; that I am not at all too old to go to 
school ; and mamma says that I shall go^and 
— and — " 

" But what occasioned your aunt to advise 
such an alternative 1" demanded Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, gently. 

" Oh, because — because I know I was very 
wicked, but I could not help it. Miss Malison 
had been tormenting me all the morning, and 
excilSrig my anger ; and then Annie chose to do 
i all she could to call it forth before mamma, and 
so I just told her what I thought of both her and 
her amiable confidant. I hate them both," she 
continued, with a vehemence even the presence 
of Mrs. Hamilton could not restrain, "and I 
wish from my heart I could never see them 
more." 

" If you gave vent to such sinful words be- 
fore your mother," replied Mrs. Hamilton, grave- 
ly, " I do not wonder at your aunt's suggesting 
what she did. How often have I entreated you 
to leave the room when your sister commences 
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her unkind endeavors to excite your anger, and 
thus give your mother a proof of your consid- 
eration for her present state of health, and evince 
to your sister that, if you can not calmly listen 
to her words, you can at least avoid them." 

"Mamma never takes any notice, however 
much I may endeavor to /please her; if she 
would only caress me, and praise me some- 
times, I know I should be a very different girl. 
Then I could bear all Annie's cruel words ; but 
I will not, I will never put up with them, and 
permit either her or Miss Malison to govern me 
and chain down my spirit, as they try all they 
can to do. No one can ever know the constant 
ill treatment which I receive from both ; every 
thing I do, every word I speak, is altered to 
suit their purpose, and mamma believes all they 
say. They shall feel my power one day when 
they least expect it. I will not be made so con- 
stantly miserable unrevenged." 

" Lilla, dear Lilla," exclaimed Ellen, implor- 
ingly, " do not speak thus ; you do not know 
what you say. You would not return evil for 
evil, and on your sister. Do not, pray do not 
let your anger, however just, obtain so much 
dominion." 

" Annie never treats me as a sister, and I do 
not see why I should practice such forbearance 
toward her; but I will do all I can, indeed I 
will, if you will persuade papa not to send me 
from home. Oh, do not look at me so gravely 
and sadly, dearest, dearest Mrs. Hamilton," con- 
tinued the impetuous and misguided but natu- 
rally right-feeling child. 

" I can bear any one's displeasure but yours ; 
but when you look displeased with me, I feel 
so very, very wretched. I know I deserve to 
lose all your kindness, for I never follow your 
advice ; I deserve that you should hate me, as 
every one else does ; but you do not know all I 
have to endure. Oh ! do not let me go from 
home." 

"I can not persuade your father to let you 
remain at home, my dear girl," replied Mrs. 
Hamilton, drawing her young companion closer 
to her, and speaking with soothing tenderness, 
" because I agree with your aunt in thinking it 
would be really the best thing for you." 

" Then I have lost every hope," exclaimed 
the impatient girl, clasping her hands despair- 
ingly. " Papa would never have consented if 
you had advised him not, and you, you must 
think me as wicked as aunt Augusta does ;" and 
the tears she had checked now burst violently 
forth anew. 

" You mistake me, my love, quite mistake 
me ; it is not because I believe you are not fit- 
ted to associate with your domestic circle. I 
believe, if she were but properly encouraged, 
my little Lilla would add much to the comfort 
of both her parents ; and I do not at all despair 
of seeing that the case. But at present I must 
advise your leaving home for a few years, be- 
cause I really do think it would add much to 
your happiness." || , 

" Happiness !" repeated Lilla, in an accent of 
extreme surprise. " School bring happiness V' 

" Are you happy at home, my love \ Is not 
your life at present one continued scene of 
wretchedness 1 What is it that you so much 
dislike in the idea of school ?" 

" The control, the subordinatioa, the irksome 



formula of lessons, prim governesses, satirical 
scholars " Neither Mrs. Hamilton nor Ellen . 
could prevent a smile. 

" If such things are all you dread, my dear, I 
have no fear of soon oveirooming them," the ; 
former said, playfully. " I will do all I can to 
persuade your father not to send you to a large 
fashionable seminary, where such things may be 
the case ; but I know a lady who lives at Hamp- 
stead, and under whose kind guidance I am sure 
you will be happy, much more so than you are 
now. If you would only think calmly on the 
subject, I am sure you would agree in all I 
urge." 

" But no one treats me as a reasonable person 
at home. If mamma sends me to school, it will 
not be for my happiness, but because every body 
thinks me so wicked, there is no managing me 
at home ; and then, in the holidays, I shall hear 
nothing but the wonderful improvement school 
discipline has made ; it will be no credit to my 
own efforts, and so there will be no pleasure in 
making any." 

" Will there be no pleasure in making your 
father happy, Lilla? Will his approbation be 
nothing V 

" But he never praises me. I am too much 
afraid of him to go and caress him, as I often 
wish to do, and tell him if he will only call me 
his dear Lilla, I would be good and gentle, and 
learn all he desires. If he would But let me 
love him. I should be much happier than I am." 

Mrs. Hamilton thought so too ; and deeply 
she regretted that mistaken sternness which 
had so completely alienated the affections of his 
child. Soothingly she answered, 

" But your father dearly loves you, Lilla, 
though perhaps your violent conduct has of late 
prevented his showing it. If you were, for his 
sake,'to become gentle and amiable, and over- 
come your fears of his sternness, believe me, 
my dear Lilla, you would be rendering him and 
yourself much happier. You always tell me 
you believe every thing I say. Suppose you 
trust in my assertion, and try the experiment ; 
and if you want a second voice on my side, I 
appeal to your friend Ellen for her vote as to 
the truth of what I say." 

Mrs. Hamilton spoke playfully, and Ellen an- 
swered in the same spirit. Lilla's passionate 
tears had been checked by the kind treatment 
she received, and in a softened mood she an- 
swered, 

" But I can not become so while Miss Malison 
has any thing to do with me. I can not bear 
her treatment gently. Papa does not know all 
I have to endure with her." 

"And therefore do I so earnestly wish you 
would consent to my persuading your father to 
let you go to Hampsteadj" answered Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, gently. ■ ' ^ 

" But then papa will not think it is for his 
sake I endeavor to correct my faults ; he will 
say it is the school, and not my own efforts ; and 
if I go, I shall never, never see you, nor go to 
dear Woodlands, for I shall be away while papa 
and mamma are there ; away from every body 
I love. Oh, that would not make me happy !" 
and, clinging to Mrs. Hamilton, the really affee- 
tionate girl again burst into tears. 

" What am I to urge in reply to these very 
weighty objections, my dearLillal" replied Mrs. 
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Hamilton. ," In the first place, your father shall 
know that every conquest you make is for his 
sake ; he shall. not thiiik you were forced to 
submission': In the next, compulsion is not in 
my friend's system'; and as I am very intimate 
with Mrs. Douglas, I shall very often come and 
see you when I am in town ; your midsummer 
holidays will also 'occur during that time ; and, 
lastly, if your papa and mamma will consent, 
you shall see Woodlands every year, for I shall 
ask Mr. Grahame to bring you with him in his 
annual Christmas visit to bis estate, and peti- 
tion that he will leave you behind him to spend 
the whole of your winter vacation with me and 
Ellen at Oakwood. Now, are all objections 
waived, or has my very determined opponent 
any more to bring forward 1" 

Lilla did not answer, but she raised her head 
from her kind friend's shoulder; and pushing 
back the disordered locks of her bright hair, 
leaked up in her face as if no more sorrow could 
be her portion. 

" Oh, I would remain at school a whole year 
together, if I might spend my vacation at Oak- 
wood with you, and Ellen, and Emmeline, and 
all!" she exclaimed, with a glee as wild and 
childish as all her former emotion had been. 
Lady Helen at that instant entered, and after 
lanp^uidly greeting Mrs. Hamilton and Ellen, ex- 
claimed, , ., 

" For Heaven's sake, Lilla, go away ! your ap- 
pearance is enough to frighten any one. I should 
be absolutely ashamed of you if any friend were 
to come in unexpectedly. Perhaps you meiy 
choose to obey me now that Mrs. Hamilton is 
present ; she little knows what a trouble you 
are at home," she continued, languidly. 

The flush of passion again mounted to Lilla's 
cheek ; but Ellen, taking her arm, entreated to 
go with her, and they left the room together, 
while Lady Helen amused her friend by a long 
account of her domestic misfortunes ; the inso- 
lence of her upper domestics ; the heedlessness 
of her elder, and the fearful passions of her 
younger daughter ; even the carelessness of her 
husband's manner toward her, notwithstanding 
her evidently declining health — all these and 
similar sorrows were poured into the sympa- 
thizing ear of Mrs. Hamilton, giving clearer and 
clearer evidence of Lady Helen's extreme and 
increasing weakness of mind and character. 

Great, indeed, was the astonishment of this 
indolent mother when Mrs. Hamilton urged the 
necessity of sending Lilla to school. Without 
accusing Miss Malison of any want of judgment, 
she was yet enabled to work on Lady Augusta 
Denham's words, and prove the geod effects that 
a removal frem home for a few years might pro- 
duce on Lilla's character. 

Lady Augusta's advice had been merely re- 
mmibered during thatlady's presence, but sec- 
on^d as it now was by the earnest pleadings 
of Mrs. Hamilton, she determined on rousing 
herself sufficiently to put it in force, if her hus- 
band consented ; but to obtain his approbation 
was a task too terrible for her nerves, and she 
entreated Mrs. Hamilton to speak with him on 
the subject. Willingly she consented, only re- 
questing that Lady Helen would not mention 
her intentions either to Annie or Miss Mphson 
till hex husband had been consulted, and to this 
Lady Helen willingly consented, for in secret 



she' dreaded Miss Malison's lamentations and 
reproaches when this arrangement should be 
known. 

When Mr. Grahame, in compliance with Mrs. 
Hamilton's message, called on her the following 
morning,,and heard the cause of his summons, 
his surprise almostequaled that of his wife. He 
knew her dislike to the plan of sending girls to 
school, however it might be in vogue ; and al- 
most in terror he asked if 'she proposed this 
scheme because the evil character of his child 
required some such desperate expedient. It 
was easy to prove to him such was very far 
from her meanii^g.. She spoke more openly on 
the character of Lilla than she had yet done, 
for she thought their long years of intimacy 
demanded candor on her part ; and each year, 
while it increased the evtt of Lilla's present 
situation, heigHtened her earnest desire to draw 
the father and child more closely together. She 
did not palliate her faults, but she proved that 
they were increased by the constant contradic- 
tion and irritation which she had to encounter. 
She repeated all that had passed between them 
the preceding day, unconsciously and cautiously 
condemning Grahame's excessive sternness, by 
Delating, almost verbatim, Lilla's simplyexpress- 
ed wish that her father would let her love him. 
^he gained her point. The softened and agi- 
tated father felt self-condemned as she proceed- 
ed, and earnestly implored her to give him one 
more proof of her friendship, by recommending 
him some lady under whose care he could with 
safety place his erring, yet naturally noble- 
minded and warm-hearted child. A fashionable 
seminary, he was sure, would do heVmore harm '. 
than good, and he listened with eagerness to 
Mrs. Hamilton's description of Mrs. Douglas, thc- 
widow of a naval officer, who had for several 
years been in the habit of educating ten young 
ladies of the hig)^est rank ; and she mentioned 
one or two who had been her pupils, whose 
worth and mental endowments were well known 
to Grahame. 

" Do not be guided entirely by me on a sub- 
ject so important," she said, after recalling those 
families to his mind whose daughters had been 
placed there ; " make inquiries of all who know 
Mrs. Douglas, and see her yourself before you 
quite decide. That I have a very high opinion 
of her is certain ; but I siiould be sorry if you 
were to place Lilla with her upon my advice 
alone, when, in all probability," she added, with 
a smile, " you will find all Lady Helen's family 
opposed to the arrangement." 

" As they Jiave never guided me right when 
they have interfered with my children, their ap- 
probation or disapproval will have little weight 
in my determination," answered Grahame. 
"You have awakened me to a sense of my 
duty, Mrs. Hamilton, for which I can not suflt 
ciently express my gratitude. With too much 
reliance npon the opinions of others, I have re- 
garded the many tales brought against my poor 
child, and novi|| see how greatly her faults have 
been occasioned by mistaken treatment. I 
thought once I could never have parted with a 
daughter for school, but I now see it will be a 
kindness to do so ; and, pain me as it will, now 
I know that I may in time win her affections, 
your advice shall be followed." 

" You must consent to part with her for one 
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vacation also," replied Mrs. Hamilton, playfully. 
"I have promised, in answer to her weighty ob- 
jection that she shall never see Woodlands 
again, to persuade you to let her spend Christ^ 
Bias at Oakwood. You must consent, or I shall 
teaoh Lilla a lesson of rebellion, and carry her 
off from Mrs. Douglas by force." 

" Willingly, gratefully," exclaimed Mr. Gra, 
hame. 

" And you will promise me to permit her to 
love you, to Use her own simpje affectionate 
words before she leaves you ; you will not ter- 
rify her by the cold sternness you frequently 
manifest toward her, and prove that you take 
sufficient interest in her to love her more for 
every conquest she makes." 

"Faithfully,- faithfully I promise, my kind 
friend." 

" Then I am satisfied," replied Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, her countenance glowing with benevolent 
pleasure. " I shall, I trust, one day succeed in 
making my little Lilla happy, and thus add to 
the comfort of her parents. We are old friends, 
Mr. Grahame," she added, " and therefore I do 
not hesitate to express the pleasure you have 
given me by thus promising to think upon my 
advice. I began to fear that you would be dis- 
pleased at my interference, deeming my advice 
impertinent and needless. I have endeavored 
to impress upon Lilla the necessity of a tempo- 
rary absence from home, and have in part suc- 
ceeded ; and, having Lady Helen's sanction to 
speak with you, I could hesitate no longer." 

" Nor do J hesitate one moment to act upon 
your disinterested advice, my dear friend. 
Your word is enough ; but as you so earnestly 
wish it, I will this .very hour seek those of my 
friends who are acquainted with Mrs. Douglas. 
1 must leave Lilla to express her gratitude for 
her father and herself." 

Mrs. Hamilton was soon placed at rest re- 
garding the Tdestination of her young friend. 
There was no'- a dissenting voice as to Mrs. 
Douglas's worth ; one general opinion of satis- 
faction prevailed ; but the most gratifying trib- 
ute Grahame felt was the affection and esteem 
which her former pupils still fondly encouraged 
toward her. Thus prepossessed, her appear- 
ance and manners did much to strengthen his 
resolve, and Grahame now felt armed for all 
encounters with those who, presuming on their 
near relatienship to his wife, would bring for- 
ward numberless objections to his plan ; but 
he was agreeably mistaken. Lilla was looked 
apon by them all as such an evil-minded, ill- 
informed girl, that it signified little where she 
was placed, as she generally brought discredit 
on all who had any thing to do with her. Miss 
Malison, however, excited their sympathy, and 
Annie declared it was a shameful and dishon- 
orable thing to dismiss her without notice, after 
so many years of devoted service to their fam- 
ily. Poor Lady Helen had to encounter the 
storm of upbraiding from her daughter, and the 
tears and sobs of the governess, at the ill treat- 
ment she received. In vain &ady Helen ac- 
cepted her protestations that she had done her 
duty; that she was sure all that could be done 
for Miss Lilla had been done. Annie declared 
that, though her services were no longer re- 
quired for her ungrateful sister, she could not 
do without Miss Malison, for her mother's health 



seldom permitted her to walk or drive out. She 
should absolutely die o( ennui without some one 
to act in those cases as her chaperon. In this 
she was ably seconded by all her mother's fam- 
ily, whose protege Miss Malison had long been, 
and against his better judgment Grahame at 
length consented that Miss Malison should re- 
main in his family till she should get another sit- 
uation asHnishing governess. This, of course, 
Miss Grahame had determined should not be for 
some little time. 

Mrs. Hamilton had been particularly cautious, 
in her interview with Mr. Grahame, not to speak 
any word for or against Miss Malison ; perhaps, 
had she said what she really thought, even this 
concession would not have been made. 

Mr. Grahame's fixed and sudden determina- 
tion to send Lilla to school was, of course, laid 
by Annie and her confidant to Mrs. Hamilton's 
charge, and increased not a little their prejudice 
against her, adding fresh incentive to their 
schemes for the destruction of her peace, which 
Caroline's self-willed conduct now rendered 
even more easy than it had previously been. 

When all was arranged, when it was decided- 
ly settled that Lilla should join Mrs. Dopglas's 
establishment at the conclusion of the midsum- 
mer vacation, her father quietly entered the 
study where she was alone, to give her this in- 
formation, and his really fond heart could not 
gaze on her without admiration. She was now 
nearly fifteen, though in looks, manners, and 
conversation, from being kept under such con- 
tinual restraint, she always, appeared at first 
sight very much younger. Child-like in every 
movement, even her impetuosity might have 
aided the deception ; and Lady Helen herself 
had so often indolently answered questions con- 
cerning her daughter's age, she believed she 
was abont twelve or thirteen, that at length she 
really believed it was so. It was Annie and 
Miss Malison's interest to preserve this illusion ; 
for, were she recognized as fifteen, many priv- 
ileges might have been acceded to her very 
much at variance with their interest. Annie 
had no desire for a rival to present herself, 
which, had her sister appeared in public, would 
undoubtedly have been the case", Lilla gave 
promise of beauty, which, though not perhaps 
really so perfect as Annie's, would certainly 
have attracted fully as much notice. She was 
dtawing a tiny wreath of brilliant flowers on a 
small port-folio, which she was regarding with 
a complacency that added brilliancy to her an- 
imated features. At her father's well-known 
step she looked up in some little terror, and 
rose, as was her custom vphenever she first saw 
him in the morning; her fear could not cheek 
the sparkling luster of her eye, and Grahame, 
taking her hand, said kindly, 
' " I have some news for my little girl which I 
trust will prove as agreeable as I have every 
reason to hope they may. Mrs. Douglas will 
gladly consent to receive my Lilla as an inmate 
of her happy family." 

The flush of animation, the sparkling luster 
of her eye faded on the instant, and she turned 
away. 

" Why, our kind friend, Mrs. Hamilton, bade 
me hope this would be pleasing intelligence ; 
has she deceived me, lovel" continued her 
father drawing her with such unwonted ten- 
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derness to him, that, after a glance of bewilder- 
ment, she flung her arms round his neck, and 
for the first time in her life wept passionately 
on her father's shoulder. 

" Can it be pleasure to hear T am to go from 
you and mamma?" she exclaimed, clinging to 
him with all the passionate warmth of her na- 
ture, and forgetting all her terror in that one 
moment of uncontrolled feeling.' Her simple 
words confirmed at once all that Mrs. Hamil- 
ton had said in her favor, and the now gratified 
father seated her, as he would a little child, on 
his knee, and with aifeetionate caresses gradu- 
ally soothed her to composure. Loiig did they 
converse together, and from that moment Lilla's 
happiness commenced. She could not at once 
lose her dread ofher father's sternness, but the 
slightest hint from him was enough; and fre- 
quently, as Grahame felt her affectionate man- 
ner, would he wonder he had been blind to 
her character so long. The idea of school lost 
its repugnance. Her father's kindness enabled 
her to keep her determination ; to prove, by 
the indulgence of the highest spirits, that going 
to school, instead of being a punishment, as her 
aunt Augusta intended it to be, was a privilege 
and a pleasure. That she was accused of want 
of feeling she little heeded, now that her father 
invited and encouraged her affection. Lady 
Helen wondered at her change of manner, but 
indolence and the prejudice constantly instilled 
by Annie and Miss Malison prevented all indul- 
gence of more kindly feelings. As things- re- 
mained in this state for some weeks in Mr. 
Grahame's establishment, we will now return 
to Mr. Hamilton's family. 

It was about this time, some three or four 
weeks before the end of the Oxford term, that 
letters arrived from Percy and Herbert, con- 
taining matters of interesting inforpation, and 
others which caused some anxiety in the breast 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton. • On the first subject 
both the brothers wrote, So deeply interested 
had they become in it. Among the servitors 
or free scholars of their college was a young 
man, whom they had frequently noticed the last 
year, but never recollected having seen before. 
He shrunk, as it appeared, in sensitiveness 
from every eye, kept aloof from all companions, 
as if he felt himself above those who held the 
same rank in the University. Herbert's gentle 
and quickly sympathizing heart had ever felt 
pained, when he first went to college, to see the 
broad distinction made between the servitors 
and other collegians. He felt it pain to see 
them, as, in their plain gowns and caps, they 
stood or sat apart from their brother students 
at their meals, but perceiving by degrees they 
were all happy in their rank, being, in general, 
sons of the poorer, and less elevated classes of 
society, happy to obtain an excellent education 
free of expense, he had conquered these feel- 
ings, and imagined justly that they were, in all 
probability, indifferent to the distinction of rank. 
But one among them had recalled all these kind- 
ly sentiments, not only in the heart of Herbert, 
but in that of Percy, who was, in general, too 
reckless to regard matters so minutely as his 
brother. ThiB subject of their notice was a 
young man, perhaps some two or three years 
older than the heir of Oakwood, but with an 
expression of melancholy, which frequently 



amounted almost to anguish, ever stamped on 
his high and thoughtful brow, and his large, 
searching, dark gray eye. He was pale, but it 
appeared more from mental suffering than dis- 
ease, and at times there was a proud, even a 
haughty curl on his lip, that might liave whis- 
'pered he had seen better days. He was never 
observed to be familiar with his brother servi- 
tors, and shrunk with proud humility from the 
notice of his superiors. The servile offices ex- 
acted from those of his degree were perffarmed 
with soruputous 'exactness, but Herbert fre- 
quently beheld at Such times a flush of suffer- 
ing mount into his cheek, and when his task 
was done, he would fold his arms in his gown, 
and droip his head upon them, as if his spirit 
revolted in agony, from its employment. The 
other servitors were fond of aping their supe- 
riors "by a studied affectation of similar dress 
and manner, but this young man was never 
once seen to alter his plain, even coarse cos- 
tume, and kept aloof from all appearance that 
would assimilate him with those above him ; 
and yet, he was their laughing-stock, the butt 
against which the pointed arrows of scorn, con- 
tumely, ridicule, and censure were ever hurled^ 
with a malevolence that appeared strange to^ 
the benevolent hearts of the young Hamiltons,^ 
who vainly endeavored to check the public tor 
rent. " H&::was not always as he is now ; and 
then, poor Welshman as be is, he always lord- 
ed it over us, and we will requite him now," 
was the only reply they obtained ; but the first 
sentence touched a chord in Herbert's heart 
Misfortune might have reduced him to the rank 
he now held, and perhaps he struggled vainly 
to teach his spirit submission ; but how could 
he obtain his friendship, in what manner suc- 
ceed in introducing hiniself. Herbert was nat*^ 
urally too reserved to make advances.-bowever 
inclination prompted, and some months passed 
in inactivity, though the wish to know him, and 
by kindness remove his despcndency, became 
more and more powerful to tt.e brothers. 

■ A side attack one day or. the young Welsh- 
man, made with unwonted and 'bitter sarcasm 
by an effeminate and luxurious scion of nobili- 
ty, roused the indignation of Percy. Retorting 
haughtily on the defensive, a regular war of 
tongues took place. The masterly eloquence 
of Percy carried the day, and he hoped young 
Myrvin was free from all further attacks. He 
was mistaken : another party, headed by the 
defeated but enraged lord, who had been roused 
to a state of fury by young Hamilton's appear- 
ance, surroiinded the unhappy young man in 
the college court, and, preventing all egress, 
heaped every sarcastic insult upon him, words 
that could not fail to sting his haughty spirit to 
the quick. Myrvin's eye flashed with sudden 
and unwonted luster, and ere Herbert, who, 
with his brother, had hastily joined the throng, 
could prevent it, he had raised his arm and 
felled his insulting opponent to the ground. -A 
wild uproar ensued ; the civil officers appeared, 
and young Myrvin was committed, under the 
charge of willfully, and without provocation, at- 
tacking the person of the Right Honorable Mar- 
quis of . 

The indignation of Percy and Herbert was 
now at its height ; and, without hesitation, the 
former sought the principal of his college, and . 
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m a few brief but emphatic sentences placed 
tlie whole affair before him in its true light, 
condemning with much feeHn^ the cowardly 
and cruel conduct of the true aggressors, and 
so convinced the worthy man of the injustice 
done toward the person of young Myrvin, that 
he was instantly released, with every honor 
that could soothe his troubled feelings, and a 
severe reprimand bestowed on the real puthors 
of the affray. 

Percy pursued his advantage ; the noble heart 
of the young Welshman was touched by this 
generous interference in his behalf, and when 
the brothers foUowecl him in his solitary walk 
the/oUowing day, he resisted them not. Grate- 
fully he acknowledged the debt he owed them, 
confessed he would rather have received such 
a benefit from them than from any others in the 
college, and at length, unable to resist the frank- 
ly-proffered friendship of Percy, the silent en- 
treaty of Herbert, he grasped with convulsive 
pressure their offered hands, and promised faith- 
fully he would avoid them no more. From that 
hour the weight of his reverses was less diffi- 
cult to bear. In the society, the conversation 
of Herbert, he forgot his cares ; innate noble- 
ness was visible in Myrvin's every thought, act, 
and word, an'd he became dear indeed to the 
soul of Herbert Hamilton — even as a brother he 
loved him. Warm — equally warm, perhaps — 
was the mutual regard of Myrvin and Percy, 
though the latter was not formed for such deep, 
unchanging emotion evinced in the character 
of his brother. But it vvas not until some time 
' after the commencement of their friendship that 
Herbert could elicit from his companion the his- 
tory of his former life. 

It was simply this : Arthur Myrvin was the 
only child of the rector of Llangwillan, a small 
village in Wales, about ten or twelve miles from 
Swansea. The living was not a rich one, but 
its emoluments enabled Mr. Myrvin to live in 
comparative affluence and comfort ; beloved, 
revered by his parishioners, enabled to do good, 
to bestow happiness, to impart the knowledge 
of the Christian faith, he beheld his flock indeed 
walking in the paths <^f their heavenly Shep- 
herd. He had been enabled, by the economy 
of years, to save sufficient to place his son re- 
spectably and comfortably at college, and it was 
with no little pride he looked forward to the 
time when those savings would be used for their 
long-destined purpose. Arthur had grown be- 
neath his eye ; he had never left his father's 
roof, and Mr. Myrvin trusted had imbibed prin- 
ciples that would preserve him from the tempt- 
ations' of college life ; and so strong was this 
hope, Jhat he parted from his son without one 
throb of fear. 

The sudden change in, his life was, however, 
too tempting an ordeal for the young man. He 
associated with those above him both in rank 
and fortune, who, leading him into their extrav- 
agant follies, quickly dissipated his allowance, 
which, though ample, permitted not extrava- 
gance. About this time the noble proprietor of 
the Llangwillari''parish died, and its patronage 
fell to the disposal of a gay and dissipated young 
man, who succeeded to the large estates. In- 
ordinately selfish, surrounded by ready flatter- 
ers, eager of gain, he was a complete tyrant in 
his domains. 

D 



The excessive beauty and fertility of Llan- 
gwillar/j'the industry and sifhple habits of the 
inhabitants, excited the desire of possessing it in 
the mind of one of these humble sycophants, and 
his point was very speedily gained. Justice and 
humanity were alike banished from the code of 
laws now in actipn, and, without preparation or 
excuse, Mr. Myrvin was desired to quit that 
parish which had been his so long. His incum- 
bency expired with the death of the proprietor, 
and it had been already disposed of The grief 
of the old man and his humble friends was long 
and deep ; it was not openly displayed ; the les- 
sons of their beloved pastor had too well in- 
structed them in the duty of resignation ; but 
aged cheeks were wet with unwonted tears, and 
mingled with the sobs of childhood. Men, wom- 
en, youth, and little children alike wept when 
their pastor departed from the village. He who 
had been the shepherd of his flock so long was 
now cast aside as a worthless thing, and the 
old man's heart was well-nigh broken. In a 
rude cot, forced on his acceptance by a wealthy 
parishioner, situated some eight or ten miles 
from the scene of his happiness, he took up his 
abode, and to him would the villagers still throng 
each Sabbath, as formerly to the humble church, 
and old Myrvin, in the midst of his own misfor- 
tunes, found time to pray for that misguided and 
evil-directed man who had succeeded him in his 
ministry, and brought down shame on his pro- 
fession, and utterly destroyed the peace which 
Llangwillan had enjoyed so long. 

Resignation by degrees spread over Myrvin's 
mind, but the conduct of his son caused him 
fresh anxiety. The news of the change in his 
father's life awakened Arthur from his lethargy ; 
he saw the folly, the imprudence of which he 
had been guilty ; his father could no longer sup- 
port him at'college. In three years he had 
squandered away that which, with economy, 
would have served as maintenance for ten, and 
now he must leave the college, or do that from 
which at first his very soul revolted ; but the 
image of his father, his injured father, rose be- 
fore him. He could not inflict upon him a dis- 
appointment so severe as his departure from col- 
lege would be. He would yet atone for his folly, 
and fulfill his father's long-cherished hopes ; and, 
without consulting him, in a moment of despe- 
ration, he sought the resident head of the Uni- 
versity, and imparted his wishes. The prelim- 
inaries were quickly settled, and the next letter 
from Oxford which Mr. Myrvin received con- 
tained the intelligence that his son had recon- 
ciled his mind to the change, and become a 
servitor. 

A glow of thanksgiving suffused the old man's 
heart, but he knew all the inward and outward 
trials with which his son had to contend. Had 
he at the first joined the college in the rank 
which he now held, he might not have felt the 
change so keenly ; but as it was, the pride and 
haughtiness which had characterized him be- 
fore, were now, as we have seen, returned ten- 
fold upon himself He clothed himself outward- 
ly in an invulnerable armor of self-control and 
cold reserve, but inwardly his blood was in one 
continued fever, until the friendship of Percy 
and Herbert soothed his troubled feelings. The 
name of Hamilton, Herbert continued to state, 
for it was he who wrote particularly of Arthur, 
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the young man had declared he knew well ; but 
where he had heard it, or how, appeared like a 
dream. He thoi(ght he had even seen Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton once, hot very many years ago ; 
but so many changes in, his life had occurred 
since then, that the particulars of that meeting 
he could not remember. " Myrvim and Llah- 
gwillan appear equally familiar to me," wrote 
Herbert, " but even more than to Arthur they 
seem as the remembrances of an indistinct 
dream. It has sometinies occurred to me that 
they are combined with the recollection of my 
aunt, Mrs. Fortescuej and Arthur,, to whom I 
mentioned her death, suddenly recalled a dying 
lady and her two children, in whom his father^ 
was very much interested. Fo^tescue he does 
not well remember, but the little girl's name 
was Ellen, a, pale, dark-eyed and dark-haired 
melancholy child, whotfi he used to call his wife, 
and my cousin ce/tainly answers this descrip- 
•tion. If it be indeed the same, it is strange we 
should thus come together ; and oh ! my dear- 
est father, the beneflt our family received from 
this venerable and injured man bids me long 
more intently that we could do something for 
him, and that Arthur should be restored to his 
foriner position. He is of full age, and quite 
capable of taking orders, and I have often 
thought, tould he reside with Mr. Howard the 
year previous to his ordination, it would tend 
much more to his happiness and welfare than 
remaining here, even i£ he was released from 
that grade, ^(he oppre^sjdn of which now hangs 
i30 hefvily ,uppn hini^ Follies have been his, 
but they ,haye beep pobly repented ; and some- 
thing , wlffi;ij„mie' whispers that the knowledge 
, hSs, is my 4e jf est and most intjmate friend, that 
we inutually feel we are of service to each other, 
will plead his cause, and my request to my kind 
and indulgent father, with even more force than 
the niere relation of facts, interesting as that 
alone would be." 

He was right., The friend, ihe chosen and 
most intimate friend of their younger son would 
ever have been an object of interest to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton. That he was the son of the 
same good man who had acted so benevolently 
toward Eleanor and her orphan children, who 
had soothed her dying bed, and reconciled the 
parting sinner to her Maker, added weight to 
the, simple yet pathetic eloquence with which 
Herbert had related his story. The injury he 
had sustained excited their just indignation ; 
and if the benevolence of their kind hearts had 
required fresh incentives, the unfeigned grief 
of Ellen, as the tale of the old man was related 
to her, would, have given it. 

" Oh, that I had it in my power to offer a 
sufficient sum to tempt the sordjd and selfish 
being in whose possession Llangwillan,now is," 
she was heard one day to exclaim, when she 
imagined herself alone, "that I might but re- 
store it tq Mr. Myrvin ; that I might feel that 
good old man was passing his latter years in 
the spot and among all those he so much loved ; 
that Arthur could break the chain that now so 
bitterly and ipainfuUy distresses him. Dear, 
dear Mr. Myrvin, oh, how little did I imagine, 
when my thoughts have wandered to you and 
Arthur, who was such a dear consoling friend 
in my childish sorrow, that misery such as this 
had been your portion ; and I can do nothing, 



nothing to prove how often I have thought of 
and loved you both— and my dear mother's 
grave, in the midst of strangers," and she wept 
bitterly, little imagining her soliloquy had been 
overheard by her aunt and uncle, who were al- 
most surprised at her vivid remembrance of 
those whom for the last seven years she had 
scarcely seen, and of whijm she so seldom 
heard '; but it heightened their desire to be of 
service to him who had once been so kind a 
friend to their family. 

The contents of Percy's letter, to the rather 
alarming and mysterious nature of which we 
have already alluded, will be found in the next | 
chapter. 



CHAPTER VI.- 



"Malison, dear Malison, congratulate me; 
the game is in my own hands!" exclaimed Miss 
Grahame one morning as she entered the private 
room of her confidant, about a week after the re- 
ceipt of the letters we have mentioned. With ev- 
ery feature expressing triumphant yet malignant I 
glee. , ' \ 

" That has been the case some weeks, has it 
not?" replied Miaa Malison. 

" Yes ; but not bo completely as at present. 
Caroline has just left me ; she was afraid of im- 
parting in writingthe important intelligence she | 
had to give me— important indeed, for it saves 
me a world of trouble ; though, did I allow ray- 1 
self to think on her present sitnatiou of suifering, 
I believe that I should repent her perfect and 
innocent confidence in me. Her defense of my 
character, whenever it is attacked, almost touch- 
es my heart ; but her mother, her intrusive moth- 1 
er, that would-be paragon of her sex, rises before 
me and continually urges me on ; she shall learn, | 
to her cost, that her carefully-trained children 
are not better than others." 

" She has learned it partly already, by your 
account," remarked Miss Malison, concealing 
under a calm exterior her detestation of Mrs, 
Hamilton. 

" She has. That rejection of St. Eval assisted, 
me most agreeably; I did not expect that Caro-I 
line's own spirit and self-will would have aided 
me so effectually. That disappointment with 
St. Eval has afi'Scted Mrs. Hamilton more deeply 
than she chooses to inake visible. Her coldness 
and severity toward her child spring from her 
ovm angry and mortified feelings ; however, she 
lays it to the score of Caroline's faulty conduct, 
and my friendly letters have happily convinced 
Caroline su6h is the case. In my most sanguine 
expectations of triumph, I never imaTgined I 
should succeed so well in severing the link be 
tween Mrs. Hamilton and her daughter. Cotffi 
dence' is utterly at an end between them, and 
that would be sufficient to gratiiy any one but 
myself; but my ■vengeance for the prejudice and 
dislike with which this perfect creature regards 
me must be more fully satisfied ; at present it is 
only soothed. Now you know,, chdre Malison.i 
you are dying with curiosity to hear what new 
assistance has started up; a little more patience, 
and you shall know all. You are aware vrith 
what bitter and resentful feelings Caroline re- 
gards the treatment she receives from her pa^ 
I ents, and also from Emmeline, child as she is." 

" Perfectly ; nor do I wonder at it. In' this 
I case the immaculate Mrs. Hamilton does not ap- 
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pear to practice what she preaches. It is rather 
wonderful, that one who says so much about 
gentle treatment doing more good than haTsh- 
ness, should now make her own child suffer be- 
neath her Severity." 

" As I said before, Malison, her severity is but 
B disguise for mortification and annoyance. Lord 
St. Eval, the heir of the Malvern peerage, was 
too good a chanCe to be thrown away without 
vexation Caroline was a silly fool to act as she 
did, I must say that for her, grateful as I ought 
to be for the assistance that foolish act has^given 
me. As for rejecting him merely for love of Al- 
J)hingham, it is a complete farce. She no more 
loves the viscount than I do ; perhaps not so 
much. I make her believe she does, and so I 
intend to do till my plan is fully accomplished ; 
but love him as she would have done, as in all 
probability, at the present moment, she loves 
Lord St. Eval, she does not and never will; I 
shall make a fashionable pair, but not a love 
match, Malison, believe me." 

" That Mrs. Hamilton may have the exquisite 
pleasure of seeing her daughter like other peo- 
ple, however different she may choose to be her- 
self ; you will rather do her a kindness than an 
injury, my dear Miss Grahame." 

"Fortunately for my purpose, she will not 
think so. I shall, through Caroline, inflict a 
deeper wound than I ever thought to have done. 
No other injmy would have touched her; she 
prides herself on Christian forbearance and pa- 
tience, and such like, which, simply translated, 
would be found- to be nothing but haaghtiness 
and pride, and utter insensibility to human feel- 
ings s but if Caroline goes wrong, elopes, perhaps, 
as her aunt did, disregards parental commands, 
and acts in the weighty affair of matrimony for 
Jierself, why that will be something like a tri- 
umph for my diplomatic schemes." 

" You must work wel? on Caroline's nrind to 
produce such a consummation," observed Miss 
Malison. " I doubt much whether she would 
ever act in a manner that she would believe so 
contrary to her duty. I would advise you never 
to give her time to reflect." 

" I never mean to do so. If the silly girl had 
ever reflected at all, she would at once have 
known that she loved St. Eval and not Lord 
Alphingham; that her mother is her truest friend, 
and not Annie Grahame; but as she chooses to 
remain so stupidly blind and trusting, why, I see 
no harm in playiilg my part ; and as for her con- 
senting, let her but hear the honorable viscount's 
sweet, persuasive eloquence, and look on his 
handsome and pleading features, and consent 
will quickly be obtained." 

" But why should he not demand her at once 
of her father? Mr. Hamilton is always friendly 
with him when they meet." 

" You have just hit the mark, maehire. That 
viiry truth was always a stumbling-block in my 
machinations, for I almost feared, by Mr. Ham- 
ilton's manner toward him, that the interesting 
tales concerning his youth, which I had intended 
should be poured into his wife's ear, might be 
disregarded; such from the first had been my 
intention, but I have felt puzzled in a degree 
how to set about it." 

" Nay, you do yourself'injury, my dearest Miss 
Grahame," observed the ;.ex-governess, ofiBoious- 
ly. " From your earliestfyears you were never 
.puzzled at any thing." 

" My vrits deserted me then for the moment,' 



replife J Annie, laughing, " and would perhaps 
have returned when my plot was ripe for execu- 
tion ; but I am happy to say I can dispense with 
their assistance, as I have received it most effect- 
ually from a member of Mr. Hamilton's own 
family." 

" How 1" exclaimed Miss Malison, much as- 
tonished. 

" Even so, ma chire; and now we come to 
the important intelligence Caroline brought me 
this morning. It appears that last week Mr. 
Hamilton received a letter from P^rcy, which 
by her account must have contained some mys- 
terious warning against this very Lord Alphing- 
ham; that his attentions to Caroline had been 
not only remarked, but reported to him ; and 
conjuring his father, as he valued Caroline's fu- 
ture peace, to dismiss, him at once and peremp- 
torily. Thus much Mr. Hamilton imparted to 
his daughter, a few days after the receipt of this 
letter, and after bestovping some little approba- 
tion on her conduct tovrord him, which you know 
before her parents is always particularly cold 
and guarded, he requested, or rather desired, 
that she would gradually withdraw herself en- 
tirely from his society, as he had received quite 
sa^oient confirmation of that letter to render 
him anxious to break off all further communica- 
tion, and acquaintance with him. Caroline is 
such a simpleton, I wonder she could prevent 
her countenance from betraying her as he spoke ; 
but I suppose she did, for Mr. Hamilton ex- 
pressed himself satisfied by her assurance that 
his wishes should not be forgotten. Whether 
this letter contains other and more explicit mat- 
ter she does not know, but her state of mind at 
present is miserable enough to touch any heart 
that is not quite so steelea as mine. I could al- 
most smile at her fond belief that she really 
loves him, for I see my own work, no tender 
passion as she imagines ; and to break off all in- 
tercourse with him appears comparative torture. 
I have already convinced her of her father's in- 
justice and cruelty in acting thus capriciously 
toward one so well known and so universally 
honored, and merely from a mysterious and un- 
satisfactory letter firom a boy who knows noth- 
ing about the matter. I hinted very broadly 
that it vras only because her parents were pro- 
voked at her rejection of St. Eval ; and as they 
still had a lingering hope he would return, they 
did not choose her to receive attentions from any 
one else. I saw her eyes flash and her cheek 
crimson with indignation against all who had 
thus injured her; and she declared, with more 
vehemence than I expected, that neither father 
nor mother, nor Percy, should prevent her choos- 
ing a husband for herself. A violent burst of 
tears succeeded this speech ; but I continued to 
soothe and console her, and she left me with a 
spirit vowed and determined to free herself from 
such galling tymuny. And what do you .think 
had been her mood When she first came to me 3" 

Miss-Malison, asexpected, expressed ignonince. 

" Why, the weak simpleton thought of con- 
fessing her whole tale of love to her mother,'Mid 
imploring comfort and assistance." 

" Take care «h& does not do so still," remark- 
ed Miss Malison. 

" Not she. I have proved too clearly how ri- 
diculous and miserable she would make hetsfelf 
by such a dinouement. Her mother, I said, in- 
stead of pitying, would assuredly condemn her 
I for all the past, and most probabl^convey her at 
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once to Oakwood, and immure her there till Lord 
St. Eval came to release her. She was both ter- 
rified and indignant at the idea." 

" No wonder she should be ; but do you know 
if she OF her father have seen Lord AJphingham 
since the arrival of this letter?" 

" But once — last night ; and it was the fancied 
anguish felt for his distress, which she was una- 
ble, as usual, to soothe, in consequence of the 
keen surveillance of her mother; that brought her 
here this morning to tell me all. • Mr. Hamilton 
was still courteous, but more distant. I have 
convinced Jier, that as her parents no longer treat 
ner with confidence, she has no -right to treat 
them with any; and as every one knows the 
■worthy character of the viscount, she can be do- 
ing nothing wrong in proving to him that her 
feelings in his favor are unchanged. She has 
hinted to me to explain the situation in which 
she is placed, but entre nous, I mean to do no 
such thing, for I have a plan of my own to fol- 
low up. She is not aware how very intimate I 
am with the viscount, and, how much he con- 
fides in me ; all my persuasions will tend to urge 
himtoaskherofher father, and I am sure nothing 
canbemore honorable than that course of action." 

" Nothing, I am sure," echoed the conscien- 
tious confidant; "but how will- that assist your 
former scheme ?" 

"Most admirably. Mr, Hamilton will, of 
course, decidedly refuse his consent, without 
even consulting his daughter; the anger of Lord 
Alphingham vf ill be overpowering ; rage against 
the father, and love for the daughter will'urge 
him to any and every means to obtain her hand. 
Caroline's indignation- against her father for act; 
ing in this way and treating her so much like a 
child, feelings which I shall take care to create 
and foster, will second his eloquence, and I feel 
quite certain that next season Caroline Hamilton 
mingles in the most fashionable circles as the Vis- 
countess Alphingham; and to obtain such a tri- 
umphant end, in my opinion, no means are 
faulty." 

' ' Most assuredly not. Not only the young lady 
herself, but her whole family, ought to be eter- 
nally grateful, for without such maneuvering I 
doubt much whether the perfect daughter or 
the self-satisfied mother would obtain an estab- 
lishment in all things so desirable. Enraged as 
she will be at first at such unexpected conduct 
in the child she has so ill treated, she will thank 
you in the end. Miss Grahame, depend upon it." 

"If I thought so. Malison, on my honor, I 
should feel disinclined to proceed one step fur- 
ther in the business. Give her cause to thank 
me ? feel that I have unwittingly been of service 
to her whom, of her whole sex, I hate the most? 
to one who, from my earliest years, I know re- 
garded me with aversion and contempt? Mali- 
son, I would draw back on the instant did I 
think so. But no, it will not, it shall not be ; 
the life of her child as Countess of Alphingham 
will not be such as to bring peace to Mrs. Hamil- 
ton's heart ; to some mothers it might, but not to 
hers. She shall behold in this marriage the com- 
plete failure of her plans, the utter wreck of all 
her exclusive notions; she shall see that her 
pretended goodness and Christian example are 
not exemplified in Caroline at least. She shall 
feel my power — ay, bitterly. Thus will I tri- 
umph : in Caroline's disobedience will I be 
avenged for the contempt and dislike her moth- 
. er has ever shown to me. 



She suddenly raised her slight figure to its full 
height, and looked on her companion with a 
countenance expressive of such malignant tri- 
umph, that all, save her companion in iniquity, 
must have shuddered as they beheld such youth- 
ful features so defornied. Some other conversa- 
tion passed between her and her able confidant, 
but as little more was said on the subject most 
interesting to as, we will not follow them further, - 
Annie's evil schemes are already too clearly dis 
played ; her mind, unable, as Miss Malison's, to 
comprehend the exalted nature of Mrs. Harail- 
ton's character, looked upon it with detestation ; ■■■ 
the more so, as feeling she was ever acting — she 
believed it hypocrisy ; that the worth for which 
eyen those who visited her not, gave her credit, 
was not her real character, but an artful veil to 
conceal evil qualities. The quick penetration of 
Miss Grahame had even in childhood discovered 
that she, was no favorite, and, accustomed to be 
spoiled and Battered by all with whom she as- 
sociated, her indignation and dislike toward the 
only one who would dare treat her differently, 
look on her as a mere child, rendered ridiculous 
by afiectation, increased with her years. She 
soon discovered the influence she possessed over 
Caroline, and on that, knowing also her faults, 
she determined to work, and thus effectually 
destroy the peace of a mother devoted to her 
children, and prove to the world that the eccen- 
tric seclusion of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton for their 
children's benefit was productive of no more 
good, if as' much, as the , plain, and, in her eyes, - 
only useful plan of fashionable education. 

In her first scheme she had already succeeded 
more than she was perhaps conscious. The af- 
fair of St. Eval had clearly and painfully proved 
to Mr. Hamilton that the fears of his wife the 
pight of Caroline's introduction — those anslDiw 
fears, were indeed well founded. She had sank 
beneath temptation; integrity and honor, and 
every better feeling, had been overcome by that 
inordinate love of power which her mother from 
the first had seen and dreaded. The father's 
heart was pained and disappointed, not only in 
this, but that his Caroline now was not the same 
as she had been at Oakwoodi A change had 
.come over her, and, darkening her spirit, render- 
ed her conduct at home gloomy, distrustful, and 
uneasy ; the irritability of her childhood had re- 
turned, her very conversation appeared restrain- 
ed, and, since the departure of Lord St. Eval, her 
cheek had become pale,' and her eye no longer 
sparlding; and only in the excitement of society 
her parents beheld her as formerly. Mr. Ham- 
ilton was deeply grieved, but he knew not, 
guessed not the extent ' of his wife's anguish. 
She saw every, foreboding fear fulfilled ; the con- 
fidence of her child was entirely withheld from 
her ; the coldness with which she felt compelled 
to treat her disregard of her wishes had, she felt 
assured, completely alienated her afiection. Caro 
line could no longer love her ; every week, every 
day proved, by a hundred minute circumstances, 
her affection was fleeting, and her mother despair- 
ingly felt, never to return; and yet she had but 
done her duty, exercised her nataral authority to 
lead her erring child in the better way. Her 
firm, unshrinking discipline in childhood liad 
only bound the chords of affection between her- 
self and her offspring more firmly together; butj^. 
now, in the case of Caroline, it appeared about to 
snap them asunder. Her fond heart yearned con- 
stantly toward her daughter, but she would not 
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give way, for the sake of Bmmeline aoif Ellen, 
\vho3e efforts vied with each other to increase 
the comfort and happiness of her they so dearly 
loved. Their affection, their confidence, would 
not change, no, however her authority might in- 
terfere with their wishes; and should she be- 
come repining and gloomy because there was one 
source of sorrow amid so many blessings 7 Her 
pious heart etioggled for submission, and obtain- 
ed it. But Caroline guessed not the deep pang 
she had inflicted ; she knew not the many tears 
shed in secret, the many inward prayers offered 
up for her, that, however severe was her chasten- 
ing, it might be blessed, and bring her back to 
the deserted fold, to- the bosom of her mother. 
She knew not lliis, nor was Annie conscious how 
feaifully her plans had succeeded in inflicting 
pain. 

The very cheerfulness of Mrs. Hamilton, striv- 
en for as it was, the unwavering kindness of her- 
manner toward Emmeline and Ellen, increased 
tile irritability of Caroline, and with it her indig- 
nation at her mother's coldness and severity to- 
ward herself. She felt she was indeed, a slave, 
and longed to throw aside that galling bondage. 
What right had her mother to treat her thus? 
Why must her every action be controlled, her 
very friendship disapproved of? She felt she 
was the injured one, and therefore allowed her- 
self no thought for her whom she in truth had in- 
jured. For the same reason she clung yet closer 
to Annie ; in her alone, in her present state of 
mind, she found full sympathy, and yet even vrith 
her she was not happy; there was a 'strange, in- 
definable sensation in her heart that even to her 
friend she could not express. There was a void 
within, a deep, yearning void, which tortured 
her in her solitary momenta, which even the so- 
ciety of Lord Alphiugham could not wholly re- 
movo. Ill solitude she blindly taught herself to 
believe that void must be for him. How far she 
erred a future page must tell. 

Her conduct in society meanwhile, since the 
departure of St. Eval, had been guarded and re- 
served, and her parents, fondly trusting their dis- 
pleasure had been of service, relaxed after the 
Brst forLoight in tlieir coldness and mistrustful 
manuer toward her. Mrs. Hamilton had hoped 
the pale cheek and dim eye proceeded from re- 
morse ; and, had not Caroline been so pointedly 
distant and resei*ved when in her society, she 
would have laWshed ou her all the tenderness of 
former years. 

.When that mysterious letter from Percy came, 
although it caused his parents considerable anx- 
iety, yet it never once occurred that any coldness 
ou their part toward Lord Alphingham could oc- 
casion Caroline any pain. Percy wrote with a 
degree of eloquent earnestness that could not be 
resisted, and, guarded as his information and cau- 
tion was, Mr. Hamilton determined implicitly to 
abide by it. The young man wrote what Annie 
had informed Miss Malison ; that he had heard 
from more than one quarter pf Lord Alphing- 
ham's marked attentions to his sister; that he had 
even been congratulated on the brilliant alliance 
Caroline was about to make. He did not, he 
could not believe that such was the case, he said, 
for he should then have heard it from his parents; 
but he conjured his father, however casual the 
viscount's attentions might be, to withdraw Car- 
oline entirely from them. 

" I know well," he wrote. " Father, as you 
v^ue my sister's future peace, expose her not to 
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his many fascinations. If he has endeavored to 
win her heart, if he has paid her marked atten- 
tions, he is a villain ! I dare not be more ex- 
plicit ; I am pledged to silence, and only to you, 
my dear father, and on such an emergency, am I 
privileged to, write thus much. Desire Caroline 
to give him no more encouragement, however 
slight ; but do not tell even this ; it may not only 
alarm her, but be imparted perhaps to her friend. 
as young ladies are fond of doing. You have once 
.said I never deceived you ; father, trust me now; 
this is no jest ; my sister's happiness is too dear 
to me. Break off all connection with Lord Al- 
phingham. I give no credit to the rumors I have 
heard, for your letters this season bade me hope 
Lord St. Eval would have been my sister's choic^. 
His departure from England has dispelled these 
visions ; but yet C aroline's ai^ctions can not have 
been given to Lord Alphingham without your or 
my mother's knowledge. Again I implore yon, 
associate no more with him ; he is flot worthy of 
my father's friendship." 

Mysterious as this was, yet both Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton knew Percy too well to imagine he 
would write thus without strong cause. The 
suspicions and almost unconscious prejudice en- 
tertained towai'd him by Mrs. Hamilton received 
confirmation by this letter, and she was pleased 
that her husband determined no longer to en- 
courage his intimacy. Percy wrote, if he had 
paid Caroline marked attentions, or endeavored 
to win her heart, be was a, villain, and he had 
done so, and Mrs. Hamilton could not but feel 
sufficiently rejoiced at Caroline's apparent man- 
ner toward him. Deceived as she had been, yet 
that her once honorable child should so eutu-ely 
forget the principles of her childhood as to give 
him secret encouragement, while her conduct 
in society rather bespoke indifference and pride 
than pleasure — that Caroline could have been led 
to act thus was a thing so morally -impossible to 
Mrs. Hamilton, that she had no hesitation what- 
ever in complying with Percy's request, little 
imagining that in doing so she placed an insep- 
arable bar to ^er regaining the confidence of her 
child, and widened more painfully the breach be- 
tween them. 

Caroline's heart, on receiving her father's com- 
mand to withdraw herself by degrees entirely 
from Lord Alphingiiam, was wrung with mauy 
bitter and contending feelings. At first she re- 
proached herself for having thus'" completely con- 
cealed her feelings; cind, liad she followed the 
impulse of her nature, she would at once have 
thrown herself on her mother's neck, and there 
confessed all : that she loved hijii — that she had 
long done so, and implore her not to check their 
intercourse without some more explicit reason ; 
but Annie's evil influence had been too powerful. 
She dreaded her reproaches on this want of cob- 
fidence in herself, or, what was still worse, her 
satirical smile at her ridiculous weakness, and 
then she remembered her mother's displeasure 
at her former conduct, and dreaded a renewal of 
the same coldness, perhaps even increased cor- 
trol. She determined, therefore, to wait till sh« 
had seen Annie ;^nd that interview rendered her 
more miserable, excited still more her indigna- 
tion against her parents and brother, and strength- 
ened the feelings of devoted affection with which 
she fancied she regarded Lord Alphingham. An- 
nie's continued notes confirmed these feelings; 
under the specious intention of soothing Caro- 
line's wounded pride, it was very easy for her to 
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disguise her repeated insinuations of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton's injustice and caprice toward the vis- 
count, and tyranny toward herself. The veil she 
had thrown over Caroline's sober judgment be- 
came thicker and mqre blinding, and Caroline 
could sometimes scarcely restrain even before' 
her parents the indignation which so continually 
filled her heart. 

Mrs. Hamilton was ignorant of the communi- 
cations that were so constantly passing between 
Annie and her datfghter, or she might, perhaps, 
have put a stop to thein. Caroline's own maid, 
Fannyyhad been persuaded to become the means 
of receiving and sending their intelligence in se- 
oreti The conscience of the girl reproached her 
more than once, but the idea was so improbable 
that Miss Caroline could act improperly, that she 
continued faithful to her wishes, even against her 
betterjudgment. ' 

Lord Alphingham's ready penetration was puz- 
zled at the change of manner in both Mr. Ham- 
ilton and his daughter. The latter, he could easi- 
ly perceive, was constrained to act thus, and his 
determination to release her from such thraldom 
became more strongly fixed within him. He be- 
catne as cold and reserved to her father as Mr. 
Hamilton had been to him; but his silent yet 
despairing glanpes, ever turned toward Caroline, 
were, he felt assured, quite enough to rivet his 
influence mofe closely around her. The follow- 
ing morning, as Annie had expected, the vis- 
' count sought her to give vent to his fears abont 
Caroline — his indignation against the unaccount- 
able alteration in Mr. Hamilton's manner. What 
could have caused it? He had ever acted hon- 
orably and nobly, openly mai^ked his preference, 
and he had talked himself into a passion before 
his companion offered to give him any advice or 
speak any comfort. 

"Theyars either determined their daughter 
shSU not maiTy whom she likes, in revenge for 
her not accepting whom they selected, or they 
are resolved, by this studied display of coldness, 
to bring you to a point ; so' I advise you to speak 
to this stern capricious father at once."r 

" And what good will that do ?" 

" A great deal, if you maneuver properly, on 
which quality ycSu fortunately require no lessons 
from me. You will, at least, discover Mr. Ham- 
ilton's intentions. If he receive you, well and 
good i you should be flattered at his condescen- 
sion ; if the contrary, yoti will, at least, know on 
what ground you stand, and the sitaation in which 
my poor friend must be placed. She is worried 
to death with the continual caprices of mamma 
and papa. It would be a charity in any one to 
break the chains in which she is held. She came 
to me yesterday in the deepest distress, and all 
from cafprice ; for what else can it be (hat has 
changed Mr. Hamilton's manner ?" 

Lord Alphingham's fancy became more and 
more warmed as she spoke ; vanity and self-love 
were alike gratified, and he answered eagerly, 

" I may depepd, then, on her afiections ; she 
will not, for fear of mamma, play me false ?" 

" Not she ; that is to aay, if you do not betray 
her in your eagerness to ask her of her father. 
You have never yet asked the question, though 
you have discovered she loves yon; but if, in 
demanding her of her father, you say you have 
gained her affections, the consequence Will be, if 
Mr. Hamilton refuse her, she will be borne in- 
stantly to Oakwood, and there imprisoned, till 
the poor girl pines and droops like a chained bird 



without hope of freedom. Whereas, if you will 
only govern your impetuous temper, and trustto 
her afiections and my friendship, your every wish 
may be gratified, with or without Mr. Hamilton's 
advice." 

" And you will assist us ? Adorable girl ! how 
can we ever repay you ?" he exclaimed, raising 
her hand passionately to his lips. The cheek of 
Annie suddenly blanched, but a cold, proud smile 
curled her lip. She answered him in his own 
spirit, and after a prolonged interview the vis- 
count departed to act on her advice. 

Ere that day closed, Lord Alphingham had 
soaght Mr. Hamilton, and with every deiiion- 
stration of respectful yet passionate affection, so- 
licited his consent to address his daughter. The 
warning of his son, the strong term he had used, 
vyere engraved on Mr. Hamilton's mind, and 
scarcely could he answer the viscount with his 
accustomed calmness. Politely but decidedly he 
refused, adding, that he had hoped the constanl 
reserve of Caroline'6 manner would at once have 
convinced him of her feelings, and spared him 
the pain of refusing for her the honorable alliance 
Lord Alphingham proposed. A haughty and 
somewhat triumphant smile played for a second 
on the viscount's lips, but Mr. Hamilton under- 
stood not its import; and his companion, with 
manyexpressions of wounded feeling and injured 
honor, departed, leaving Mr. Hamilton rather 
pleased than otherwise at this afiair, as it gave 
him a plausible excuse for withdrawing entirely 
from his society. He imparted what had passed 
to his wife, and both agreed it was better for 
Caroline to say nothing of his proposals; and this 
determination, for once, was not thwarted by 
Annie, who thought it better for Lord Alphing- 
ham to _^lead his own cause at some future time, 
when the idea of his having been refttsed with- 
out consulting her, the person principally con- 
cerned, would excite yet greater indignation to- 
ward her parents, and assist effectually the cause 
of her lover, who, leaving town for a week or two 
to prove to Mr. Hamilton his wounded feelings 
were no pretense, or for some other reason, left 
to Annie the charge of preparing Caroline's mind 
for the alternative he might propose. 

A circumstance happened about this time which 
appeared greatly to favor the schemes of Annie 
and Lord Alphingham, and expose Caroline more 
powerfully to temptation. The Duchess of Eoth- 
bu^y. had invited a select number of fi-iends to 
while away the remaining weeks of the London 
season at her elegant seat, which was situated in 
a lovely spot about twenty miles from the me- 
tropolis. Among the number she, of course, in- 
cluded Mrs. Hamilton, and expressed herself very 
much disappointed when that lady tendered ex- 
cuses. Mr. Hamilton could not leave town ; he 
had put Mr. Myrvin's case into the hands of an 
able solicitor, and wished to remain on the spot 
himself to urge on the business, that it might be 
completed before he returned to Oakwood. It 
was not likely, he said, that the affair would oc- 
cupy much timei the whole circumstance being 
directly illegal. It had only been the age and 
poverty, combined with the shrinking sensitive- 
ness from public gaze, which had prevented Mr. 
Myrvin frono coming forward at the very first 
against his persecutor. A specious tale had been 
brought forward to excuse the illegality, and im- 
pose on the ^ishop in whose diocese Llangwillan 
was situated, and Myrvin, though he could meet 
trials vrith resignation, was too broken-hearted to 
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resist them. Thus mucn ivlr. Hamilton had learn- , 
ed from Arthur, to whom he wrote himself, re- 
questing him to give a minute account of the. 
whole circumstance. His earnestness, seconded 
by the entreaties of both his sons, succeeded in 
banishing Arthur's proud reserve, and Mr. Ham- 
ilton was now engaged, heart and soul, in his be- 
nevolent scheme of exposing iniquity, and restor- 
ing the injured clergytnan to his grieving flock. 
He could not, therefore, leave London ; and Mrs. 
Hamilton, who, for mere amnsement, could not 
bear to part from her children, for only Caroline 
was to accompany. her, steadily resisted the en- 
treaties of her friend. For herself, she was firm ; 
but she hesitated when the duchess, seconded by 
her daughters, requested most persuadiilgly, that 
if she would not come herself, she ijvould, at least, 
permit Caroline to join them. 

" You have known me so long, th^t I. have the 
vanity to believe, that if I promise to guard your 
(^ild as if she were my own, you will trust, her 
with me," her grace urged, with a pertinacity 
that could not fail to be flattering. "\She will 
be as safe under my care as were she under the 
observance of hqr mother." 

" That I do not ^oubt one moment," replied 
Mrs. Hamilton, earnestly ; " if I hesitated, it was 
from no doubt of either your grace's care or kind- 
ness. If Caroline be willing to accept your in,yi- 
tation, and her father consents, she has my per- 
mission." 

" Thank you, my good friend ; I trusted in my 
eloquence to prevail," the duchess said, smiling 
with an air of sincerity that gratified Mrs. Ham- 
ilton; and she quickly imparted to Caroline the 
accepted invitation, but in. vain endeavored to 
read on the face of her child whether she were 
pleased or otherwise. Circumstances which 
caused Mrs. Hamilton rather to rejoice at Caro- 
line's absence from London for a time, were to 
the latter great preventives to the enjoyment to 
which, in such elegant society, she might other- 
wise have looked forward. Annie Grahame was, 
much to her own vexation, excluded from this 
select circle. The dachess had penetrated her 
dfisiguiog character, and regarded her with a 
prejudice as violent as was her nature. She was 
only invited to those large assemblies which in- 
cduded all her acquaintances, not merely her 
friends. Amazed at this slight. Miss Grahame 
at once determined that there the catastrophe for 
which she had so long planned should take place, 
and her detestation of Mrs. Hamilton be gratified 
to the uttermost. 

Would Lord Alphingham be there, was a ques- 
tion that crossed Oarolme's mind repeatedly, and 
was as often demanded of her friend. Annie 
either would not or could not tell; and she would 
add, perhaps she ought to congratulate Caroline 
on her separation from him, as such a dread man- 
date had gone from her parent, and she surely 
would not wish to encourage his society,; and 
then she would implore her forgiveness, and sym- 
pathize so well in her fancied distress, and de- 
scribe that of Lord Alphingham in such height- 
ened colors, that Caroline, unsophisticated as in 
some things she still was, felt truly miserable. 
The viscount's sudden departure from town 
would have been unaccountable, had not Annie 
succeeded in persuading her that she was sure 
it was entirely owing to her (Caroline'?) coldness 
and Mr. Hamilton's unaccountable conduct. 

Mr. Hamilton did not at first approve of his 
daughter leaving home without her mother, even 



to visit the Duchess of Eothbury, bnt he yielded 
to the solicitations of his wife. They knew that 
Lord Alphingham was somewhat of a favorite 
with the duke, but felt so assured that the heart 
of their child was entirely disengaged, at least t« 
him, that on his account they did not hesitate. 
Caroline's condnct with regard to St. Eval hadf 
they were convinced, pi-opeeded from the pure 
love of coquetry; they could not believe she 
had rejected him because she fancied she loved 
another; they had had no cause to do so; and 
since Mrs. Hamilton bad spoken so seriously on 
the subject, Caroline's behavior in pablio had 
been snch as to excite their approbation, and re- 
new, in some measure, their confidence in her 
integrity. She was more reserved, and her man- 
ner to the viscount, when they chanced to meet^ 
had led them trustingly to believe their com- 
mands on this head wpulflvbe implicitly obeyed. 
Perhaps Mrs. Hamilton's penetration had played 
her false; it was strange that a mother, so long 
.accus,tomed to divine the thoughts and feelings 
of her children, should have been thus blind to 
the emotions with which Caroline believed she 
regarded Lord Alphingham. But, surely, no 
further proof than this was wanting to clearly 
demonstrate it was not true love she felt; had it 
been that real, pure, feryid passion, could one so 
unusfed to art have concealed the flushing cheek, 
the sparkling eye, the trembling voice, which 
would invariably have betrayed her ? No ; it 
was infatuation — rblind, maddening infiituatiou — 
strengthened by indignation toward her parents; 
by the wish to prove she could throw off their 
control, and choose for herself, and love whom, 
and where, and how she liked, without their 
choice and sympathy ; and it waa thus she com- 
pletely veiled ner feelings. Can we condemn 
her mother for refusing to believe the child she 
had trained, and watched, and prayed for so long, 
such an adept in deceit? Can we blame her 
want of penetration in this instance, and think it 
unnatural in her character, when we remember 
how completely the character of her child was 
changed ? Surely not. It would have been 
stranger had she, without proof, believed Caro- 
line the girl she had really become. 

The reflection that she could still write to An- 
nie, and hear from her, consoled her for the tein- 
porary separation ; and she joihed the duchess 
with some degree of pleasure, which had, how- 
ever, been slightly alloyed by a conversation with 
her mother before she left home. Her spirit was 
in too excitable a state to hear advice calmly. 
Every word Mrs. Hamilton so gently said on her 
conduct being more guarded now than when un- 
der her eye, her mila entreaties that for her sake 
Caroline would behave with reserve, all fell on 
a poisoned ear. Sullenly she listened, and when 
her mother bade her farewell, it was with a heart 
grieving bitterly. While smarting under sup- 
posed injuries, how little did Caroline imagine 
the real agony she inflicted on her mother. If 
the gentle heart of Mrs. Hamilton had been 
wrung by the wayward conduct of her sister, 
how much more so must it have been wounded 
when she saw so many of those evil qualities re- 
flected in her child. 

At Airslie, so the residence of the Duchess of 
Eothbury was called, Caroline found herself uni- 
versally courted. She knew she was admired, 
and she was flattered ; but there was a ceaseless 
gnawing at her heart, whieh not even gratified 
vanity could ^till. She knew not, would not 
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know, it -was remorse. She believed it was the 
conduct of her parents ; the chain tliat was 
thrown round her actions, her disappointment 
with regard to Lord Alphingham; for he "was 
not, as in secret she hpped he would be, one of 
the invited guests. It was a task, a painful task, 
to write home, but she forced herself to speak of 
the scenes around, and sketch, with a masterly- 
hand, some of the characters with whom she 
mingled ; aBd her parents strove to be satisfied, 
though there was somewh?it wanting in those let- 
ters which, when Carbline had been from home, 
they had never missed before. , 

" So that man of learning, that marvelous prod- 
igy, that walking cyolopffidia, JiOrd St. Eval, has' 
absolutely deserted us,. to bury himself in Italy 
or Switzerland. Miss Hamilton, can'you explain 
so wonderful and puzzling an ehisma?" mischiev- 
ously demanded Lord Henry d'Este, one day, 
as he found himself alone near Caroline. His 
friend's departure had indeed been to him a rid- 
dle, and believing at length that it must have 
originated in her capricej ne determined, when- 
ever he had an opportunity, to revenge St. Eval 
by doing all in his power to torment her. A 
deep blush overspread Carohne's cheeks as he 
spoke, for, except that Mary Greville's letters 
had mentioned him, he was never spoken of at 
home. 

" It ought not to appear a very puzzling riddle 
to yon," she answered quickly. " He has gone, 
I should imagine, to, collect fresh matters for re- 
flection, that he may better deserve the title you 
have bestowed upon him." 

" Nay, nay, surely he has enough of such mat- 
ters to form four-aud-tweuty good folio volumes," 
answered Lord Henry, laughing. The art of po- 
liteness he certainly has failed to retain, for you 
can have ho idea what a brusque philosopher he 
is. I assure you he terrified me tlffi last time I 
saw him. What your honorable father had done 
to him I know not, but I met him just coming 
from Berkeley Square, and all the charms he had 
lately invited around him had suddenly depart- 
ed i he was a different man ; and that day, in a 
fit, I suppose, of spleen, he quits London, and 
the next time I hear of him he is in Geneva : that 
noble lord is one of the strangest creatures I ever 
had the honor to know. However, perhaps he 
has visited the Continent to learn politeness, and 
I think fie may chance to learn a lesson of love 
also. Not at all unlikely, by the praises he be- 
stows in his letters on a certain Louisa Manvers." 
In vain Caroline struggled to prevent a start, 
or her- cheek from suddenly paling. , " Louisa 
Manvers," she repeated, almost unconsciously. 

•Yes; do you know her? , By-the-by, she 
must be some distant connectiaji of yours, I fan- 
cy.; her brother is Lord Delmont; he inherited 
the title froni your maternal grandfather. St. 
Eval and Delmont were college chums,' and, 
though they are parted, retain all the romantic 
enthusiasm of friendship. After spending some 
little time with your friends, I believe, at Gene- 
va, the lone pilgrim bent his steps to Lago Guar- 
dia, and there he has remained, wooing nature 
with his friend, and in all probability playing the 
dtvojii to Miss Manvers. We shall find Lord St. 
Eval bringing home a fair Italian bride before 
we are aware of it; that is to say, if she will 
have the courage to pore through the deep and 
hidden, treasures of tjiis volume till she comes to 
the magic word heart." 
He might have continued for Car61ine, buried. 



in her own miserable thoughts, interrupted him 
not. Had she encountered the ey^es of Lord 
Henry, as they were fixed full of mischief upon 
her, she might have made some effort to rouse 
herself; .but as it was, she felt relieved and 
glad when . their 'tete-a-tile was interrupted by 
the entrance of a merry group, just returned 
in the highest spirits from exploring a thick 
and mazy wood in the vicinity of the extensive 
grounds. 

" Good news for you all," exclaimed the Dnko 
of Rothbury, entering directly after ; " we are to 
have another guest to-day, to keep us all alive." 
"Who — who?" was reiterated by many voi- 
ces, with somewhat of the noisy mh'th of chit 
dren. 

" No less a person than Viscount Alphingham." 
An exclamation of pleasure passed through the 
giddy crowd ; but there was an expressioil in the 
countenance of the duchess, who had, also oiitei'- 
ed from a drive, which, to Caroline's quickly- 
aWakened fiincy, appeared contrary' to the gen- 
eral emotion. "He i4 engaged as Sir Walter 
Conrtenay's guest, so I can not claim him as 
mine," the duke continued ; " but that does not 
much signify. Sir Walter is here every day, and 
-ilphingnatt will of course accompany him. He 
is the best fellow I know." 

"And this is the man papa, for no reason 
whatever, save from Percy's ill-natured opinion; 
has desired me to slight ; to^behave in a manner 
that, contrasted with former notice, must be mad- 
ness itself; cmelty to him, after what has passed ' 
between us, and misery to me. Surely, in suc^'* 
a case as this, I am not compelled to obey. ' 
When the general voice proclaims him other 
than they believe, am I to regard what is in it- 
self a mystery ? If Percy had good reasons for 
writing against hfm to pap^, for I am sure he 
must have done so, why did he not explain them^ 
instead of treating me thus like a child, and stand- 
ing forward as his accuser, when the whole world 
extols him ? Why are the dearest wishes of my 
heart to be destroyed merely by caprice ? Per- 
cy ever tried, even in childhood, to bid me to 
look up to him, and acknowledge his power, and 
thus he would prove it ; but he will find himself 
mistake^., When papa permits his judgment to 
be blinded by the insinuations of a mere boy, I 
no long^jy^onsider myself bound to obey him." 

Such Was the tenor of Caroline's thoughts 
when alphe, in the short interval ere she de- 
scended to dinner. There was no ray of happi- 
ness; her heart had that day received a wound ; 
nor could she derive comfort even from i.ho 
knowledge that Lord Alphingham was expect- 
ed. She would not permit herself to think on 
Lord Henry's conversation. What was it to her 
if St. Eval married Louisa Manvers? then studi- 
ously she thought only oh the viscount, and the 
situation with regard to him in which she was 
placed, till her head ached with the intensity of 
its reflections. 

On entering the drawing-room, she found, as 
she had anticipated, Lord Alphingham the cen- 
ter of a brilliant coterie, and for the space of a 
minute her heart throbbed and her cheek flushed. 
He bowed respectfully as she appeared, but with 
distant courtesy; yet she fancied the flow of his 
eloquence was for a moment aiTested, and his 
glance, subdued, yet so mournfully beseeching, 
spoke volumes. Neither at dinner nor during 
the whole of that evening did he pay her more 
than ordinary attention — scarcely that. But those 
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aileut signals of intelligence had even greater 
power than words ; for they flattered her self- 
love by clearly proving that, courted, admired 
as he could Jiot but feel he was by all around 
him, liis noble hostess perhaps excepted, yet all 
was as notliing now that her favor had been so 
strangely and suddenly withdrawn. His tone, 
his manner, as he presented to her a note from 
Annie, of which he had been the bearer, strength- 
ened this illiision; and Caroline, as she retn-ed 
to rest, felt more and more convinced they were 
indeed mutually and devotedly attached, and that 
her obedience to her parents could not weigh 
against the duty she owed herself, the lo*e he 
bad evinced for her. Annie's note strengthened 
this determination. 

" I give you joy, my dear Caroline," she wrote, 
" on the opportunity you will now enjoy of re- 
ceiving Lord Alphingham's attentions, undisturb- 
ed by ajiy of those wayward fancies which have 
lately so destroyed your peace. Do not, for Heav- 
en's sake, by squeamish notions of filial obedi- 
ence and dutiful conduct — which I do assure you 
have been very long out of date — destroy your 
own happiness. . When parents cease to care for 
the true welfare and felicity of their children, i$.^ 
becomes bur positive duty to care for them our- 
selves. Mr. Harailtom has given you no reason 
for his command to withdraw yourself from the 
attentions of Lord Alphingham ; and surely that 
is the (jlear^st imaginable proof that he really has 
none to give, and that it is merely to gratify his 
own unjust displeasure at your rejection of St. 
BvM, as if in such matters you had not an un- 
doubted right to decide for yourself. He can 
not suppose that you will now be contented with 
that which completely crosses your dwn wishes, 
merely because he desires it. That was all very . 
well in your childhood, but at present, when 
your owU reason must be satisfied, he has no right 
to expect obedience. The whole conduct of your 
parents, you have owned to mo yourself, has 
been lately such as to alienate your affection and 
confidence. They hold your will enchained, my 
pool- friend ; and if you have not the spirit to break 
it, now a fair opportunity occurs, forgive me if I 
say I can no longer offer you consolatiorr. Lord 
Alphingham loves you, and long ere this, had it 
not been for your mother's extraordinary con- 
duct, would have proposed, and you might have 
been now a plighted bride or still happier wife. 
I much doubt, by a few hints he dropped, if his 
iate departure from town was not occasioned by 
Mr. Hamilton's positive refusal to sanction Iris 
-ad4resses to you. If he has demanded your 
hand, and been rejected without your knowl- 
edge, your father and mother have treated you 
with much confidence and affection, have they 
not? Can they, dare they expect to receive 
yours, when such is the case ? Is it not a clear 
proof your happiness is not to be consulted in 
any marriage you may form T It is ridiculous 
to imagine that your mother has not penetrated, 
in spme degree, your feelings for Alphingham, 
though perhaps not to their extent ; and not ap- 
proving of it, for no reason whatever, she'desires 
you to shun his society. Your father refuses a 
most honorable offer, without even consulting 
the person principally concerned. Caroline, my 
dearest friend, do not permit your noble spirit 
to be thiis bowed down. Whatever alternative 
Lord Alphingham may propose, becomes lawful 
when you are thus cruelly persecuted. Many 
secret marriages are happier, very much happier. 



than those for which the consent of parents has 
been obtained. They think only Of ambition — 
interest; how can we expect them to enter into 
the warmth;, of youthful feelings ? Do not be 
fri^lened at my words, but give them a calm, 
just deliberation. You hav^ permitted your love 
for him to be discovered ; it becomes '^^our duty 
to prove it still more clearly." 

Such were the principal contents of Annie's 
letter, more than sufficient to confirm Caroline's 
already half-adopted resolution, and convince her 
wavering judgment that obedience to her parents 
was now no longer a duty ; their unjust harsh- 
ness had alienated her from them, and she must 
stand forth and act alone. Conscience loudly 
called on her to desist — that she, was deserting 
the plain path, and entering the labyrinth of de- 
ceit; but the words of Annie were before her. 
Again and again they were read, till every word 
became engi'aved withiii her, and the spirit they 
breathed thickened the film before her eyes, and 
deafened hei- ear to every loudly-whispered re- 
proach. Yet in silence and solitude that still 
small voice, conscience, arose and left its pang, 
although on the instant banished. , 

A few days passed, and the conduct of the vis- 
count to Caroline continued the same as it had 
been the first night. Publicly distant, secretly 
and silently beseeching, with an eloquence few 
could have resisted. There was a grand /iJte and 
dejeuner at Airslie, which was pronounced by 
the connoisseurs in such things to be the most 
recherche of the season. But few, comparatively 
speaking, were the guests, though some had ven- 
tured to travel twenty miles for the purpose; 
yet all. was elegant. ' The day was lovely, and, 
vvith the bright sunshine and cloudless sky, add- 
ecl new fcharms to this fairy land ; for so, by the 
tasteful arrangement of gorgeous tents, sparkling 
fountains, exotic shrubs, and flowers' of, every , 
form and shade, the coup d'.ceU might have been ' 
termed. Musicians were stationed in various 
parts of the grounds. The dance was enjoyed , 
with spirit on the greensward, when the he^t.of 
the sun had subsided into the advancing twilight; 
and the picturesque groups, the chaste and ele- 
gant costumes scattered about, intermixed with 
the beauties of inanimate nature, added life and 
spirit to the- picture. „.. ; . 

It was an exciting and yet a soothing scene. 
Some minds, untouched by care, would here have 
reveled in unchecked gladness. In others. It 
might have been productive of that soothing mel- 
ancholy, which, from its very sweetness, we en- 
courage till it becomes pain : such was the case 
with Caroline. Her spirits, buoyed up at first 
with the hope and expectation that here at least 
Lord Alphingham might resume his attentions 
anremarked, she had been excited to unwonted 
gayety ; but as the hours wore on, and he ap- 
proached her not, that excitement faded into mel- 
ancholy and doubt. Not even had the usual sig- 
nals of intelligence passed bet\yeen them, for he' 
had been sedulously devoting himself to almost 
every beautiful girl in the gardens. Jealousy for 
a moment took .possession of her niind, but that 
very quickly gave way to indignation against her 
fathe;r. 

" If he has been treated as Annie tells me, if 
his proposals for me have been rejected," she 
thought, " how can I expect or hope that he will 
continue his addresses 1 He knows not bat that 
I have been consulted, and is iny happiness to be 
overthrown, rudely cast aside, by the insiniia<- 
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tions of a boy?" and, covering her face with her 
hands, she 'burst into tears : the scene, the time, 
the faint sound of the distant, music, encouraged 
these feelings, and heightened despondency. Day 
was darkening around her, aided by the somber 
shade of the gigantic trees, which formed a grove 
where she sat, and the muaic, borne ajoag at in- 
tervals, sounded unusually mournful. A heavy 
sigh near her aroused her from her painful trance, 
and starting, she beheld the object of her thoughts 
standing by her side. His speaking eyes were 
fixed on her with a glance not the most obtuse 
imagination could have misinterpreted, and the 
whole expression of his peculiarly handsome feat- 
ures betrayed the most eloquent and pleading 
sympathy. 

" Oh, that it might be mine, the blessed privi- 
lege of endeavoring to soothe or to relieve this 
gnef ." he passionately exclaimed, as with aij air 
of the utmost respect he ventured to take her 
hand. " I had indulged in presumptuous hopes. 
I had ventured to read the flattering notice which 
I ever received from you as a confirmation of my 
vyishes, and I indulged, in fondly-cherished vi-, 
sions that ere this I should indeed have had a 
right, a holy right, to soothe your every grief and 
share in eveiy joy. I thought wrong ; your flat- 
tering notiete must have been but the impulse of 
your, kind heart, pitying what you could not fail 
to Ijehold ; and yet, oh, Miss Hamilton, that very 
demonstration of ypur gentle natjire has increas- 
ed my misery ; it has bade me love, nay, adore 
yOn. . I blame yon not. I have been presump- 
tuous-'— mad. I had no right to expect so much 
happiness. My proposals were refused. I was 
told your conduct must have made it evident that 
I was not pleasing to you. I fled from your pres- 
ence, but I could not rest alone. Again, like a 
mad fool, I have plunged myself in the center of 
fascination. I could not exist without the sound 
of your voice, though me it might never more 
address. I could not live without glancing on 
your expressive eyes, your eloquent smile, though 
on me neither more might beam. I am here ; I 
feel my folly, but I can not tear myself away. 
Cafoliue, adorable Caroline !" he continued, with, 
well-practiced passion, "only speak — command 
me ; in, ■what way can I relieve the grief in which 
I see you plunged ? Give me at least the giati- 
fication of feeling I have been of^^service to you ; 
that I have done somewhat for your happiness, 
thoflgh by you mine has fled forever." 

Eapidly yet eloquently had he spoken, an4 
Caroline vainly struggled with herself to inter- 
rupt him. He believed she had rejected him, 
and in that moment she contrasted his present 
conduct with that of Lord St. Eval, under the' 
^me circumstances, and surely she could doubt 
ho longer which loved her best. She had not 
seen the secret agony of the one^-his proud and 
noble heart concealed it ; but Alphinghpn — 
when such devoted love was offered her,'WOuld 
she condemn it to misery, and herself to everlast- 
ing reproach, if not to equal woe ? 

" You are mistaken, my lord," she said, proud- 
ly, after a severe straggle with herself. " Lay 
not to my charge the loss of your happiness. I 
was not aware till this instant that it depend- 
ed — " She stopped abruptly, for the natural 
modesty of her disposition prevented more, in- 
dignant as she was at the confirmation of An- 
nie's suspicions. * 

Lord Alphingham saw his advantage, and pur- 
sued it. 



" Hg^ !" he exclaimed, in an accent of aston- 
ishment and ecstacy well combined. "Have 
you too been deceived, and my proposals re- 
jected without having been laid before you? 
Can it be possible ? Oh, speak again, my be- 
loved Caroline ! tell me I have not been too pi'e- 
suming — that I may hope that my lopg-cherished 
visions are not false. You will not, on, you will 
not condemn me to misery — you will not reject 
my heart, and send me despairing from your feet. 
Cai'oline, my belove^, my beautiM ! say that yon 
will be merciful — say that you love me — that I 
love not alone ; oh say, promise me you vvill be 
mine, and com6 what wiU we shall be happy." 

She heard, and her heart throbbed and )ier 
brain reeled ; in the infatuation of that moment^ 
all, all was forgotten, save the persuasions of An- 
nie, his pleading eloquence, the wild imptilse of , 
her own blinded fancy ; the fatal promise passed 
her lips — she was pledged to be his own. A few 
minutes she listened to his impassioned thanks,^ 
his words of devoted' love, then suddenly starting 
bact, 

" My father !" she exclaimed, and burst into a. 
passionate flood of tears. 

" Nay, weep not, my beloved, my own ! let not 
a mere shadow, for such in this instance is duly, 
alloy the felicity that wiU be ours. His consent, 
will in time be given ; fear not, when he sees you 
happy, when he sees mj? only care, my every 
thought is for your welfare, that hi* forgiveness 
for involuntary dis(jbedience vyill be gi'*nted, and 
his unjust and cruel prejudices a^inst me will 
pass away, for he will find they were indeed 
but fancy ; and if he continues obdurate, oh, how 
rejoiced I shall be to have withdrawn my Caro- 
line from his stern guardianship. Already has 
he deceived you ; and can he then expect implic- 
it obedience to unjust and unfounded commands, 
on your part ? Cheer up, my best love ; fear 
not ; trust to ray affection, and all will be welL" 

But still she wept, even though Lord Alphing-,, 
ham continued this strain of consolation for sqme 
little time longer. Fearing at length to attract 
notice by her prolonged absence, she roused her- 
self, and, breaking from her triumphant loVer, re- 
mained fpr a few minutes alone, endeavoring, but 
vainly, to recover that happiness which, when she 
had looked to a union with the viscount, had prom- 
ised to dawn around her. She saw it not ; there 
was a dark, heavy, threatening cloud overhang- 
ing her mind, which no efforts could dispel. She 
fell, ^s she rejoined the glittering circle, the eye 
of the duchess was fixed with startling earnest- 
ness upon her, and she shrunk from that severe 
Idbk, as if indeed it could penetrate her soul and 
condemn the past. Why did not enjoyment re- 
turn ? Why was she not happy when in the cen- 
ter of a scene like this ? She Knew not, and strug- 
gled to be gay and animated as Visual ; but she 
felt as if each eifort failed, and drew upon her the 
attention of those near her, and rejoiced was she 
indeed when the festive hours had fled, and she 
was alone. She strove to compose her tronbled 
thoughts to prayer, but no words came to her 
aid ; and, throwing herself on her bed, she wept 
for many weary hours. She could not have told 
why she thus wept ; she only knew that she was 
wretched, that the light-heartedness once so pe- 
culiarly her own had fled, it seemed forever, and 
she shrunk almost in loathing from the hour when 
she should meet Lord Alphingham again ; and 
when it came, even his presence cheered her not 
He soothed, even gently reproached, but as be 
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did so there was somewhat in his eye she had 
never seen before, and which struck terror. Sub- 
dued as it was, it told of passions from which she 
had believed him exempt, and added additional 
pain to her distress. Noticing wjiat she termed 
the indisposition of her young friend, the duchess 
kindly advised her to remain quiet, nor join the 
gay party till it had passed away; but as she 
spoke, Caroline observed the severe and scruti- 
nizing glance of the duchess again fixed upon her, 
and,, contrary to her advice, appeared as usual at 
dinner. 

Days passed, and Lord Alphingham's plan was 
matured, and submitted to Caroline's sanction. 
kfite, similar to that given bythe duchess, only 
commencing at a later hour, to permit a superb 
display of fire-works on the grounds, was to be 
given by a neighboring nobleman, to which all 
ui© members of the duchess's party were invito 
ed. The villa was some few miles off, and they 
were to leave Airslie at half past eight. That 
day Caroline was to feign indisposition, and re- 
main undisturbed at home ; at ten Lord Alphing- 
ham would dispatch a trusty servant, well dis- 
guised, with a note, apparently from Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, requesting her daughter's imtnediate return, 
as she had been taken suddenly and dangerously. 
in.- This note was, of course, designed to impose 
upon any member of Ihe party who might, by 
some mischance, remain at home, and be circu- 
lated among the servants to account for her sud- 
den departure. The carriage, said to be Mr. 
Hamilton's, waited for her ; Lord Alphingham 
was to meet it at some five miles .off; but once 
within it, once safe from Airslie, the rest was 
easy. 

Caroline heard, and an inward shuddering 
crept chilly through her frame. Faintly and 
briefly she agreed to all he so eloquently and per- 
suasively pleaded, and instantly left him. 

" Will she be weak enough now to waver 1" 
thought Alphingham. " Perhaps, after all, she is 
not worthy of all this troUble ; there is no spirit 
in her ; yet she is so beautiful, it will suit me well 
to introduce such a lovely creature as my bride 
next season, and gratify my vengeance on Mr. 
Hamilton for his unceremonious refusal ; aud if 
I get tired of her, if then tears and pale cheeks 
continue, why, thank Heaven, no chains with me 
are binding. ' That early folly of mine was not so 
useless as it seemed ; I may act as I please, and 
if your daughter sickens or offends me, Mr. Ham- 
ilton, as you have done, you may well dread my 
vengeance ; it will fall upon yaiiuboth, and I un- 
scathed will seek other lands ajid fairer beauties, 
as I have already done." Hisftaountenance had 
darkened during this speech, but at its close it 
became clear again, and, with a careless whistle 
of unconcern, he sauntered away, 

And was it to this man that the cherished child 
of so much anxiety was about to sacrifice herself. 
With, him and for him, she, who had once been 
the soul of truth and honor, had consented to 
leave the guardianship of her father, and break 
the sacred links of nature. Alas! though her 
very spirit now revolted, she had gone too far. 
How could she, how dared slje drawback? aud 
yet one effort she would make. She would im- 
plore him to permit her to confess all to her par- 
ents ; she was convinced, did they know how 
much her happiness depended on her union with 
him, they would consent, and with their blessing 
hallow their marriage. Happiness — Caroline 
shuddered ; the wild excitement of secret love 



had departed. She knew she was beloved, she 
had given her promise, yet she was not happy ; 
and could, she then ^xpect to be when irrevo- 
cably his own? Her brain reeled beneath the 
bewddeiripg chaos of her thoughts ; -but she fol- 
lowed up her' resolution, and implored him as she 
had intended. Lord Alphingham heard with a 
dark and frowning brow, 

" And' what becomes of your kind brother's 
just accusations?" demanded the viscount, with 
a very evident and contemptuous sneer. 

" Defend yourself, and papa will be convinced 
they are unfounded," was her reply. But she 
gazed on his countenance, and, terrified at its 
exptession, for the first time the thought flashed 
across hep mind, could there indeed be any real 
cause for Percy's warning ; and more and more, 
earnestly did she beseech him to say she might 
implore her father's sanction. Only let me con- 
fide in papfa and rnamma, let me tiy and convince 
theip they are mistaken, and Percy too must ba 
ia error." 

The viscount for some little tiipe endeavored 
mildly to coniiite her arguments, and convince 
her that in doing so she was only forming her 
own misery ; but still she pleaded, and ungov- 
erned fury at length burst forth. He had been 
too long the victim of passions always to keep 
them, in bounds, even when most required i and 
for a few minutes they spurned restraint, and 
Qaroline beheld him as he was, and saw in dim 
perspectivie the liaokened future. She would 
have broken from him, bat he detained her, and 
with a rapid transition of mood humbled himself 
before her, and with impassioned fervor and deep 
contrition besought her forgiveness — her pity. 
It was his fervid love, his fear of losing her, that 
bade him thus forget himself, aud he conjured her 
not to condemn hini to everlasting miseiy; that 
he was wretched enough already at having caused 
her evLB moment's pain. He spoke, and his soft- 
ened voice, his imploring eyes, his protestations 
of unalterable loVe and gratitude, if she would 
but trust to his affections, and be his own as he 
proposed, had in a degree their effect. She was 
convinced it would only bring forth misery npw 
to implore the sanction and blessing of her par« 
ents, and promised to resign all idea of so domg. 
But vainly she strove to forget that burst of un- 
governed passion she had witnessed ; it haunted 
her sleeping and waking thoughts, and his prot- 
estations of devoted love wer& dimmed beside 
it; they shared its blackened hue. 

The appointed day came, and the duchess, 
without question or remark, accepted Caroline's 
excuse for not accompanying her and her friends 
to the expected fite. 'The heavy eyes and pale 
cheeks of the misguided girl were more than 
sufficient excuse ; she even seconded Caroline in 
refusing the kind offer of Lady Annie and Lady 
Lucy Melville to remain with her. She said she 
preferred being quite alone, as she was no com- 
panion for any one, and it appeared as if not even; 
that obstacle would arise to prevent her flight. 

The hours wore on ; the no^ guests could 
speak of nothing but the anticipngd fite and its 
attendant pleasures, while they whiled away the 
intervening hours in the library, the music-room, 
the garden, wherever their taste dictated, for 
freedom was ever the pass-word of Airslie ; but 
Caroline joined them n^ It was th^fccond 
day that she had. not seen&e viscount ; f^Wear- 
ing to attract notice, he hl^never made hisrisita 
unusually frequent, and, well verspol in mtrigue, 
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he had carried on-his intercourse -ngth Caroline 
in impenetrable secrecy. More than once in 
those lonely hours did she feel as if her brain 
reeled, and become confused, for she could not 
banish thought. She had that morning received 
letters froinnome, and in her present mood each 
line breathed affection, which her now awakened 
conscience told her was undeserved. Nature and 
reason had resumed their sway, as if to add tor- 
tures to the anguish of those hours. The misery 
which had been her portion since her acceptance 
of Lord Alphingham had slowly but surely drawn 
the blinding film from her eyes. The light of 
reason had broke upon them with a luster that 
would no more be darkened. At the same mo- 
ment that she knew she did not love Lord Al- 
phingham, her conduct to her parents, to St. 
Eval, appeared in their true colors. Yes ! this 
was no fancy ; she had been the victim of in- 
fatuation — of excitement; but clearer and clear- 
er dawned the tmth. She was sacrificing her- 
self to one whom she did not love, whom she 
had never loved, with whom her life would be 
a dreary waste; and for this was she about to 
break the tie? of nature, fly from her parents, 
perhaps draw down upon her head their curse, 
or, what she now felt would be worse, i^uch 
worse, wring that mother's heart with angi^ish, 
whose conduct, now that reason had resumed 
her throne, she was convinced had been ever 
guided by the dictates of affection. She recalled 
with vivid clearness her every intervi#w with 
Annie, and she saw with bitter self-reproach her 
own blindness and folly in thus sacrificing her 
own judgment to false reasoning, in withdraw- 
ing her confidence and affection from the moth- 
er who had never once deceived her, to bestow 
them on one who had played upon her foolish 
weakness, heightened her scarcely-dawning fan- 
cy till it became infatuation, and finally recom- 
mended that plan of conduct from which Caro- 
line's whole soul revolted. Why had she done 
this? Caroline felt, to bring down shame upon 
her head and suffering on her mother. Her par- 
ents' conduct changed toward her— oh ! had not 
hers changed to them? had she not acted, from 
the first ot Annie's arrival in London, as if under 
the influence of some spell 1 and now that it was 
rudely broken, recollections of the past mingled 
with and heightened her present sufferings. Her 
childhood, her early youth, rushed like a torrent 
on her mind ; faulty as they had been, they were 
innocent and pure compared with her present 
self. Then she had been ever actuated by truth, 
candor, respectful love, affectionate confidence to- 
ward her parents ; now, all had been cast aside. 
If her mother's words were true, and bittei'ly she 
felt they were, that her conduct to St. Eval had 
been one continued falsehood, what would her 
parents feel when her intercourse with Lord Al- 
phingham was discovered. Lord Alphingham 
— she shuddered as his name rose to her lips. 
Her heart yearned with passionate intensity to- 
ward her mother, to hear her voice in blessing, 
to see'her bea mjc g smile, andfeel her kiss of ap- 
probation, HucWKs at Oakwood she had so often 
received ; she longed in litter wretchedness for 
them: That night she was willfully to cast them 
off forever, flee as a criminal from all she loved ; 
and if jhe could return home, confess all, would 
that jHnding love ^r be hers again ? She 
shruflfin', tremblin^fcrror from tier father's 
sternness, lier motheH^ook of woe, struggling 
with severity, the coldness, the displeasure she 



would excite— on all sides she beheld-but misery; 
but to fly with Lord Alphingham, to bind her- 
self forever with onewhom every passing hour 
told her she did not, could not love — oh, all, all, 
even death itself, were preferable to that ! The 
words of her brother sounded incessantly in her 
ears : "If you value my sister's future peace, let 
her be withdrawn from his society." How did 
she know that those words were wholly without 
foundation ? The countenance of the viscount 
as he had alluded to them confirmed them to her 
now awakened eye. Was she about to wed hei^ 
self to crime ? She remembered the perfect just- 
ness, the unwavering charity' of her father, and 
in those- softened moments she felt assured, he 
would not have condemned him without good 
cause. Why, oh why had she thus committed 
herself? where was she to tnrnfor succor? where 
look for aid to guard from her the fate she bad 
woyen for herself? Where, in her childish faults, 
had her mother taught her to seek for assistance 
and forgiveness? Dare she address her Maker, 
the God whom, in those months of infatuated 
blindness, she had deserted ; Him whoni her de- 
ception toward her parents had offended, for she 
had trampled on His holy laws, she had honored 
them not 7 

The hour of seven chimed ; three hours more, 
and her"fate was irrevocably sealed — the God of 
her youth profaned ; for could she ever address 
Him agaih when the wife of Alphingham, from 
whose lips no word of religion ever came, whose 
most simple action had lately evinced contempt 
for its forms and restiictions ? The beloved 
guardians of ber infant years, the tender friends 
of her youth iusUjted, lowered by her conduct 
in the estimation of the world, liaMe to reproach ; 
their very devotion for so many years to their 
children condemned, ridiculed. An inseparable 
bar placed between her and the hand-iu-hand 
companions of her youth ; never again should 
she kneel with them around their parents, and 
with them share the fond impressive blessing. 
Oakwood and its attendant innocence and joys, 
had they passed away forever ? She thoi^ht on 
the anguish that had been her mother's when; in 
her chiidhood'she had sinned, and what was she 
now about to inflict ? She saw her bowed dov/n 
in the depth of misery ; she heard her agonized 
prayer for mercy on her child: 

" Savior of my mother, for h^r sake, have 
mercy on her unworthy child ! oh, save me from 
myself, restore me to my mother!" and, sinking 
on her knees, th|b]ivretched girl buried her face 
in her hands, and nanutes, which to her appear- 
ed like hours, roU^on in that wild burst of re- 
pentant and remorseful agony. 



CHAPTER VII. 

"Dearest mother, this is indeed like some 
of Oakwood's happy hours," exclaimed Emrae- 
line, that same evening, as with childish glee 
she had placed herself at her mother's feet, and 
raised her Jaughing eyes to her face, with an 
expression of fond, confiding love. 

She and Ellen were sittmg alone with Mrs. 
Hamilton, Miss Harcourt being engaged at a 
friend's, and Mr. Hamilton having been sum- 
moned after dinner to a private interview with 
his solicitor on the Myrvin affairs. 

The lovely evening was slowly wearing on 
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to twilight, and the sky, shadowed as it was by 1 
the towering mansions of Berlceley-square, yet 
bore all the rich hues which had attended the 
repose of a briUiant setting sun. The balcony 
of the drawing-room where they were sitting 
■was filled with flowers,^ and the windoyr being 
thrown widely open, the gentle breeze of sum- 
mer filled the room with their sweet fragrance. 
It was that hour of evening when even London 
is soipewhat hushed. Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
bad been more at home since Caroline's visit to 
Airshe, but yet not one evening had so vividly 
reminded Eramelineof herdear Oakwood as the 
present ; it was thus in twilight she had often 
sought her mother, and given vent, by a thou- 
sand little innocent devices, to the warm emotions 
that filled her heart. 

Pllen had been standing by the flowers, but 
on hearing her cousin's exclamation,, she, too, 
liad established herself on the couch by her aunt, 
and added : 

" You are right, dear Erameline; it is, indeed." 

There was an anxiety on Mrs., Hamilton's 
heart, which she could not define ; but was yet 
unable, to resist the innocent happiness of her 
youpg companions, and twining her arm play- 
fully round Ellen, she abandoned her other hand 
to Emmeline, and answered; 

" I am very glad, my dear children, that such 
a simple thing as my company can afford you so 
much pleasure." 

"It is so very rare now to have you thus all 
alone, mamma, can it be otherwise than delight? 
' I do not even want papa yet, we three make such 
a comfortable party." 

" You are,- exceedingly polite to my uncle, 
Emmeline. I have a good mind to tell him, 
when he rejoins us," said Ellen, laughing. 

" Do so, my mischievous cousin, and I shall 
get a kiss for your pains. I know where mam- 
ma's thoughts are, though she is trying to be as 
merry as we are ; she wants another to make 
, this Oakwood hour complete." 

"I ought not to wish for your sister, my love, 
she is happier where she is than she would be 

here, particularly to-night, for Lord D- gives 

a splendid _/efe at his beautiful villa, similar to 
that given by the duchess ten days ago, at which 
I should think Caroline must have been delighted, 
though she wrote but little of it." 

" There is a tone in her letters, mamma, that 
tells me she will be as pleased as ourselves to 
be at Oakwood again, tho,ugh she may, fancy 
J^etes, assemblies, and a long list of et ceteras, 
are the most delightful things in existence ; and 
do you know, mamma, I will not permit you to 
say you ought not to wish for her, because she 
is happier where she is than she would b'e here ; 
it is high treason in my presence to say or even 
think so." , 

"I must plead guilty, then, my Emmeline, 
and place my case in Ellen's hands as counsel 
for the defendant, or throw myself on your 
mercy." ' 

"In ,cpnsideration of the peculiar happiness 
of this evening, I pronounce pardon," answered 
Emmeline, laughing, as she kissed her mother's 
hand. 

" A letter we received this morning tells us 
of one who longs to .behold us all again, spite of 
the many and varied pleasures of his exciting 
life, does it not, my dear aunt ?" 



"It does, indeed, my love. Our Edward's 
letters have been, ever since be left us, sources 
of consolation and delight' to me, though I do 
excite my Ellen's jealousy at the greater length 
of his letters to me than of those to her," she 
added, smiling. _, ., 

" My brother knows if his letters to yon im- 
part pleasure and satisfaction, |e can not bestow 
greater happiness on me, however short mine 
may be," answered Ellen, earnestly; " and when 
he writes so fully to you^nd so fondly to me, I 
have every reason to be quite contented ; his 
time is not so much at his own disposal as mine 
is." 

"I wonder where he can find time to write 
such lengthy epistles to mamma," obserred the 
smiling Enimeline. , "I peeped over her shoul- 
der this morning as she, was reading, and was 
astounded to perceive it was written nearly as 
closely as mine would be. I wonder how he 
manages, sailors are said to be such bad corre- 
spondents." 

" Have you forgotten what I used so repeat- 
edly to say to you, when you were a lazy little 
girl, Emmeline, and were ever ready to escape 
disagreeable tasks, by saying you were quite 
sure you never could succeed — ' Where there's 
a will there'? a, way.' " 

" Indeed, I have not forgotten it, dear mamma ; 
it often comes across me now, when I am ready 
to despair ; and so I shall just read it to Master 
Ned when he returns, as a lecture for not writ- 
ing to me.," 

" Nay, Emmeline, that would be demanding 
too much from our young sailor ; there is mod- 
eration in, every thing, you know." 

" Not in me, mamma," answered Emmeline, 
laughing. "You know I am always in extremes, 
up in the skies one minute, and down, down on 
the lowest earth the next. I sometimes wish I 
was like Ellen, always unrufiled, always calm 
and collected. You will go through the world 
better than I shall, my quiet cousin." 

"Shall I?" repHed Ellen, faintly smiling. 
But Mrs. Hamilton could perceive that which 
the thoughtless Emmeline regarded not, a deep 
crimson staining apparently with pain the pale 
fair cheek of her niece, and she thougTit not with 
her daughter. 

"And how much longer does Ned intend be- 
ing away from us?" demanded Emmeline, after 
a long pause. 

"He can not give us any idea yet," answered 
her mother; "perhaps some time next year. 
They were to cruise off the shores of South 
America these autumnal months, and winter, 
Edward thinks, off Buenos Ayres. He is pleased 
at this, as he will see so very much more of the 
New World- than he expected, when he left us." 

" What an entertaining companion he will be 
when he returns," exclaimed Emmeline. 

Or rather'ought to be, Emmeline," remarked 
Ellen, quietly. - 

"Now, what an insinuation ! Ellen, you are 
too bad to-night, and against your brother, of all 
persons in the world. It is just like the ill com- 
pliment you paid him on his gallantry on saving 
the Syren and all her crew — absolutely would 
not believe that your brother Edward and the 
young hero of my tale were one and the same 
person."' 

'■H can forgive her skepticism, then " said 
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Mrs. Hamilton, affectionately. " The extraor. 
diftary efforts you described were indeed almost 
beyond credence, when known to have been 
those of a lad just seventeen ; but I hope my 
Ellen is no longer a skeptic as to the future 
fame and honor of her brother," she added, 
kindly addressing her niece. 

" Oh, I dare not indulge in one half the bright 
visions, the fond hopes that will intrude them- 
selves upon ray miiid for hini," exclaimed Ellen, 
with involuntary energy. 

"Why, Ellen, are you sometinaes a victim to 
the freaks of imagination as well as myself?" 
asked her cousin, laughing. 

" I haive frequently compelled myself to seek 
active employment,' ' answered Ellen, "lest those 
hopes should be indeed but fading visions, and 
my disappointment more pjunfully bitter." 

" You do your brotheT'injustice in even faticy- 
ing disappointment," said her aunt, playfully, 
"and I must act as defeiidant for the absent. 
I believe, say, and 'protest my firm belief, that 
the name of Edward Fohescue will stand one 
of the highest in naval fame, both as a commSitider 
and a man. The naval 'honor of my family will, 
I feel assured, have a worthy representative in 
my noble nephew, and I will not have one word 
breathed in doubt or mistrust on the subject." 

" If you think so, then I may hope indeed," 
Ellen said, with earnestness. " And the recol- 
lection of the past — " 

" Must heighten anticipations for the future, 
my dear girl, or I must sentence them to per- 
petual banishment. Condemn them never to be 
recalled," interrupted Mrs. Hamilton, still more 
playfully, aYid then added : 

" Emmeline, have you no wish to know how 
the object of your kind sympalthy, poor Lilla, 
parted from her father and me to-day ?" 

"I quite forgot all about it, mamma; this 
Oakwood hour has made me so selfish. I thought 
of no one but ourselves," replied Emmeline. 
" Gratify my curiosity now. Did Lady Helen 
evince any sorrow at the separation ?" 

"Not so much as, for Lilla's sake, I could 
have wished. She has been so unfortunately 
prejudiced against her both by Annie' and Miss 
Malison, that although I am convinced she loves 
her child, she never will evince any proof of it ; 
and Lilla's unhappy temperament has, of course, 
increased this prejudice, which I fear will require, 
years to remove, unless Annie be soon married, 
and Miss Malison removed from Lady Helen's 
establishment. Then Lilla's really excellent 
qualities will quickly be made evident." 

"Mr. Grahame is already convinced she is a 
very different girl to that she has been repre- 
sented, is he not?" asked Ellen. 

" He is ; and I trust, from the awakened Knowl- 
edge, happiness is dawning upon them both. I 
could not see unmoved his struggle to part with 
her to-day, brief as the separation vrill be — 
scarcely six short months." 

"I was quite sure Mr. Grahame loved his 
children, though Annie and Cecildid say so much 
about his sternness," said Emmeline somewhat 
triumphantly. 

"Mr. Grahame's feelings are naturally the 
very warmest, but disappointment in some of his 
dearest hopes has, jn some cases, unfortunately 
caused him to vail them j I regret this, botli for 
Cecil and Lilla's sake, as I think, had he evinced 



greater interest and affection for them in their 
childish years, they might both have been differ- 
ent in character." 

" But it is not loo late now ?" 

" I trust not for Lilla, but I greatly fear, from 
all I have heard, that Cecil's character is already 
formed. Terrified at his father's harshness, he 
has always shrunk from the idea of making him 
his friend, and has associated only with the 
young men of his mother's family, who, some 
few years older than himself, and devoted to 
fashion and gay amusements, are not the very 
best companions he could have selected, but 
whose near relationship seems to have prevented 
all interference on the part of Mr. Grahame. 
Cecil must now be sixteen, and I fear no altera- 
tion in his father's conduct will efface the im- 
pressions already received." 

"But, changed as Mi:. Grahame is toward 
Lilla, was it still necessary for her to go to Mrs. 
Douglas ? Could not her reformation iiave been 
effected equally well-at home?" 

" No, my love ; her father, delighted at finding 
he had engaged her affections, and that some 
of the representations' he had heard were false, 
would, in all probability, have gone to the con- 
trary extreme, and indulged her as much, if not 
more, than he had previously neglected her. 
Lilla htis very many faults, which require steady 
yet not harsh correction, and which from her 
earliest age demanded the greatest care ; being 
neglected, they have strengthened with her years. 
The discipline she vrill now be under will at first 
be irksome, and perhaps Lilla may find all I hai^e 
said in Mrs. Douglas's favor very contrary to 
reality; but I ba^e such a good opinion of hex 
docility, when reasoned with kindly, that I do 
not doubt all such impressions will be effaced 
when she visits us at Christmas." 

" Well, however kind Mrs. Douglas may be, 
I should not like to be in Lilla's jplace," observed 
Erumeline, and then added, with her usual ani- 
mation, " Ah, mamma, how can we ever be suf- 
ficiently grateful to yon for never sending us 
from you ? I might have loved you very dear- 
ly, but I could not have looked upon you as ray 
best and dearest friend, as I do now." 

" It is sufficient recompense for all my care 
that you do look on riae thus, my sweet child," 
exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton, with involuntary emo- 
tion, and She bent down to impress a kiss on 
Erameline's forehead as she spoke, that she 
might conceal an unusual tear which had started 
to her eye, for the unrestrained confidence and 
unabated affection of her younger daughter, while 
it soothed, yet rendered the conduct of Caroline, 
by its contrast, more painful ; and, almost im- 
consciously, she added : 

" Oh, that this confidence and affection may 
nevcB change, never be withdrawn." 

"Change!" repeated Emmeline and Ellen at 
the same moment; but they checked themselves, 
for they knew where the thoughts of their ranch- 
loved relative had wandered, and they felt she 
had indeed sufficient cause for all her solicitude. 
Recovering herself almost instantly, Mrs. Ham- 
railton resumed the conversation in a more cheer- 
ful tone, by demanding of Emmeline if her busy 
fancy had pictured how Oakwood was to look, 
on their return to It in a fortnight's time. 

" She certainly must have done so," answered 
Ellen, laughing ; " for she has had so many rev- 
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eries over her drawing and work this week, that 
nothin<i' less important could have occasioned 
them." " ,' 

Emmeline shook her head archly, and an- 
swered gayly; and her dear oyivenerable home 
was the engrossing theme of conversation till 
the return of Mr. Hamilton, a short time after- 
ward. 

"Congratulate me, all of you," he said, in a 
joyous tone ; " my business is prooeediiig most 
favorably. Mr. Myrvin need know nothihg about 
it till all is settled ; the dishonora;ble oonduot of 
his enemies brought tp light, and himself re-in- 
Ejtated in his little domain, once more the minis- 
ter of Ljangwillan. Thanks to the able conduct 
of Mr. Allan, all will soon be made clear. As 
soon as we are at Oakwood, Ellen, you shall write 
to Mr. Myrvin, and invite him to spend some little 
time with us ; and when he leaves us, I trust it 
will be once more for Llangvtillan and its own 
pretty vicarage." 

"Dear, dear unde!" exclaimed Ellen, start- 
ing up andk clinging to his arm, " oh, how can I 
thank you for your interference in behalf of him 
who was the first friend I knew in England ? 
the consoler of my mother — ^the — " 

"The good man who first told us what & 
troublesome charge I should find in my niece," 
interrupted Mrs. Hamilton, playfully. 

"I have indeed been a trouble to you,'' re- 
plied EUeb, with a suppressed yet heavy sigh, 
and her uncle's hand dropped from her grasp. 

"Ellen !" said Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton at the 
same instant, in an accent of reproach. 

"Have I not?" she continued with unusual 
impetuosity. " Did I not cause you misery, 
you, who from the first moment you knew; me, 
loved me more than I deserved? Did 1 not 
make both of you ill in health and wretched in' 
mind, and yet your kindness now is greater than 
before ? There is not a wislj — not a desire I 
express, but is granted on the instant ; and I — 
oh, I have no power to— to-^" 

" You will, at least, have the power of mak- 
ing me seriously displeased if you speak in this 
way again, and thus turn my sportive words to 
gloom, said Mrs. Hamilton, gravely, but gently 
drawing the agitated girl with tenderness to 
her. " Come, come, Ellen, I will not have 
Emmeline's happy Oakwood hour thus alloyed. 
You may reward me yet for all, and one day, 
perhaps, make me your debtor. That may ap- 
pear very impossible now," she added, smiling, 
as Ellen raised her large eyes incredulously to 
her face ; " but more improbable things have 
come to pass." 

" And where is Arthur to be while his father 
is with us?" demanded Emmeline, joyously, of 
her father. "Not as a servitor at college, I 
hope." ^ 

"No; I anticipate the pleasure of welcoming 
the friend of Herbert as my guest as well as 
his father, and then we shall deliberate on Ar- 
thur's future life. I should like much to place 
him under Mr. Howard for a year, and then 
estahlish him in a living of Lord Malvern's, in 
which I have little doubt I could succeed." 

"Well, my fancy then will indeed be grati- 
fied. I shall see this proud, persecuted youth, 
and judge for myself if he be deserving or not 
of my hrotter's friendship. Do you remember 
him, Ellen?" 



" Perfectly well ; he was so very kind to me. 
I well recollect his grief when I left the village, 
to live, he said, in such a very different style, 
that it was not likely we should ever meet 
again." 

" But yet, you see, improbable as it appeared, 
you will meet again," said Mrs. Hamilton, in a 
marked tone, as she smiled. 

" So you call this an Oakwood hour, Emmy, 
do you," demanded Mr. Hamilton, after Arthur 
and his father had been duly dii-cussed. " Sup- 
pose we make the resemblance even more com- 
plete by ringing for lights, and you and Ellen 
giving me some music. I have had no oppor- 
tunities of hearing your improvement, which I 
suppose, under such able professors, has been 
something extraordinary." 

" Maijvelous, most ^^arvelous !" exclaimed 
Emmeline, laughing, as she flew to obey hira 
by ringing the bell. "I had begun to fancy I 
was practicing for nothing, and that my father 
would never do his child the honor of listening 
to her again, Wt I remembered the enchanted 
halls- of Oakwood, and I thought there at least I 
might chain him to my side, and so I continued 
my labors." 

" Let us fancy ourselves there," replied her 
father, smiling; and lights appearing, Emme- 
line and Ellen were speedily at the instruments, 
bestowing pleasure unalloyed by this domestic 
use of their talents to those dear ones who had 
so assiduously cultivated them. Their improve- 
ment, under the best professors in London, had 
been rapid ; for, carefully prepared, no difficul- 
ties had to be overcome ere improvement com- 
menced : and the approbation and evident pleas- 
ure of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton amply repaid 
those young and innocent beings for all the ex- 
ertions they had made, particularly Emmeline. 
who, as we know, had determined, on her firs' 
arrival in London, to prove she would not learn, 
when all around her was so changed. 

" Surely, surely, Caroline, surrounded by gay- 
ety as she is, can not be as happy as I am to- 
night," burst with wild glee from the lips of 
Emmeline, as at about half-past ton o'clock her 
father kissed her glowing cheek, and thanked 
her for the pleasing recreation she had given 
him. She had scarcely spoken, when a carriage 
was heard driving somewhat rapidly through 
the square, then stopped, it appeared, at their 
door, and a thundering and truly aristocratic rap 
resounded, startling not a little the inmates of 
that peaceful drawing-room. 

"Who can it be at this hour?" demanded 
Emmeline, in an accent of bewilderment. " How 
verjr disagreeable. I did not wish any intrusion 
to-night. Mamma, dear mamma, you look ter- 
rified." 

Mr. Hamilton had opened the drawing-room 
door, and was about to descend the stairs, for 
he too was startled at this unusual visit; but he 
turned at Emmeline's words, for his wife did 
not usually indulge in unfounded alarni or an- 
ticipated fears, but at that instant her wonted 
presence of mind appeared about to desert herj 
she was pale as marble, and had started up in 
an attitude of terror. 

Voices were heard, and steps, well-knovm 
steps, ascenditg the stairs. 

" It is the Duchess of Rothbury's voice and 
step — my child !" burst from her lips, in an ac 
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cent that neither Emmeline nor Ellen ever could 
forget, and she sunk back, almost fainting, on 
her seat. Her children flew to her side in 
alarm, but ere a minute had passed away that 
wild anxiety was calmed, for Caroline herself 
enterg/i with the 'duchess, but her death-like 
cheB]r, .blanched lip, and haggard eye told a tale 
of sufferijUg which that mother could- not mark 
unmoved. , Vainly Mrs. Hamilton strove to rise 
and weloflme the duchess : she had no power 
to move from the chair. 

" CaroliRc, ray child !" were the only words 
her faltering tongue could utter ; and that ag- 
onized voice thrilled through the heart of the 
now truly unhappy girl, artd roused her frpm 
that trance of overwhelming emotion which 
bade her stand spell-bound at the threshold. She 
sprung forward, and sinking at her mother's 
feet, buried her faCe in her robe. 

" Mother, my injured mother, crh, do not, do 
not hate me !" she murmured, in a voice almost 
in9.rticUlate. " I deserve to be cast; from your 
love, to lose your confidence forever. I have 
deceived you — I — " Sobs choked her utter- 
ance, and the grieving mother could oply throw 
her arms around her child, and ;press her con- 
vulsively to her heart. Anxiety, nearly equal 
to that of his wife, had been ah inmate of Mr. 
Hamilton's bosom- as the duchess's voice reach- 
ed his ear ; but as he glanced on Caroline, a 
frown gathered on his brow. He trembled in- 
voluntarily, for, he felt assured if was impru- 
dence, to give it the mildest term, in her con- 
duct that called for this untimely visit, this 
strange return to her home. Already he had 
been deceived ; and while every softened feeling 
struggled for mastery in the mother's bosom, 
the lather stood ready to judge and ,to condemn, 
fiercely conquering every rising emotion that 
swelled within. There was even more lofty 
majesty in the carriage of her Grace, as she 
carefully closed the drawing-room door behind 
her, and slowly advanced toward Mrs. Hamil- 
ton ; a cold, severe, unbending expression in 
every feature." that struck terror to the hearts 
of both Emmeline and Ellen, whose innocent 
festivity was indeed now rudely checked. 

"Mrs. Hamilton," the duchess said, and the 
grave and sad accents of her voice caused the 
anxious mother hastily to raise her head, and 
gaze inquiringly in her face, " to my especial 
care you committed your child. I promised to 
guard her as my own, and on that condition- 
alone you intrusted her to me ; I alone, there- 
fore, restore her to you, thank God, unscathed. 
I make no apology for this strange and appar- 
ently needless intrusion at this late hour ; de- 
ceived as I have been, my house was no longer 
a fitting home for your daughter, and not an- 
other night could I retain her, when ray judg- 
ment told me her father's watchful guardianship 
alone could protect her from the designing arts 
of one, of whom but very little ig known, and 
that little not such as would recommend him to 
my favor. You, too, have been deceived, cruel- 
ly deceived, by that weak, infatuated girl. Had 
you been aware that Lord Alphingham was her 
secretly favored lover, that the coldness with 
which she ever treated him in public, the en- 
couragement of another, were but to conceal 
from you and her father her attachment to him, 
you would not have consented to her joining a 



party of which he was a member. At my 
house . he has received increased enoourage- 
n>ent. I marked theiji with a jealous eye, for I 
cbuld not believe his attentions sanctioned cither 
by you or M^iHamilton ; but even my vigilance 
, was at faul^'for she had consented to sever 
every tie which bound her to her too indulgent 
parents, and fly with him to Scotland. This 
night would have seen the accomplishment of 
their design! Had one of my children behaved 
.thus, it would have been less ,a matter of bewil- 
derment to me than such conduct in a daughter 
of yours. I have neglected to seek their confi- 
dence, their affection. You have never rested 
in your endeavors to obtain both, and, therefore,' 
that such should be your recompense 'is sad 
indeed. I sympathize with you, my dearest 
friend," she continued, in a tone of much more 
feeling than she ever allowed to be visible.-,. 
"In the tale of shame I am repeating, I am in-' 
flioting misery upon you, I feel I am ; and yet, 
in resigning my charge, I must do my duty, and 
set you gn your guard, and let this^ne reflection 
be your comfort,, that it was the recoUectionrof 
your untiring care, your constant affection, 
which checked this infatuated girl in her career 
of error, and bade her pause ere it was too late, i 
For her sufferings I have little pity; she is no 
longer the character I believed her. Neither. 
integrity, honor, nor candor can be any longer 
inmates of her heart ; the confession I have 
heard this night has betrayed a lengthened 
schfcjp^ of deception, to which, had I heard it 
of her^ I should have given no credence. For- 
give me, my dear Emmeline, and look not on 
me so beseechingly ; painful as it is, in the sin- 
xjerest friendship alone I place before your too 
partial eyes the real onaracter of your child. I ;,- 
hfive now done my duty, and will therefoH^ 
leave you. God bless you, and grant youf 
strength to bear this bitter trial." She turned" 
to the unhappy father, who, as she spoke, had, 
overcome with uncontrollable agitation, sunk on 
a chair and covered his face with his hands, but 
with a strong effort he roused himself as she 
pronounced his name, and rose. 

" Mr. Hamilton, to your wife, your inestima- 
ble wife, you owe the preservation of your child 
this night from sin: Let her not, I beseech you, 
alSict herself too deeply for those, sufferings 
under which she, may behold Caroline for a 
time the victim. She deserves them all — all; 
but she merits not one half that affection which 
her fond and loving mother would lavish on her.^, 
I leave you now, but, trust me, feeling deeply,"^ 
for you both." '. 

"Nay, rest with us to-night, at least," ex- . 
claimed Mr. Hamilton, conquering himself sufli- 
ciently to think of his friend's situation, alone, 
in London, at such a late hour, and endeavoring 
to persuade her to remain with them ; but de- 
cidedly, yet kindly, she refused. 

'■I sleep at St. James's, and shall be back at 
Airslie to-morrow morning before my guests 
are recovered from the. effects of to-night," she 
urged. "Your hospitality is kindly meant, Ham- 
ilton, but I can not accept it ; both Caroline 
and her mother can dispense with my company 
now." 

" Then let me accompany you home ?" 

" I will not hear of it, my good friend. Good- 
night, once more ; God bless you !" 
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Mr. Hamilton knew the character of his noble 
friend too well to urge more, and therefore 
contented himself by accompanying her down 
stairs. 

To describe Mrs. Hamilton's feelings, as she 
listened to the words of the duchess, would be 
indeed a vain attempt. We .know all the an- 
guish she had suffered when Caroline's conduct 
had first caused her uneasiness, and now the 
heightened agony of her fond heart may be 
easily imagined. Almost unconsciously she had 
withdrawn her arm ; but Caroline clung more 
convulsively to her robe, and her first wild words 
sounded again and again in her mother's ears, 
soothing while they inflicted pain. 

"Can it be possible I have heard aright? 
Have I indeed been thus deceived ?" she asked, 
struggling to speak calmly, when the duchess 
and her husband had left the room ; and she 
fixed her sad, searching glance upon Caroline, 
who for a moment raised her head. 

"Mother, dearest mother, condemn me, de- 
spise me as you please ; I deserve it all," she 
replied, in an accent of most piercing wretched- 
ness. " Only say that I may in time regain 
your love, your confldenee : that you will take 
me to your heart again. I have disregarded 
your affection ; I have willfully cast it from me. 
Yet — oh, if you knew all I have suffered ! 
Mamma, mamhia, oh, speak but one word more 
of kindne.ss ! I know I deserve it not, but my 
heart feels breaking. I have no other friend on 
earth but you j oh, call me but your child again, 
mother!" 

Her voice utterly failed, a film suddenly ob- 
scured her sight, and a sense of suffocation rose 
in her throat ; the misery of the last ten days, 
the wretchedness and excitement of that day 
had deprived her of more strength than she was 
at all aware of, and with one convulsive effort 
to clasp her mother's hand to her throbbing 
heart, she sunk exhausted at her feet. Kmme- 
line would have fiown for assistance, but a look 
from her mother bade her pause, and she re- 
mained with Ellen to seek those restoratives 
that were at hand. With a throbbing heart and 
trembling hand, Mrs. Hamilton raised her re- 
pentant child, and with the assistance of Emme- 
line placed her tenderly on the nearest couch, 
endeavoring, though for some minutes in vain, 
to recall her scattered senses. Tears fell from 
that fond mother's eyes upon Caroline's death- 
like features, and ere life returned she had been 
pressed again and again to her heart, and re- 

?eated kisses imprinted on her marble brow, 
t mattered not at that moment that she had 
been deceived, that Caroline had withdrawn 
alike her confidence and affection, that her con- 
duct the last few months had been productive 
of bitter disappointment and extreme anguish, 
all, all, was forgotten; the mother only knew 
her child was suffering — only felt she was re- 
stored to her arms ; again and again she kissed 
her erring child, beseeching her, with fond and 
gentle words, to vvake and know she was for- 
given. 

Slowly Caroline recovered consciousness, and 
unclosing her eyes, gazed wildly yet sadly on 
all by whom she was surrounded. AH the 
father had struggled with Mr. Hamilton, as he 
stood by her side during the continuance of her 
swoon ; but now sternness again darkened his 



brow, and he would have given vent to his 
wounded feelings in severe though just re- 
proaches, but the beseeching glance, the ago- 
nized voice of his wife arrested him. 

" Arthur, my husband, oh, for my sake, spare 
her now !" she passionately exclaimed, clasping 
his hand in hers, and looking up in his face with 
imploring earnestness. " Spare her, at least, 
till from her own lips we have heard all ; she is 
in no "state to bear anger now, however de- 
served. Arthur, dearest Arthur, oh, do not 
reproach her till we know what it is that has 
caused the wretchedness, the suffering we be- 
hold ! For my sake, spare her no\y." 

"Mother," murmured the unhappy girl, with 
a powerful effort rising from the couch, and 
flinging herself on Mrs. Hamilton's neck, "do 
not plead for me ; J do not deserve it. My con- 
duct to you the last few months would alone 
demand the severest reproaches papa could in- 
flict ; and that, oh, that is but little to the crime 
I should have committed, had not the remem- 
brance of all your devotion rushed to my mind, 
and arrested me, but a few brief hours ere it 
would have been too late, and I should havs 
sacrificed myself to a man I discovered I did 
not love, merely to prove I was not a slave te 
your dictates, that I had a will of my own, and 
with or without your consent, would abide by 
it. I have been infatuated, blind — led on "by 
artful persuasion, false representations, and 
weakly I have yielded. Do not weep for me, 
Emmeline, I am not worthy of your tears. You 
would have guided me aright ; you would have 
warned me, advised me, but I rejected your 
counsel, spurned your affection; -with contempt, 
aversion from all, from each, do 1 deserve to be 
regarded. Ellen, you may triumph now ; I did 
all I could to prove how I hated and despised 
you some months ago, and ■n'ow, oh, how much 
more I have fallen. Oh, why, why did I ever 
leave Oak wood? why was I so eager to visit 
London?" Exhaustion choked her voice, the 
vehemence with which she had jpoken over- 
powered her, and her mother was compelled to 
lead her to a couch, and force her to sit down 
beside her. Mr. Hamilton spoke not ; for a few- 
minutes he paced the room with agitated steps, 
and then hastily quitted it. 

" It is so very late, you had better retire, my 
dear girls," Mi-s. Hamilton said, after a brief 
pause, addressing Emmeline and Ellen, who 
yet lingered sorrowfully near her. They under- 
stood hier hint, and instantly obeyed, both affec- 
tionately but silently embracing Caroline ere 
they departed ; and it was a relief to Mrs. Ham- 
ilton's anxious bosom to find herself alone with 
her; painfully repentant child. For some time 
diduiat interview continue ; and when Caroline 
retired to rest, it was with a spirit lighter than 
it had been for many weeks, spite of the dark 
clouds she still felt were around her. All her 
strange wayward feelings had been confessed. 
She laid no stress on those continued letters she 
had received from Annie, which had from the 
first alienated her from her mother. Remorse 
was too busy within to bid her attempt to de- 
fend herself by inculpating others; but though 
she carefully avoided reference to her mislead- 
ing friend, Mrs. Hamilton could easily, very 
easily, perceive from whose arts all her own 
misery and Caroline's present suffering origina- 
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ted ; And bitterly, in secret, she reproached her- 
self for ever ^ermittin^ that intimacy to con- 
tmuey and obtain the innnence it had. To Lord 
St. Eval and her conduct to him the unhappy 
girl also referred. Pride was completely at an 
end ; every question Mrs. Hamilton asked was 
answered with all that candor and integrity 
which had once characterized her most trifling 
words ; and while her undisguised confession on 
many poiMs occasioned the most poign#it sor> 
row, yet still, as the mother listened, and gazed 
on those expressive features, something whis- 
pered within her that her child would be a 
blessing still. She owned that from the mo- 
ment she had rejected Lord St.^ Eval, regret 
had become so unceasing that to escape it she 
had listened to and encouraged Lord Alphing- 
hara more than- she had done before: his pro- 
fessions of devoted love had appeared as balm, 
and deadened the reproaches of conscience. 
Why she had so carefully corioealed from her' 
parents that which she imagined was love for 
the viscounty she could not explain, unless it 
was her weakness in fpUowing the example of 
others, who, she had^eeJi told, shrunk from 
confessing love-staries- to their mothers ; or, and 
that Mrs. Hamilton believed much nearer the 
real reason, she did not love hira .sufficiently to 
implore their consent to his addresses. She 
acknowledge, when their prohibition to her 
acquaintance with him was given, she had 
longed to confess the truth, and implore them 
at least to say ^hy she might no longer enjoy 
his society ; bat that she had felt too indignant 
at what shlB' deemed the slavery in which she 
was held, and discontent and irritation then took 
possession of her, instead of willing obedience. 
She described her feelings When he appeared at 
Airslie, the many struggles she then had with 
herself ; and, finely, her wretchedness from the 
moment she had consented to be his wife ; her 
entreaties that he would permit her to implore 
her father's consent; her agony the same even- 
ing; her fervent prayers for forgiveness and 
guidance ; and, at length, her determination to 
elude him by setting off for home the instant 
the duchess and her party had left the villa,, 
which intention she had endeavored to put in 
fforce by imploring the assistance and secrecy 
<of her Grace's own maid, to procure her a safe 
■carriage and fleet horses, as she was compelled 
sto return home that same night; she would 
Jleave a note, she said, explaining her reason for 
'~her departure to her Grace. She fancied Alli- 
f son must have betrayed her, as, when she was 
every minute expecting to hear the carriage 
was ready, the duchess entered her room, and^ 
rafter a brief but stern interview, ordered"*her 
, own carriage, and bad herself acoompanie<£%er 
ito town. -i' 

Mcs. Hamilton listened to this long sad tale 

without interrupting it by a word of reproach. 

Not once did she speak aught that might tend 

>to increase the anguish under which it was so 

evident Caroline was suffering. Soothingly she 

spoke, and that fond yet .saddened tone caused 

the poorjgirl's bursting heart to find relief in a 

violent flood of tears. She clung, even as in 

I ohildhoodj : te her mother's neck, and as she 

wept, feltiyet more ^bitterly the infatuated folly 

■ of hfer conduct, in having for a moment forsaken 

. the guidanoe-jof her true and kindest friend, for 



the apparently more pleasing, because flattering 
confidence of one whom she now knew to be 
false and utterly deceiving. 

" But may he not still claim me ?" she wildly 
exclaimed. "Will he not hold me up to the 
world as a faithless, capricious girl ? I shall be 
the laUghing-stQck of all with whom we associ- 
ate. Annie is not likely to keep my secret. Oh, 
why did I ever confide in her ? Mother, I shall 
be despised, derided. I know I have brought it 
on myself, but oh, how can I bear it?" 

" We leave London so very shortly, that I 
trust you will not be exposed to the derision 
you so machj dread,'' replied Mrs. Hamilton, 
soothingly, " and by next season I hope all float- 
ing rumors that your conduct must occasion 
may have entirely passed away. You need not 
fear the scorn of the circle in which we princi- 
pally mingle ; and that of Annie's companinns, 
if the dread of their laughter keep you from 
seeking, as you have done, their society,- forgive 
me, ny love, if I say I shall rejoice; for you 
will then no longer be exposed^o example and 
precept contrary to those I have endeavored to 
instill." 

" But, Lord Alphingham, what will he say or 
do?" murmured Caroline, almost inaudibly. 

"You must write him, Caroline, dissolving 
your engagement ; there is no other way." 

" Write to him, mother, I — oh, no, no, I can 
not." 

" If you do not, you will still be exposed to 
constant annoyance ; he may choose to believe 
that you were forced by compulsion to return to 
us. The circumstance of the duchess herself 
accompanying you to town he will consider a« 
sufficient evidence. Acting on your promise, 
on your avowed preference, unless you write 
yourself, he will leave no means untrisd to suo- 
ceed in his sinful schemes. Painful as is the 
task, or rather more disagreeable than painful 
if you do not love him, no one but yourself must 
write, and the sooner you do so the better." 

"But if he really loves me? How can I— 
how dare I inflict more pain, more disappoint- 
ment, than I have done already?" 

"Loves you!" repeated Mrs. Han^iltgn, and 
displeasure mingled in her saddened tone ; " Car- 
oline, do not permit yourself to be thus egregi- 
ously deceived. He may fancy that he doeg, 
but it is no true, honorable love ; if it were, 
would he thus bear you by stealth from the 
friend to whom you lyere intrusted ? If his con- 
science were iiideed free from all stain, wouli 
he have refused your entreaties that you might 
confess your love to us, and beseech our bless- 
ing on your union? Would he have shrunk 
from defending his conduct, according to your 
advice ? Nay, more ; if this accusation, whiot 
he has traced by some means to Percy, were 
indeed unfounded and unjust, do you think he 
would have refrained one moment from coming 
forward and asserting, not only by word but by 
proof, his unblemished innocence? His silence 
is to me the clearest proof of conduct that will 
not bear investigation; and I tremble to think 
what miseries, what wretchedness might have 
been your portion, had you indeed consented to 
his unworthy proposal." Her voice faltered, 
and she drew the still weeping girl closer to 
her, as if her maternal love should protect her 
from every evil. Caroline answered not, and 
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after a few minutes Mrs. Hamilton said, with 
tenderness, 

" You do not repent your decision, my own 
cUild 1 You do not regret that yoa have re- 
tarned to those who love and oherisl^ you so 
fondly 1 Speak to me, Joy?." 

Convulsively Caroline's hajifl presspd her 
mother's, as if that pressure should say nothing 
more should part them ; then suddenly sinking 
on her knees before her, she forced "bsiok the 
choking sobs, and said, clearly and distinctly, 

" Mother, I dare no longer ask yqu to believe 
my simple word, as in former years you 'vrould 
have done ; I have deceived you too long, too 
culpably .for that ; but now, on my kn?es, sol- 
emnly, sacredly I swear, I will never marry 
without papa's and your consent. I dare no 
longer trust mys,elf : I have once been rendered 
blind by that sinful craving for freedoin from 
all authority, for unchecked independeiice of 
thought, and word, and deed, and never, never 
more virill I stand forth in my own weakness. 
My fate is in your hands, for never will I marry 
■without -your blessing ; and may that vow be 
registered above as solemnly as it is now taken. 
Mother, you vrill not refuse to acce&t it/" she 
added, laying her trembling hand on^rs.Ham- 
ilton'sj and gazing beseechingly in her face. 

" I will not, my child;" and her mother strug- 
gled severely to conquer her emotion and speSc 
calmly. "Tell me only it is in my affection 
you confide, that it is not under feehngs of re- 
morse alone you have made this solemn vow. 
Promise .me you vvill no longer permit a doubt 
of my affection and interest in your happiness 
to enter your mind and poison your confidence 
in me, as it has done. From that doubt all the 
present misery has proceeded. You have im- 
agined your parents harsh and cruel, wliile they 
have only thought of your welfare. Say only 
you will trust in our affection, my chila, my 
own Caroline." 

"Oh, that I had ever trusted in it. My blind- 
ness and folly concealed froiii me my miscon- 
duct, and bade me ascribe all my suwrings to 
you, on whom I have inflicted ?o much pain. 
Mother, oh, forgive rae, plead for me to papa. 
I know he is seriously displeased, he has every 
right to be so ; but he knows not all I have en- 
dured, the agony of the last week^ I deserve 
his severest reproaches, but my heart feels as if 
it would break beneath his anger now," and she 
laid her aching head on her mother's lap, and 
wept. 

" My forgiveness, and my blessing, are both 
yours, my own. Do not weep thus," replied 
Mrs. Hamilton, imprinting a kiss on that burn- 
ing forehead. " And your father, too, when he 
has heard all, will not withhold his lovp." 

"I will write to Lord Alphingham now, 
mother ; it is useless to defer it, and my mind 
will not regain its peace till it is done," ex- 
claimed Cairoline, after a brief pause, ■which 
had followed l^er mother's words. 

"Not now, my love, you are too agitated 
still," replied her mother, gazing anxiously on 
her flushed cheek; "wait till sleep shall have 
calmed this inward fever, anid restored you to 
composure. I do not think yoii can write it 
now." 

"I can not sleep till I have, mamma, indeed 
I can not. I ought to have left it for him before 



I quitted Airslie, but I could tnen think of noth- 
ing but the ardent longing to see you, to hear 
your voice again ; let me writ© now." 

And believing her words were true, that in all 
probability she would not s]eep while that letter 
was on her mind,'Mrs. Hamilton made no fur- 
ther objection, and rose to place the inkstand 
E^ld portfolio on a table near her. Caroline re- 
mained still kneeling, and by her attitude Mrs. 
Hamilton fancied was engaged in secret prayer; 
her tears were checked as ^he rose, aqd it was 
with firmness she walked to the table ai)d drew 
a seat beside it. Anxiously for a few minutes 
did her mother watch her as she wrote. At 
first her hand appeared to tremble, but a suc- 
cessful effort conquered th»t emotion, and the 
increasing flush upon her cbfiek alone proclaimed 
the agitation of her mind. . So deeply was she 
engrossed in her painful taslc, that E^e did not 
observe her mother had left the room, and re- 
mained absent for a few minutes, returning, 
however, before she had finished her letter. 
'W^ithout looking up, she placed the paper is 
Mrs. Hamilton's hands, and, leaning her arms 
OS the table, buried her face in her hands. 

Mrs. Hamilton folded the letter in perfect 
silence ; but then taking the heind of her daugh- 
ter from b^r eyes, she pressed it in hers, and 
said, in a voice of deep emotion, 

" I am satisfied, my child. teOhis letter be 
directed and sealed with your own hand, and 
the natne of Ijord Alphingham shall nevbr again 
pass my lips. It is enough that duty and anec- 
tion have triurnphed over his intentions. I know 
not all the evil that might have been yours had 
he succeeded, but yon are restored to me, and 
may God forgive him as freely as I do." 

With a steady hand Caroline directed and 
placed her own seal to the letter j and then, ex- 
hausted by the agitation of that evening, she 
leaned her throbbing head against her mother. 

" Caroline, my child !" exclaimed a deep and 
saddened voice beside her. She startec^ and 
looking up, beheld her father, who had been 
gazing at her an unobserved spectator for the 
last half-hour. 

" Forgive me, dearest father. Oh, let rae not 
sleep to-night without your forgiveness. Mam- 
ma will not cast me from her heart; she has 
blessed me, and I hav.e injured her even more 
than you. Papa, dear papa, oh, speak to me 
hut one word of fondness !" she entreated, as 
her father drew her to his bosom, and as she 
ceased, mingled his blessings and forgiveness 
in that warm embrace. 

It was late, so late, that the early mom was 
beginning to gild the horizon before Mrs. Ham- 
ilton had seen her agitated child placed in bed, 
and persuaded her to conipose her spirits and 
invite sleep. Fondly her mother watched beside 
her till the gray -dawn had penetrated within 
the room ; and tl^, perceiving that calm sleep 
had come at leiig^d), phe retired to her own 
apartment. There sinking on her knees, her 
overcharged heart found blessed relief in pour- 
ing forth to Heaven its fervent thanksgiving for 
that great mercy vouchsafed her in the restora- 
tion of her child. The anguish of the past, the 
suffering of the present were alike forgotten, in 
the thought that Caroline's affection and confi- 
dence "were again restored to her. The vail 
had at' length been removed from her eyes. 
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Annie's oharaoter was revealed before her, and 
the sorrowful and repentant girl had once more 
sought for sympathy in the bosom of her mother. 
She now felt that mother was her truest friend, 
and a glow of sweet and soothing pleasure stole 
over Mrs. Hamilton's mind at this conviction. 
Caroline had said it was the recollection of her 
mother's care, devotion, and lore that had stayed 
her, ere it was too late. She could not banish 
from b?r heart the duty therein so long and care- 
fully implanted ; the principles of religion, of 
virtue, shaken as they had been in that painful 
moment of indecision, had preserved her from 
misery. Often, very often, Mi-s. Hamilton had 
felt disheartened, almost despairing of her task, 
daring both the childhood and youth of Caroline, 
but now* her recompense was apparent. Had 
she not persevered; had she been indolent or 
careless in the discharge of her duty ; had she- 
left the care of that child to strangers, who 
would never have thus studied or guided so 
difficult a disposition, there would have been 
naught to bid her pause. She would have done 
as others too often do, and fearful iiideed would 
have been her chastisement. Now, what were 
all Mrs. Hamilton's self-ponquering struggles, 
all the pain she had suffered, compared with 
the exquisite happiness of feeling that her care 
had preserved her child, and she knew not as 
yet fi»m what depth of wretchedness? Fervent 
was fhe gratitude for that grace which had per- 
mitted her to guide her child aright ; and as she 
recalled the heartfelt approbation of her conduct, 
which her beloved husband had gratefully ex- 
pressed, happiness filled her heart, and many, 
very many might have envied that noble woman 
her feelings, as she laid her head on her pillow 
that night, when sleep only hushed the still lin- 
gering thanksgiving on her lips. 

It may be well here briefly to relate all that 
had passed at Airslie, from the moment we left 
Caroline imploring pardon and guidance from 
Him, to whom she had never appealed" in vain, 
to that when she so suddenly appeared in com- 
pany with the duchess in Berkeley-square. To 
accede to Lord Alphingham's wishes, she felt 
was no longer possible, but how to avoid him 
was a matter of still greater difficulty. To ac- 
company the duchess and thus elude him, she 
could not, for she felt neither her strength nor 
spirits could sustain het through the whole of 
that festive night. Each minute as it passed 
increased the fever of her brain ; at length, in 
despair, she determined on the conduct vrith 
:which we are already acquainted. As soon as 
the last carriage had rolled from the door she 
summoned Allison, the duchess's own maid, and 
in accents that pain/ully betrayed the agitation 
within, implored her to procure her a carriage 
and fleet horses, as circumstances had occurred 
which obliged her instantly to return to town. 
She besought her neither to question her nor to 
speak of her sudden resolution to any one, as the 
note she would leave behind for her Grace would 
fully explain all. Allison remained for some 
few minutes gazing on the agitated girl, in mo- 
tionless astonishment. 

" Return to London at such a time of night, 
and alone," she rather allowed to drop from Tier 
lips than said, after a long pause. 

"Oh, would to heaven some one would go 
with me 1 but I know none whom I can ask," 



Caroline replied, in a tone of anguish, and seiz- 
ing Allison's hand, again and again implored 
her assistance. Briefly she promised to do all 
she could for her, and left her, not to do her 
bidding by seeking some conveyance, but to 
report the strange request and still more alarm- 
ing manner of Caroline to her Grace ; who, for 
some secret reason, which her daughters and 
friends in vain endeavored to solve, had at the 
very last moment declared her intentipn of not 
aooompanyin|f them, and wishing them, with 
the utmost kindness, a pleasant evening, com- 
missioned Lady Lucy and her eldest brother, 
who had lately joined them, to supply her place 
in their own party, and tender her excuses to 
the noble master of the fete. The simple truth 
was, that the penetration of the duchess had 
observed and detected from the very first the 
maneuvers of Lord Alphingham aiid Caroline, 

The former, as may have already been dis- 
covered, was one of those against whom her 
prejudice was very strong. With her own fres 
vrfll, Lord Alphingham would never "have visit- 
ed at her house, ^though she was never heard 
to breathe one word to his disadvantage ; espe- 
cially invited he never was, and in heart she 
was much annoyed at her husband's marked 
preference and encouragement of his society. 
She had observed her friend Mrs. Hamilton's 
coldness toward him ; and as much as she ad- 
mired the conduct of the mother, so she some- 
times found herself mistrusting the studied air 
and guarded reserve with which Caroline ever 
treated the viscount. The sudden change iu 
Mr. Hamilton's manner had also struck her, 
and, therefore, when Alphingham joined her 
coterie, not once did she ever fail in the jealous 
watchfulness with which she regarded him and » 
Caroline. Rendered suspicious by all that s)^ 
had observed, Caroline's deterinination not to 
join the party that evening had increased her 
uneasiness to a degree that almost amounted to 
alarm, and that very instant her resolution was 
fixed to remain at Airslie. She desired ALIi.;on 
not to mention her intention of remaining.!^ 
Miss Hamilton, but to inform her riiinuteiy |#| 
all that passed during the evening; and hat* 
astonishment was almost as great as -her do- 
mestic's had been when Caroline's desire was 
related to her. 

It wanted but one 'half-hour to the time ap- 
pointed by the viscount, and Caroline still sat 
in a state of anxiety and suspense, which tor- 
tured her almost "to frenzy. Unable to bear it 
longer, her hand was on the bell once more to 
summon Allison, when the lock of the door 
turned, and starting forward, the words, "Is all , 
ready-^have you succeeded?" were arrested on ' 
her lips by the appearance of the duchess her- 
self, who, closing the door, stood gazing on the 
terrified girl wilS a glance of severity and com- 
mand few could have met unmoved. Scarcely 
conscious of what she did, Caroline started back, 
and, sinking on a stool at the farthest end of the 
room, covered her face with her hands. 

" May I know with what intent Miss Hamil- 
ton is about to withdraw herself from my roof 
and my protection?" she demanded, in those 
brief yet searching tones she ever used when 
displeased-. " What reason she can allege for 
this unceremonious departure from a house 
where she has ever been regarded as one of 
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its most favored inmates? Tour mother trusted ] 
you to my care, and on your duty to her I de- 
mand an answer." She continued, after a brief 
pause, in which Caroline neither moved nor 
spoko, " Where would you go at this unseason- 
able hour?" 

" Home to my mother," murmured the un- 
happy girl, in a voice almost inarticulate. 

" Home !" repeated her Grace, in a bitterly 
satirical tone. " Strange, that you should thus 
suddenly desire to return. Were you not the 
child of those to whom equivocation is unknown, 
I might well doubt that tale ; — home, and where- 
fore ?" 

" To save myself from the effects of my own 
sinful folly — my own infatuated madness," re- 
plied Caroline, summoning with a strong effort 
all the energy of her character, and witb a 
vehemence that flushed her pallid cheek with 
crimson. "In this at least I am sincere, though 
in all else I deserve no longer to be regarded 
as the child of such noble-minded beings as are 
my parents. Spurn me from you as you will, 
this is no moment for equivocation and delay. 
I have deceived your Grace. I was about to 
bring down shame upon your house, to cause 
your indignant displeasure, my parents angifish, 
myself but endless remorseful misery. To save 
all this, I would return home to implore the 
forgiveness, the protection of my parents ; they 
alone can guard me from myself. Oh, if you 
ever loved m)' mother," she continued, starting 
np with agony, as the hour of nine chimed on 
her ear, " send some one with me, and let me 
go home. Half an hour more," and her voice 
grew almost inarticulate with suppressed emo- 
tion, "and it may be too late. Mother, mother, 
if I could but see you once again !" 

" Before, as the wife or the victim of the 
I^ght Honorable Lord Alphingham, you fly 
'from her forever, and thus reward her cares, 
her love, her prayers, wretched and deceiving 
girl," sternly and slowly the duchess said, as 
she rapidly yet with her usual majesty paced 
the room, and laid her hand heavily on Caro- 
line's shoulder, as she sat bowed aown with 
shame before her. "Deny it not; it Vas thus 
you would bring down shame on my home ; thus 
create Sgony for your devoted parents ; thus 
prove your gratitude, love, obedience, by wrench- 
ing every tie asunder. Oh, shame, shame ! If 
this be the fruit of such tender cares, sucb care- 
ful training, oh, where shall we seek for honor 
and integrity — in what heart find virtue? And 
why not consummate your sin ?■ why pause ere 
your noble and virtuous resolution was put in 
force ? why hesitate in the accomplishment of 
your designs ? Why not fly with your honor- 
able lover, and thus wring the fond hearts of 
your parents at once' to the utmost ? Why re- 
tract now, when it will be only to delude again? 
Miserable and deluded girl, what new whim has 
caused this sudden change? Wherefore wait 
till it be too late to repent — to persuade us that 
you are an unwilling abettor and assistant in 
this man's schemes ? Go, fly with him ; it were 
better to reconcile your too indulgent mother 
to an eternal separation, than that she should 
take you once more to her heart, and be again 
deceived. Go, your secret is safe. How dare 
you speak of inflicting misery on your parents ? 
Must not hypocrisy lurk in every word, when 



willfully, . recklessly, yoti have already abused 
their confidence and insulted their love ? much 
more you can not do." She paused, as if in 
expectation of a reply, but none came. Caro- 
line's breaking heart had lost that proud spirit 
which, a few days before, would have called a 
haughty answer from her lips. She writhed 
beneath those stern, unpitying accents, which 
perhaps in such a moment of remorseful agony 
might have been spared, but she replied not; 
and, after a brief silence, the duchess again 
spoke. 

" Caroline, answer me. What has caused 
this sudden change in your intentions ? What 
has chanced between you and. Lord Alphing- 
ham to demand this sudden longing for home ? 
What impulse bids you thus elude him ?" 

" The memory of my mother's lovBj" and 
Cai'oline raised her head, and pushing back her 
disordered hair, gazed upon the face of the 
duchess with an expression of suffering few 
could have looked upon unmoved. "You are 
right, I have deceived my too indulgent parents, 
I have abused their confidence, insulted their 
love ; but I can not, oh, I can not still those 
principles within me which they have implant- 
ed. In my hours of maddening fojly I remem- 
bered them not ; I, believed they had gone from 
me forever, and I shpidd be happy. They have 
returned to torture me, to tell me that as this 
wife of Lord Alphingham, without the blessing 
of my parents, I shall be wretched, I have 
brought down endless misery on myself — that 
matters not ; but oh, I will not cause them fur- 
ther suffering. I will no longer wring the 
heart of my gentle mother, who has so often 
prayed for her erring child. Too late, perhaps, 
I have determined, but the wife of Lord Al- 
phingham I will never be ; but his character is 
still dear to me, and I entreat your Grace not 
to withdraw your favor from him. He alone is 
not to blame, I also am culpable, for I acknowl- 
edge the encouragement I have given him. My 
character for integrity is gone, but his is still 
unstained." 

" Fear not for him, my favor he has never 
had ; but my honor is too dear to me for such 
an affair as this to pass my lips. Let him con- 
tinue the courted, the spoiled, the flattered child 
of fashion he has ever been. I regard him not. 
Let him run his course rejoicing, it matters not 
to me." She rang the bell as she spoke, and 
slowly and silently paced the room till Allison 
obeyed the summons. "Desire James to put 
four swift horses to the chariot Important 
business calls me instantly to London ; bid him 
use dispatch, every moment is precious." 

Allison departed, and the duchess continued 
pacing the apartment till she returned, announ- 
cing the carriage as ready. A very few minutes 
sufficed for their personal preparaitions, for the 
duchess to give peremptory orders to her trusty 
Allison to keep her departure a profound secret, 
as she should return before her guests were 
stirring the next morning, and herself account 
for Miss Hamilton's sudden return home. Few 
words were sufficient for Allison, who was in 
all respects well fitted for the situation .she held 
near a person of the Duchess of Roihbury'a 
character ; and the carriage rolled rapidly from 
Airslie. 
Not another word passed between the travel- 
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ing companions. Tn feverish agitation on the 
part of Caroline, in cold, unbending sternness on 
that of the duchess, their journey passed. To 
the imagination of the former, the roll of the 
carriage-wheels was the sound of pursuing 
horses ; in every turn of the road her fevered 
fancj; beheld the figure of Lord Alphingham: at 
one time glaring on her in reproachful bitterness, 
at another, in mockery, derision, satire; and 
when she closed her eyes, those visions still 
tormented, nor did they depart till she felt her 
mother's arm around her, her gentle voice pro- 
nounce her name. ' 

True to hjer determination, the duchess left 
London as early as six the following day, and, 
as usual, was the first within the breaEfast-room, 
and little could her friends imagine that since 
they bad left her the preceding eyeihirig she had 
made a journey to London and back. Caroline's 
indisposition, which had been evident for several 
days, although she had not complained till the 
d^y before, easily accounted for her retiirn home, 
although the exact time of her doing so was 
known to none save her Grace herself; and even 
if surprise had been created, it would speedily 
have pass,ed away in, the whirl of amusements 
which surrounded theni. But the courted, the 
admired, the fascinating yiscount no longer 
joined the festive group. His friend Sir Walter 
Courtenay accounted for and excused his ab- 
sence, by stating that Lord AlphingbaiU had 
received a disagreeable letter from an agent of 
his in Scotland, which demanded his instant 
presence; that he intended passing through 
London, thence proceed to the North, wherje, m 
all probability, he should await the hunting 
season, being engaged to join a large circle of 
noble friends. 

It would be useless to linger on the impotent 
fury of Lord Alphingham when he diScovel-ed 
his well-conceived jilans were utterly frustrated, 
and that his intended victim had eluded him, 
under the stetn guardianship of the Duchess of 
Rothbnry. In Uie first bjtter moment of dis- 
appointment, he refused to accuse Caroline of 
any share in it, but believed their plans bad 
been, by some unforeseen circumstance, dis- 
dovered, and she had been forced to return 
home. If such were the case, he vowed to 
withdraw her from such galling slavery; he 
swore by some means to make her his own. 
But when her letter reached him, when he had 
perused its contents, and marked that not one 
word gave evidence of agitation of mind or un- 
steadiness of purpose, the current of his feelings 
changed. He cursed his own mad folly for thus 
seeking one, in whom from the first oe might 
have seen there was no spirit, no quality suited 
to be his partner in a fashionable world; he 
•rowed to think no more of a weak, capricious 
fool, so he now terihed the girl he had fancied 
that he loved. As may readily be imagined, he 
felt his self-love very deeply wounded by the 
complete frustration of his intentions, and being 
incapable of appreciating the better principles 
which had fortunately actuated the resolve of 
Caroline, a spirit of revenge entered his heart. 
He crushed the letter in his hand, and paced the 
room in fury, and would have torn it to atoms, 
■when the thought struck him, that by inclosing 
the letter to the confidante and adviser of his 
plans regarding Caroline, he might save him- 



self the mortification of relating his defeat, and 
revenge himself eflTectually by exposing her to 
ridicule and contempt. 

lie Wrote therefore a few concise lines, re- 
gretting, in a slightly satirical style, that Miss 
Grahanfe. should have been so deceived with 
regard to the views and feelings of her friend 
Miss Hamilton, and referring her to the inclosed 
letter for all further explanation. 

Annie received this packet at the time she 
w;as in daily expectation of the triumph of her 
schemes, the gratification of her dislike for the 
being whos^ gentle admonitions she so much 
resented, which had been dictated b^ Mrs. 
Hamilton's Wish to increase the happiness of 
her parents and herself Lord Alphingham had 
regtilarly informed her of all his intentions, and 
though daroline had for som^ time entirely 
ceased to write, yet she suspected nothing like 
defeat. Already she seciretly indulged in tri- 
umph, already anticipated the moment when 
evei/ malignant wish would be fulfilled, and 
she should see the proud, cold, disdainful Mrs. 
Hamilton bow^d down beneath the conduct of 
her child, humbled to the dust by the reflections 
.which would be cast upon her when the elope- 
ment of Carohne should be made public ; at that 
very time the (etter of Lord Alphingham arriyed, 
and told her of defeat, cpmplete, irremediable. 
Scorn, bitter scorn curled her lip, as she glanced 
over Caroline's epistle, thus dishonorably trans- 
mitted for her perusal. Severe disappointment 
was for the time her portion, and yet, amid all 
these violent emotions, attendant on one of her 
disposition, there was one of a very different 
natwe mingling with them, one that, while she 
resolved if she could not mortify JSlrs.i Hamilton 
as she had intended, she would yet do so by 
insinuations against Caroline's character, when^' 
ever she had an opportunity ; would bid her /e- 
joice, strangely rejoice, that she was not the 
wife of Lord Alphingham, that he was still free. 
While she looked forward to that letter announ- 
cing the union of the viscoui^t and Caroline, as 
placing the final seal on her triumphant schemes, 
we may well doubt ffeveg that enjoyment, the 
exultations in the sullerings of another, would 
have stilled the ahgiiish of her own heart, and 
permitted her to triumph as she intended to 
have done, when the man she loved was the 
husband 'of another. It was even so, though 
rendered by prejudice almost insensible to any 
thing but her hatred of Mrs. Hamilton. 

Annie had not associated so intimately with 
Lord Alphinghani without feeling the efiect of 
his many fascinations ; and, therefore, though 
both ]>rovoked and disappointed at this unlocked 
for failure of her schemes, she was better en- 
abled to overcome tbem> . Resolving to leave 
her designs against the peace of Caroline and 
her mother henceforth to chance, all her ener- 
gies were now put in action for die attainment 
of one grand object, to so work upon the disap- 
pointedyiscount as herself to take the placet in 
his favor which Caroline had occupied. Her 
reply to his letter, which he had earnestly re- 
quested might inclose Caroline's, and be for- 
warded to him in London, was guarded, but art- 
fully tending to inflame his indignation against 
Caroline,; suppressing her own opinion on the 
subject, and exciting admiration of herself, and 
perhaps gratitude for her untiring sympathy ia 
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his welfare, which she ably contrived should 
breathe despondingly throughout. As that im- 
portant affair, she added, was thus unhappily 
over, their correspondence, she felt, ought to, 
cease, and she begged Lord Alphingham would 
write to her no more. She had braved remark 
when the happiness of two in whom she was so 
deeply interested was at stake ; but as in thai 
she had been disappointed, pain as it was for her 
to be the one to check a correspondence which 
could not fail to give her pleasure, bein^ with 
one so enlightened, and in every way so superior 
as Lord Alphingham, she insisted that no more 
letters should pass between them. She gained 
her point ; the viscount wondered how he could 
ever be so blind as to prefer Caroline to her, 
and her words addsd weight to his resolution, to 
annoy the former by devoted attentions to Miss 
Grahame, and, if it suited his interests, make 
the latter his wife. 

The interviews Lord Alphingham contrived 
to have with Miss Grahame, before he retired 
to Scotland, which he did not do for a fortnight 
after his rejection, strengthened the intentions 
of both. The viscount found new charms in the 
reserve and agitation which now marked Anr 
nie's behavior, in the faint voice and well-con- 
oealed intelligence, that however she might 
sympathize in his vexation, for herself she could 
not regret his freedom. AH this, though they 
were scarcely ever alone, formed a perfect un- 
derstanding between them, and quickly banished 
the image of Caroline from the vain and fickle- 
minded Alphingham. 

Wi.shing to keep up her pretended friendship 
for Caroline, that she might the'more effectually 
wound her, and not believing the sentiments of 
the misguided girl were changed toward her 
also, Annie called at Berkeley-squarp a very 
> few days after Caroline's return, and she had 
become acquainted with all that had passed. 
No one was visible in the drawing-room; the 
young men, she knew, hsul both arrived from 
college, but the bouse was destitute of that air 
of cheerfulness and glee which generally at- 
tended their return. Some little time she waited 
with impatient displeasure, which did not lessen 
when, on hearing the door open, she beheld, not 
Caroline but Mrs. Hamilton herself, her cheek 
pale, as if from some internal suffering, but with 
even more than her wonted dignity both in mien 
and step, and for a moment Annie straggled in 
vain to speak with the eagerness with which 
she intended to have inquired for Caroline; be- 
fore the mild yet penetrating glance of Mrs. 
Hamilton even her self-possession appeared about 
to abandon her. She felt lowered, humbled in 
her presence, and it was thisj perhaps, this Very^ 
sense of inferiority, which haa ever heightened 
dislike. 

Mildly, yet coldly and briefly, Mrs. Hamilton 
answered Miss Grahame's torrent of questions 
and regrets which followed her information, that 
Caroline was not well enough to see any one 
but her own family, and that, as they left Lon- 
don some little time sooner than they had origin- 
ally intendedi she had begged her mother to 
tender her farewell. Annie expressed excessive 
sorrow, but no effort on either side was made to 
prolong this interview, and it was very quickly 
over. Annie returned home dissatisfied and 



angry, determining to make one attempt more ; 
and if that failed, she thought she could as suc- 
cessfully wound by inuendoes and ridicule, should 
mere acquaintance take the place of intimate 
friendship. 

Miss Grahame accordingly wrote in a truly 
heroic and highly-phrased style, regi-etting, 
sympathizing, and encouraging ; but the an- 
swer, thou^ guardedly worded, told hdr too 
plainly all her influence was over. 

" I am not strong^ enougi," wrote Caroline, 
" yet to argue with yon, or defend my conduct, 
as I feel sure I should be compelled to do, did 
we ineet now. I find, too late, that on many 
points we differ so completely, that the confi- 
dential intercourse, which has hitherto been 
ours, must henceforth be at an end. Forgive 
me, dear .Annie, if it grieves you to read these 
words ; believe me, it is painful to me to writs 
them. But now that my feelings on so many 
important subjects have been changed — now 
that the blinding film has been mercifully re- 
moved from my eyes, and I see the Whole extent 
of my sinful folly, I can not hope to find the 
same friend in you. Too late, for my pestoe, I 
have discovered that our principles of duty are 
directly opposite. I blame you not for what I 
am, for the suffering I am still enduring, no, for 
that I aloAe have caused?; but your persuasions, 
your representations heightened the evil, strength- 
ened me in my sinful coarse. You saw my folly, 
and worked on it, by sowing the seeds of mis- 
trust and dislike toward my parents. I was a 
passive tool in yoin' hands, and yon endeavored 
to mould me according to your notions of happi- 
ness. I thank you for all the interest you have 
thus endeavored to prove for me. You can not 
regret withdrawing it, now I have in your eyes 
proved myself so undeserving. This is the last 
confidential letter J. shall ever write, save to her 
who is indeed my best, my truest, most indulgent 
friend on earth ; but before I entirely, conclude, 
the love, the friendship I have felt for you com- 
pels me to implore you to pause in your career. 
Oh, Annie, do not follow up those principles yon 
would have instilled in me ; do not, oh, as you 
value future innocenoe , and peace, do not let 
them be your guide in life ; you will find them 
hollow, vain, and false. Pause but for one mo- 
ment, and reflect. Can there be happiness with- 
out virtue, peace without integrity? Is there 
pleasure without truth? Was deception pro- 
ductive of felicity to me ? Oh, no, no. 'Tbat 
visit to London, that introduction in the gar 
world, to which I looked forward with so muc^ 
joy, the retrospection of which t hoped would 
have enlivened Oakwood, oh, what does It pre- 
sent ? A dreary waste of life, vaiied only by 
remorse. Had my career been yours, yoii would 
perhaps have looked on it differently ; but 1 can 
not. Oh, Annie, once more, I beseech, let not 
such principles actuate your future oonductj 
they are wrong, .they will lead to misery here, 
«nd what preparation aje tJiey for eternity? 

"Farewell, and may God bless you I We 
shall not, perhaps, meet again till next season, 
and then it can not he as we have parted. An 
interest in your welfare I shall ever feel, but 
intimacy must be at an end between us. 

" Caeoline." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



There was a dark, lowering frown obscuring 
the noble and usually open brow of the yonng 
heir of Oakwood, and undisguised anger visible 
in every feature and every movement, as he 
paced the library with disordered steps, about 
ten days after the events we have recorded, and 
three since his return from college. He had 
crossed his arms on his chest, which wa? swell- 
ing with the emotion he was with difficulty i'e- 
pressing, and his tall, elegant figure appeared to 
increase in height beneath his indignant and, in 
this case, just displeasure. 

Caroline's depression had not decreased since 
her brother's arrival. She felt she had been 
unjust to Percy, and a degree of coldness which 
haJd appeared at first in his condudt toward her, 
occasioned, though she knew it not, by her re- 
jection of his friend St. Eval, which he believed 
was occasioned by her love of Alphingham, whom 
he fancied she still continued to regard with an 
eye of favor j both these causes created reserve 
and distance between the brother and sister, in 
lieu of that cordiality which had hitherto sub- 
sisted between them. 

Percy had not been aware of all that had 
passed between the viscount and Caroline till 
that morning, when Emmeline, hoping to soften 
his manner toward her sister, related, with all 
her natural eloquence, the viscount's conduct; 
and the triumph of duty which Caroline had 
achieved. That he had even asked her of' his 
father, Percy knew not till then, and it was 
this intelligence bursting on him at once, which 
called forth such violent anger. Emmeline had 
been summoned away before she had time to 
note the startling effects of her words ; but Her- 
bert did, and though he was unacquainted with 
the secret cause of his brother's dislike toward 
Lord Alphingham, he endeavored by gentle elo- 
quence to pacify and turn him from bis purpose, 
at which he trembled." 

"The villain, the cold-blooded, despicable 
villain !" muttered Percy at intervals, as he 
continued his hurried paice, without heeding, 
perhaps not hearing, Herbert's persuasive ac- 
cents. " To act thus foully — to play thus on the 
unguarded feelings of a weak, at least unsophis- 
ticated, unsuspecting girl — ^to gain hfer loVe, to 
destine her to ruin and shame, the heartless mis- 
creant ! Oh, that my promise prevented not my 
exposing him to the whole world ; but there is 
another way — ^the villain shall find such conduct 
vasses not unheeded !" 

"You are ri^ht, Percy," interposed Herbert, 
gently determining not to understand him. "It 
bis conduct be indeed such as to call forth^.with 
justicQ, this irritation on your part, his punish- 
ment will come at last." 

"It shall c6me, ay, and by this hand !" ex- 
claimed Percy, striking his clenched hand vio- 
lently on the table; "if his conduct be such. 
Tou speak coolly, Herbert, but you know not 
all, therefore I forgive you : it is the conduct of 
a villain, ay, and he shall know it too. Before 
three suns have set again, he shall feel my sister 
has an avenger!" 

" His schemes against the peace, the honor, 
ef the innocent are registered on high; becalm, 
be satisfied, Peroy.' His last hour will be chas- 
tisement enough. 



''By heaven, it shall be!" retorted Percy, 
passion increasing, it appeared, at eveiy gentle 
word his brother spoke, and irritating him be- 
yond control. "Herbert, you will drive me 
mad with this mistimed calmness; you know 
not half the injury she has received. 

"Whatever might have been his schemes, 
they have all failed, Percy, and therefore shotild, 
we not rather feel thankful for Caroline's res- 
toration to her home.jto herself, than thus en- 
courage fury against him from whose snare she 
has escaped ?" 

" Yes ; and though his base plan, thanks to 
my sister's strength of mind, or, rather, my 
mother's enduring counsel, has not succeeded, 
am I to sit calmly by and see her health, spirits, 
alike sinking beneath that love which the de- 
ceiving villain knew so well how to call forth ? 
am I to see this, to gaze on the suffering he has 
caused, unmoved, and permit him to pass un- 
scathed, as if his victim had neither father 
nor brothei: to protect and avenge her injarc4 
honor?" 

"Her honor is not injured;. She is as inno- 
cent and as pure as before Lord 'Alphingham 
addressed her. Peroy, you are increasing this 
just displeasure, by imaginary causes. I do not 
believe it to be love for him that occasions her 
present suffering; I think, from the conversa- 
tions we have had, it is much more like remorse 
for the past, and bitter grief that the confidence 
of our parents must, spite of their excessive 
kindness, be for a time entirely withdrawn, not 
any lingering affection for Alphingham." 

" Whatever it be, he is the primary cause. 
Not injured ! every word of love from his lips is 
pollution ; his asking her of my father an atro- 
cious insult; his endeavors to fly with her a 
deadly sin — an undying stain." 

Herbert shuddered involuntarily. 

"What would you say, or mean?" he ex- 
claimed, " What have you heard or known 
concerning him, that calls for words like these ?" 

" Ask me not, as you love me ; it is enough J 
know he is a villain,"'and Percy continued his 
rapid walk. Herbert rose from his seat, and 
approached him. . 

" Percy," he said, " my dear brother, tell me 
what is It you would do ? to what would this 
unwonted passion lead? Oh, let it not gain too 
great a dominion, Percy. Dear Percy, what 
would you do?" 

" I would seek him, Herbert," replied Percy, 
" wherever he is ; hy whom surrounded. I 
would taunt him as a deceiving, heartless vil- 
lain,- and if he demand satisfaction, by heaven, 
it would be joy for me to give it !" 

" Has passion, then, indeed obtained so much 
ascendency, it would be joy for you to meet 
him thus for blood ?" demanded Herbert, fixing 
his large, melancholy eyes intently on Percy's 
face, on which the cloud was becoming darker, 
arid his step even more rapid. " Would yon 
seek him for the purpose of exciting anger like 
yqnr own? is it thus you would avenge my 
sister?" 

" Thus, and only thus,'' answered Peroy, with 
ungoverned fury. " As others have done j man 
to man I would meet him, and villain as he 
is, I would have honorable vengeance for the 
insult, not only to my sister, but to us all. Why 
should I stay my hand?" 
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" Why ? because o^^ you more than on many I 
others has the light of our blessed religion 
dawned," answered Herbert, calmly ; " because 
you know what others think not of, that the law 
of our Master forbiddeth blood, that whoso- 
ever sheds it, on whatever plea, his shall be de- 
manded in return ; because you know, in seek- 
ing vengeance by blood. His law is disobeyed, 
and His vengeance -you would call upon your- 
self. Percy, you will not, you dare not act as 
this overwhelming passion dictates." . 

" Dare not," repeated the young man, light 
flashing from his eye as if his spirit chafed at 
that word, even from his brother, " dare not ; 
you mistake me, Herbert. I will not sit tamely 
down beneath an injury such as this. I will 
not see that villain triumph without one effort 
to prove to him that he is known, and make the 
whole world know him as he is." 

"And would a hostile meeting accomplish 
this ? Would that proclaim his villany, of what- 
ever nature it may be, to the world ? Would 
they not rather side with him, their present 
minion, and even bring forward your unjustifi- 
able conduct as a fresh proof in his favor ? 
How would they give credit to the terms they 
may hear you apply to him, when even in your 
own family )'ou speak not of the true cause of 
this strange agitation and indignant anger." 

Percy continued to pace the room for some 
minutes without answering. 

" My honor has been insulted in the person 
of my sister," he muttered, at length, as if 
speaking more to himself than to his brother ; 
" and am I to bear that calmly ? Were the 
truth made known, would not the whole world 
look on me with scorn as a spiritless coward, to 
whom the law of honor was as nothing ; who 
would see his sister suffering from the arts of 
a miscreant, without one effort to revenge her." 

" The law of honor," replied Herbert bitterly j 
*' it is the law of blood, of murder, of willful, un- 
called-for murder. Percy, my brother, banish 
these guilty thoughts. Do not be one of tbose 
misguided beings who, from that false, deceiving 
plea, the law of honor, condemn whole families 
to misery, and themselves, without preparation, 
without prayer, nay, in the very act of disobey- 
ing a sacred commandment of their God, rush 
heedless into His presence, into awful eternity." 

He paused, but not vainly had he spoken, 
^ercy gazed on his brother's features with greater 
calmness, and more kindly but still impetuously, 
said, 

" Would you have me then stand calmly by, 
and behold my sister a suffering victim to his 
arts, though actual sin, thank God, has been 
spared, and thus permit that villain Alphingham 
to continue his course triumphant?" 

"Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, and I 
will repay it," answered Herbert, instantly, 
twining his arm within that of his . brother, and 
looking up in his face with that beseeching^ 
glance of affection which was so peculiar to his 
features. " Dear brother, rest on those words 
and be contented. It is not for us to think of 
vengeance or to seek for retribution : justice is, 
indeed, ours to claim, but in this case there is 
no point on which we can demand it. Let Al- 
phingham, even granting you know him as he is, 
pursue his course in peace. Did you endeavor 
to inflict chastisement, is it not doubting the 



wisdoih and justice of the Almighty ? And sup- 
pose you fell, instead of your adversary, in the 
meeting you would seek — what, think you, would 
be the emotions of all those who so dearly love 
you, when they gazed on your bleeding corse, 
and remembered you had sought death in de- 
fiance of every principle they had so carefully 
instilled ? Think of my mother's silent agony; 
has not Caroline's conduct occasioned sufficient 
pain, and would you increase it? you, whose 
most trifling action is dictated by love for her ; 
you, in whom she has every reason to look for 
so much virtue, honor, and self-control ; whom 
she so dearly,/so devotedly loves ? Remember 
what she would feel ; and, if no other consider- 
ation have effect, surely that will bid yon pause." 
Percy still paced the room, but his head was 
averted from his brother as he spoke, and his 
step bespoke contending and painful emotions. 
He Jid not answer when Herbert ceased to 
speak, but his brother knew him well, and re- 
mained silent. 

"You have conquered, Herbert," he exclaim- 
ed at length, firmly clasping his brother's hand 
in his ana raising hi.i head ; anger still lingered 
on his cheek, but his eye was softer. " I could 
not bear my mother's wretchedness ; I could not 
thus repay her love, her cherished care. 1 will 
not seek this base and heartless man. I tremble 
for my present resolution, if he chance to cross 
my path j but, for her sake I will avoM him ; for 
her sake, his villainy shall be still eoncealed." 

"Endeavor to think of him more charitably, , 
my dear Percy, or forget him entirely, which 
you wilh" 

" Think of him charitably; him — a fashionable, 
fawning, seducing hypocrite !" burst from Percy, 
in a tone of renewed passion. " No ! the gall 
he has created within me can not yet be turned 
to sweetness ; forget him — that at least is im- 
possible, when Caroline's coldness and reserve 
remind me disagreeably of him every day. It 
is plain she looks on me as the destroyer of her 
happiness; thinks, perhaps, had it not been for 
my letter my father would have given his con- 
sent, and she might have peacefully become the 
wife of Alphingham. It is hard to bear unkind- 
ness from one whom I have endeavored to pre- 
serve from ruin." 

"Nay, do not be unjust, Percy; are you not 
cool and reserved yourself ? How do we know 
why Caroline is somewhat more so than usual ? 
Poor girl, we may find excuses for her, but I 
know no rea.son why you should treat her as 
you do." 

" Her whole conduct demands it. How did 
she use that noble fellow, St. Eval ; encourage 
him, so that their union was confidently assert- 
ed, and then reject him for no cause whatever; 
or, if she had a cause, for love of a villain, who, 
it appears, in secret, possessed all the favor she 
pretended to lavish on St. Evsil — both false and 
deceiving." 

"Percy, you are determined to be angry with 
every body to-day. I flattered myself my influ- 
ence had allayed your passion, and behold, it is 
only withdrawn from one object to be hurled upon 
another. Can you not find some good cause 
now to turn it from Caroline on me? Is it 
nothing that I should dare face the tempest of 
your wr&th, and tell my impetuous and head- 
strong brother exactly what I thought — nothing, 
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that I should have ventured to say there was a 
thing on .earth you dared not do?" 

Percy turned sharply toward him, as if in that 
moment he oould be angry even with him j bat 
Herbert met his fierce glance with a smile 
so full of affectionate interest that all Percy's 
displeasure and irritation seemed at once re- 
moved. 

" Displeased with you !" exclaimed Percy, 
when involuntary admiration had taken the place 
of anger, and unconsciously the noble serenity 
of Herbert's temper appeared to soothe the more 
irritable nature of his own. " Ay, Herbert, when 
we two have exchanged characters, such may 
bie, till then T am contented to love and rever- 
ence the virtue, the gentleness I can not make 
my own." 

" We are better tiius, my brother," replied 
Herbert, feelingly ; were we the same, could I 
have been the happy being you have m^ie me 
at college ? Much, veiy much happiness do I 
owe to your high spirit, Percy. Without your 
support, my life, spite of the charms of study, 
would have beeli a painful void at college; and 
though I fee], you know not perhaps how often 
and how bitterly, that in many things I can not 
hope to be your companion, yet to think my af- 
fection may* sometimes check the violence that 
Would lead you Wrong, oh, that is all I can hope 
for or xiesire." 

" Have you not my love, my confidence, my 
fondest, warmest esteem?" exclaimed Percy, 
impetuously, and twining his arm, as in fond- 
ness he often did, around his brother's neck. 
" Is there one among my gay companions I love 
as you, though I appear to seek their society 
more?" 

Herbert was silent. 

" You do not doubt me, Herbert ?" 

"Percy — no !" exclaimed the youthj with un- 
wonted ardor. To speak more at that moment 
he could not, and ere words came at his com- 
mand, the library door slowly opened, and Car- 
oline languidly Entered. 

Herbert somewhat hurriedly left the room, to 
conceal the agitation the interview with Percy 
had occasioned him. 

' For some little time Caroline remained in the 
library, seeking, it appeared, a book, without a 
word passing between her and Percy. Both 
evidently wished to speak, but neither liked to 
begin ; at length Caroline approached him. 

"Percy," she began, and her voice trembled 
sufficiently to prevent more. Percy was soft- 
eped. 

" Well, dear Caroline, am 1 so very terrible 
you can not speak to me ? I have been angiy 
and unjust, and you perhaps, a little too re- 
served ; so now let us forgive and forget, as we 
did when we were children, aild be friends for 
the future." 

He spoke with all his natural frankness, and 
extended his hand toward her. Caroline's spirits 
were so depressed, that the least word or token 
of kindness overcame her, and pressing her 
brother's hand in both hers,; she tiimed away 
her head to conceal the quickly-starting tears, 
and Percy continued, trying to smile, 

"Well, Caroline, will you not tell me what 
you were going to say? I can not quite pene- 
trate your thoughts." 

Again Carolme hesitated, but then with an 



effort she said, fixing -her heavy eyes on her 
brother's face, 

" Percy, had you a real cause for writing to 
my father as you did some few weeks ago, or 
was it rumor alone which actuated yoUr doing 
so? I implore you to answer me truly:" 

"I had all-sufficient cause," he answered, 
instantly.' " It was from no rumor. Do you 
think that, without good reason, I would have 
endeavored to traduce the character of any 
man ?" 

" And what was that cause ? Why did you 
implore hay father, as he valued my future peace^ 
not to expose me to his fasoinitions ?" 

Caroline spoke slowly and deliberately, as if 
every word were weighed ere it was uttered, 
but with an expression on her features, as if lifo 
and peajoe depended on his answer. 

Percy looked earnestly at her. 

" Why should you ask this question, my dear 
sister'?'' he said. "If I answer it, what goofl 
will it do ? Why should I solve a mystery, that, 
if you love this Alphinghara, as this extremi 
depression bids me believe, must bring but in- 
crease of pain?" 

"Percy," replied Caroline, raising her head 
and standing with returning dignity before him, 
" Percy, do not let the idea of my love bid you 
hesitate. Increase of pain I do not think is 
pdssible ; but yet, do not mistake me, that pain 
does not spring from disappointed affebtiom 
Percy, I- do not love Lord Alphingham ; I hav» 
been fascinated, and the remembrance of the 
past still clings to me with remorse and sufier- 
ing ; but I never loved him as, had I not been 
infatuated and blind, had I not rejected the 
counsels and confidence of my mother, J might 
have loved another. You know not how I have 
been led on, how I have permitted myself to b» 
but a tool in the hands of those whose independ"- 
ence I admired, and aided them by ray own 
reckless folly — the wish to prove, however 
diflferently I was educated, still I oould act with 
equal spirit. Had it not been for that self-will, 
that perverse spirit, I might now have been a 
happy and a virtuous wife, loving and esteeming 
that superior being, whose affections I willfully 
cast awaj; but that matters not now," she add- 
ed,^ hurriedly. " My mother was right, I was 
unworthy to share bis lot : but of this test as- 
snred, I do not love — I never have loved— 'for I 
can not esteem ■li6iiI~SrphS^hatS.'' 

" But why then wish to know more concern- 
ing him ?" Percy said, much' t-elieved by his 
sister's words, and more pleased than he chosa 
to appear by her allusion to St. Eval. " Is it 
not enough your connection with him is entirely 
broken off?" 

"No, Percy; I have rejected him, dissolved 
our engagement, I scarcely know wherefore, 
except that I felt I could not be his without my 
father's consent ; but there are times I feel as 
if 1 had treated him unjustly, that I have had no 
cause to think ill of him ', my conduct had en- 
couraged him. To me he has been devoted and 
respectful, and though I could not, would not be 
his vrife, yet these thoughts linger on my mind, 
and add most plainfully to the chaos already 
there." 

Twice Percy slowly traversed the room, with 
a countenance on which anxious thought was 
deeply imprinted. He paused opposite to Caro- 
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line, took both her hands in his, and spoke in a 
voice which, though low, was so solemn that it 
thrilled to her inmost soul. 

" Caroline, I h^ hoped the fatftl secret made 
known to me would never have passed my lips, 
but for the restoration of your peace it shall be 
divulged, nor will the injured one who first In- 
trusted it to me*,, to preserve you from ruin, be- 
lieve I have betifayed her trust. You have not 
suspected the whole extent of evil that would 
have been yours, had you indeed fled with that 
hypocritical villain. Caroline, Lofd Alphing- 
hftm is a married man — his wife still lives !" 

Had a thunderbolt fallen «t her feet, or the 
earth yawned beneath her, not more pate or 
transfixed would Caroline have stood than she 
did as those unexpected words fell clear and 
shrill as a trumpet-blast upon her tortured ear. 
Amid 411 her coiljegtnres as to the meaning of 
Percy's words, this idea had never crossed her 
mind ; that Alphingham could thus have delib- 
erately been seeking her ruin, under the guise 
of love and honor, was a stretch of villainy that 
entered not into her conception. Now that the 
truth was known, she stood as if suddenly turn- 
ed to marble, her cheek, her very Kps bearing 
the color of death. Then came the thoughts 
of the past ; had it not been for those recollec- 
tions of her childhood, her mother's love, devo- 
tion, what would she now have been ? In vain 
she struggled to bear Up against that rushing 
torrent of thought ; every limb was seized with 
violent tremblingj her brain reeled, and she 
•would have sunk to the ground, had not Percy, 
alarmed at the effects of his words, led hei- ten- 
derly to a seat, and kneeling by her side, threw 
his arms around her. Her head sunk on his 
shoulder, and she clung to him as if evil and 
guilt and wretchedness still hovered like fiends 
around her, and he would protect her from them 
all. Fire again flashed Irom the eyes of the 
young man as he thought on Alphingham, but 
for her sake he restrained himself, and endeav- 
ored by a few soothing ^ords to calm her. 

" Tell me aft — all you know, I tean bear it," 
she said at length, almost inaUdibly, and looking 
up with featiires as death-like as before. Percy 
complied with her request, and briefly related 
as follows : 

He had become acquainted during his college 
life, he told her, with a widew had her daughter, 
who lived about four or five miles from Oxford. 
Some service he had rendered themj of suffi- 
cient importance to make him an ever wel- 
come and acceptable guest within the precincts 
of that cottage, which proclaimed a refined and 
elevated taste, although its inmates were not of 
the highest class. Both, Perby fancied, were 
■widows, although he Scarcely knew the found- 
ation of that fancy, except the circumstance Of 
their living together, and the husband of the 
younger lady never appearing: nor was his 
name ever mentioned in t£e confiaeatial convers- 
ations he sometimes had with theni, which the 
service he had had in his power to do demanded. 

Mrs. Amesfort, the daughter, still {isssessed 
great beauty, which a shade of pensive thought, 
sometimes amounting to deep melancholy, ren- 
dered even more lovely. Her age might have 
been six or seven and twenty, she could not 
have been more. At an earlier age, there was 
still evidence that she had heeil a Sparking, 



lively girl, and her mother would frequently re- 
late to the young man the change that sorrow — 
and sorrow, she hinted, of a peculiarly painful 
nature — had made in one who, ten years pre- 
vious, had been so full of life and glee. Decline, 
Slow but sure, it seemed even to Percy's inex- 
perienced eye, was marked on her pale features ; 
and at those times when bodily suffering was 
greatest, her spirit would resume a portion of 
its former lightness, as if it rejoiced in the antici- 
pated release. There was a deep thrilling 
melody in her voices whether in speaking or, 
when strength allowed, in warbling forth the 
pathetic airs of her native land: for Agnes 
Amesfort was a child of Erin, once enthusiastic, 
warm, devoted, as were her countrywomen. — 
possessing feelings that even beneath that palcj 
calm exterior weald sometimes burst forth and 
tinge her cheek, and light up her soul-speaking 
eye with moiUentary but brilliant radiance, and 
whispered too clearly what she once had been, 
and what was now the wreck. 

The gayety, the frankness, and unassuming 
manner of Percy rendered him a most acceptable 
visitant at Isis Lodge, so the cottage was called ; 
he was ever ready with some joyous tale, either 
of Oxford or of the metropolis, to bring a smile 
even to the lips of Mrs. Amesfort. It was not 
likely that he should so frequently visit the cot- 
tage without exciting the curiosity and risibility 
of his college companions ; but he was enabled 
cheerfully and with temper to withstand it all, 
feeling secure in his own integrity, and confident 
that the situation in which he stood relative to 
the inmates of that cottage was mutually under- 
stood. Several inquiries Percy made concerning 
these interesting females, but no intelligence of 
their former lives could he obtain ; they had only 
settled in the cottage a few months previous to 
the period of his first acquaintance with them ; 
and whence they came, and who they were, no 
one knew nor cared to know. It was enough 
for the poor for many miles round, that the as- 
sistance of the strangers was extended toward 
them with kind words, and consolation in their 
troubles ; and for the Oxonians, that though they 
received with extreme and even grateful polite- 
ness the Visits made them, they were never re- 
turned. 

One little member of this small family Percy 
had not mentioned, a little girl, who might have 
been about eight or nine years old, an interest- 
ing child, whom Percy had saved from a watery 
grave in thp rapid Isis, which rolled at the base 
of the grounds ; a child, in whom the affections 
of her widowed mother were centered with a 
force and intensity, that it appeared death itself 
coidd but divide ; and she was, indeed, one to 
love^— affectionate, and full of glee ; yet the least 
sign of increased suffering on the part of her 
mother wjguld check the wild exuberance of 
childish spirits, without diminishing in the least 
her eheerfnlness, and she would throw her arms 
around her neck, and fondly ask, if she might by 
kisses wile away the pain. Many a game trf 
play did she have with her preserver, whose ex- 
treme kindness and excessive liveliness excited 
the affections of the child, and increased and 
preserved the gratitude his courageous conduct 
had occasioned in the bosom of that young de- 
voted mother, vvhose every earthly joy was cen- 
tered in her mtherless child. 
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It happened, that in speaking one day of 
London society, and of the reigning belles' and 
beaux of the season, that Percy casually men- 
tioned the name of Lord Alphingham, wfa6 he 
declared was by all accotint so overwhelmed 
with attentions and flatteries, since his return 
from a nine years' residence on the Continent, 
that there was every chance of his being thor- 
oughly spoiled, if he were not so already, and 
losing every grain of sense, if he had any to lose. 
He was surprised, as he spoke, at the very visi- 
ble agitation of the elder lady, whose color went 
and came so rapidly, that'involuntarily he turn- 
ed toward her daughter, wondering if any such 
emotion were visible in her ; and though she did 
not appear paler than usual, nor was any out- 
ward emotion visible, save that her arm was 
somewhat tightly bound round the tiny figure of 
the little Agnes^ he almost .started, as he met 
those large soft eyes fixed full npon him, as if 
they would penetrate his soul ; and though her 
voice was calm, unhesitating, and firm, as she 
asked hiiri if he were acquainted with Lord 
Alphingham, <yet its tones sounded even more 
thrilling, more saily than usual. He answered 
truly in the negative, adding, he was not am- 
bilious of his acquaintance: as a man, he was 
not one to suit his fancy. Many questions did 
Mrs. Amesfort ask relative to this nobleman, 
and still unconsciously her arm held her child 
more closely to her side. The elder lady's looks 
were bent on them both, expressive, it seemed 
to Percy, of fondness for those two beloveJ ob- 
jects, and struggling with indignation toward 
another. 

Percy returned to college that evening un- 
usually thoughtful. What could Lord Alphing- 
ham have to do with the inhabitants of that sim- 
ple cottage ? Incoherent fancies occnpied his 
mind, but from ail which presented themselves 
as solutions to the mystery his pure mind revolt- 
ed ; and, compelled by an impulse he could not 
resist, he continued to speak of Alphingham 
every time he visited the cottage ; Mrs. Ames- 
fort, it appeared to him, rather encouraging than 
phecking his conversation on that subject, by 
introducing it herself, and demanding if his name 
were still mentioned in Percy's letters from town. 
Mrs. Morley, her mother, ever looked anxiously 
at her, as it she could have wished the subject 
unnamed ; but still Alphingham continued to be 
the theme so constantly discussed at Isis Lodge, 
that Percy felt no repugnance in mentioning 
those reports which alliea his sister's name with 
that of the viscount. Again were the eyes of 
Mrs. A mesfort fixed intently on his face, and she 
spoke but little more during that evening's visit. 
Percy left her, unable to account for the deep 
and serious thought imprinted on her features, 
nor the look with which she bade him seek her 
the following day at an ajijjointed hgpr, as she 
earnesUy wished to speak with him alone. The 
day passed heavily till he was again with her. 
She was alone; and steady determination more 
than ever marked on her clear and polished 
brow. She spoke, and Percy listened, absorb- 
ed ; she alluded to his preservation of her child,' 
and, in that moment of reawakened gratitude, 
all the enthusiasm of her country spoke in her 
eyes and voice; and then a moment she paused, 
and a bright and apparently painful flush mount- 
ed to those cheeks which Percy had ever seen 



so pale. She implored his forbearance with 
her ; his pardon, at what might appear an un- 
warrantable interference on her part in the 
affairs of his family ; but his many and eloquent 
descriptions of them, particularly of his mother, 
had caused an interest that compelled her to 
reveal a, fatal secret which, she had hoped, 
would never have passed her lips. Was it a 
mere rumor, or were Lord Alphinghara's atten- 
tions marked and decided toward his sister? 
Percy believed there was very good foundation 
for the rumors he had heard. , 

Did his parents approve of it ? she again asked j^ 
and the flush of excitement faded. Percy was 
not quite sure ; he rather thought, by his moth- 
er's letters, she did not, though Caroline -^M, 
universally envied as an object of such profound 
attention, from one so courted and admired. Did 
his sister love him?— the words appeared wrung 
with a violent effort from Mrs. Amesfort's lips. 

He did not fancy she did as yet ; but he doubt- 
ed not the power of Lord A.lphingham's many 
fascinations and exclusive devotion to herself, 
on one naturally rather susceptible to vanity'as 
was Caroline. 

"Oh, if you love your sister, save her ere i 
be too late, ere her affections are engaged," 
was Mr?. Amesfort's reply, with a burst of' 
emotion, the more terrible, from its contrast 
with her general calm and unmoved demeanQCiia 
"Expose her not to those fascinations which I 
know no heart can resist. Let her not assouiat* 
with him — with my husband ; he is not free to 
love — I am his lawful wife ; and the child you 
saved is Jiis — his own — the offspring of lawfully- 
hallowed wedlock; though he has cast me off, 
though his eyes have never gazed upon my 
child, yet, yet we are his. No cruel words of 
separation has the law of England spoken. But 
do not, oh 1 if you have any regard for me," she 
continued, wildly seizing both Percy's hands, as 
she marked the dark blood of passion kindling on 
the young man's brow, "do not betray him; do 
not let him know that his wifet— his injured wife 
— has risen to cry shame upon him, and banish 
him from those circles wherein he is formed to 
mingle. Promise me faithfully, solemnly, you 
will not betray ray secret more than is necessary 
to preserve your sister from misery and ruin. I 
thought even for her I could not have spoken 
thus, but I gazed on my child, and rememhered , 
she too has a mother, whose happiness is cen- 
tered in her as mine is. in my Agnes, an^ I could 
hesitate no more. Promise me, you will not 
abuse my confidence, Mr. Hamilton, premiss 
me ; let me not have the misery of reproaches 
from him to whom my fond heart still clings, as 
it did at first. Yes ; though for nine long weary 
years I have never seen his face nor heard his 
voice, still he knows not, guesses not how his 
imag^ dwells within, how faithfully, how fervidly 
he is still beloved. Promise me my exbtence 
shall not he suspected, that neither he nor any 
one shall know. the secret of my existence. It 
is enough for me he lives, is happy. My child ! 
opuld 1 but see her in the station her rank de- 
mands — but, oh, I would not force her on her 
father." 

She would still have spoken, still have en- 
treated, but this unwonted emotion had exhaust- 
ed her feeble strength. Greatly moved by this 
extraordinary disclosure, and struck with that 
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deep devotedness, that undying love, Percy 
solemnly pledged his word to preserve her se- 
cret. 

" My course will soon bp over, my sand run 
out," she said, after energetically thanking, him 
for his soothing and relieving words, and in a 
tone of such sad, resigned hopelessness, that, 
irritated as he felt tovirard Alphingham, his eye 
glistened and his lips, quivered. " And where- 
fore should I dash down his present enjoyment 
by standing forward and proclaiming myself his 
wife ? Why should I expose my secret sorrows, 
my breaking heai-t, to the inspection of a cold 
and heartless world, and di-aw down on my dying 
moments his. wrath, for the poor satisfaction 
of beholding myself recognized as Viscountess 
Alphingham? Would worldly honors supply 
the place of his affection ? Ob, no, no ! I am 
•better as I am. The tears of maternal and filial 
love will hallow my grave; and be, too, when 
he knows, for bis sake, to save him a pang, I 
have suffered my heart to break in uncomplain- 
ing silence, oh, he too may shed one tear, be- 
stow a thought on one who loved him to the 
last!" 

" But your child !" exclaimed Percy, almost 
involuntarily. 

"Will be happier here, under my mother's 
care, unconscious of her birth, than mingling in 
a dangerous world, without a mother to cherish 
"and protect her.- Her father might neglect, 
despise her; she might be a bar to a second 
and a happier union, and, oh, I could not die in 
peace did I expose her thus." 
' Pfercy was silent, and when the interview had 
closed, he bade that devoted woman farewell, 
with a saddened and deeply thoughtful brow. 

Lord Alphingham had been a student in 
Dublin, in the environs of which city dwilt 
Mrs. Morley, a widow, and this her only child. 
At their cottage he became a constant and 
devoted guest, and, as might have been expect- 
ed, his impetnops and headstrong nature became 
desperately enamored of the beautiful and in- 
nocent Agnes,. then only seventeen. Spite of 
his youth, being barely twenty, neither mother 
nor daughter could withstand his eloquent solic- 
itations, and a private but sacred marriage was 
performed. He quitted college, butstilHinger- 
ed in Ireland, till a peremptory letter from his 
fatbei" summoned him to England, to celebrate 
his coming of age. He left Jiis bride, and the 
anguish of parting was certainly at that time 
mutual. Some few months Agnes hjped for' 
and looked to his return. Alphingham. then 
Lord Amesfort, on his part, was restrained only 
by the fear of the inveteracy of his father's dis- 
position from confessing his marriage, and send- 
mg for bis wife. Another bride, of rank and 
wealth, was proposed to him, and then he con- 
fessed the truth. The fury of the old man knew 
no bounds, and he swore to disinherit his son, 
if he did not promise never 'to return to his 
ignoble wife, whom he vowed he never would 
acknowledge. Amesfort promised submission, 
fully intending to remain constant till his fa- 
ther's death, which failing health proclaimed was 
not far distant, and then seek his gentle wife, 
and introduce her in her proper sphere. He 
wrote to this effect, and the boding heart of 
Agnes sunk at once ; in vain her mother strove 
to rouse her energies, by alluding to the strain 



of his letter, the passionate affection breathing 
in every line, the sacred nature of his promise. 
She felt her doom, and ere her child was six 
months old, her feelings, ominous of evil, were 
fully verified. , 

Lord Alphingham lingered some time, and 
his son found in the society in whifh the vis- 
count took good care he should continually 
mingle, attractions weighty enough to banLsh 
from his fickle heart all love, and nearly all 
recollection of his wife. He found matrimony 
would be very inconvenient in the gay circle of 
which he was a member. AH the belter feel- 
ings and' qualities of his youth fled : beneath the 
influence of example and bad companionship 
his evil ones were called forth and fostered, and 
speedily he became the heartless libertine we 
have seen him. His letters to the unfortunate 
Agnes were less and less frequent, and at length 
ceased altogether, and the sum transmitted for 
her use every year was soon the only proof that 
he still lived. His residence in foreign lands, 
the various names he eissumed, baffled all her 
efforts at receiving the most distant intelligence 
concerning him, apd Agnes still lingered in 
hopeless resignation — "The heart will break, 
but brokenly live on;" and thus it was she 
lived, existing for her child alone. Nine years 
they bad been parted, and Agnes had ever 
shrunk in evident pain from quitting her native 
land, and that cottage which had been the scene 
of her brief months of happiness; but when 
change of air was pleaded in behalf of her child, 
then suffering from lingering fever, when change 
of climate was strongly recommended by the 
physicians, in secret for herself equally with 
that of her little girl, she hesitated no longer, 
and a throb of mingled pain and pleasure swell- 
ed her too fond heart as her foot pressed the 
native land of her husband. Some friends of 
her mother, unacquainted with her sad story, 
resided near Oxford, and thither they bgnt their 
steps, and finally fixed their residence, where 
Mrs. Amesfort soqn bad the hsippiness of be- 
holding her child restored to perfect health and 
radiant in beauty ; perhaps the faint hope that 
Alphingham might one day unconsciously be- 
hold his daughter, reconciled her to this resi- 
dence in England. She was in his own land ; she 
might hear of him, of^lis happiness ; and, deeply 
injured as she was, that knowledge to her too 
warm, too devoted heart was all-sufficient. 

Such were the particulars of the story. which 
Percy concisely yet fully related in confidence 
to his sister. Caroline neither moved nor spoke 
during his recital; her features still retained 
their deadly paleness, and her brother almost in- 
voluntarily felt alarmed. A few words she said, 
as he ceased, in commentary on his tale, and her 
voice was calm. Nor did her step falter as she 
quitted the library, and returned to her own 
room, when, carefully closing the door, she sunk 
on the nearest seat, and covering her eyes with 
her hands, as if to shut out all outward objects, 
gave unchecked dominion to the incongruous 
thoughts occasioned by Percy's tale. She could 
not define or banish them ; a sudden oppression 
appeared east upon her brain, deadening its pow- 
ers, and preventing all relief from tears. The 
ruin, the wretchedness from which she had been 
mercifully preserved stood foremost in her mind, 
all else appeared a sti'ange and frightful dream. 
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The •wife ai^d child of Alphingham flitted like 
mocking phantoms before her eyes, and the coun- 
tenance of Alphingham himself glared at her, 
and his gibing laugh seemed to scream in her 
ears, and transform him into a malignant fiend 
reveling in the misery he had created. She 
strove to pray, but vainly; no words of such 
soothing and consoling import rose to her lips. 
How long she remained in this state of wretch- 
edness she knew not, but it was the mild accents 
of her mother's voice that roused her from her 
trance. 

" Are you not well, Caroline? What is the 
matter, love ?" 3irs. Hamilton asked, alarmed 
at the icy coldness of her daughter's hand, and 
kissing, as she spoke, her pallid cheek. 

Caroline threw her arms round her, and a 
violent flood of tears relieved the misery from 
which she was suffering so painfully, 

" Do not ask me to reveal the cause of this 
Vreakness, my dearest mother," she said, when 
voice returned. "I shall he better now, and 
never, never again shall recollections of the past, 
by afflicting me, cause^you solicitude. Do not 
fancy this appareitt grief has any thing to do 
with regret at my late decision, or for stilllinger- 
ing affection ; oh, npj no. Do not look at mb so 
anxiously, mother ; I have had a long, long con- 
versation with Percy, and that has caused the 
weakness you perceive ; but it will soon pass 
away, and I shall he yqur own happy Caroliue 
again." 

Tears were still stealing from those bloodshot 
eyes : but she looked up in M^s. Hamilton's face 
with an expression of such confiding affection, 
that her mother's anxious fears were calmed. 
She would not inquire more, nor question Percy, 
when he sougbt her in her boudoir before din- 
ner, to request that no notice might be taken; if 
his sister's manner were that evening less calm' 
them usual. Mrs. Hamilton felt thankful that 
an understanding had taken place between her 
children, whose estrangement had been a source 
of severe pain, and she waited trustir(gly £^nd 
calmly for time to do its work on the. torn l^eart 
and agitatpd nerves of Caroline. 

To Emmeline's extreme delight, preparations 
for their departure from London and return to 
Oakwood were now proceeding in good earnest. 
Never did that fair and innocent face look more 
joyous and animated, and never had her laugh 
been more glad and ringing, ttian when the car- 
riage rolled away from Berfteley-square. Every 
circumstance of their journey increased her 
ehildlike glee, every town they passed through 
an object of interest, and even the pensive feat- 
ures of her cousin Ellen reflected her uncheck- 
ed joyousness. They seldom traveled more 
■ than forty miles a day, and consequently it was 
not till the evening of the fourth they neaped the 
village, whose inhabitants, clad in holiday attire, 
stood at the doors of their houses to receive 
them, with silent and repectful, yet very evident 
tokens of joy. The evening wsis most lovely 5 
the sun had lost the splendor of its beams, though 
clouds of every brilliant hue proclaimed the m- 
creased glory which attended its hour of rest, 
at times lost behind a richly glowing cloud, and 
then bursting forth asaia and dyeing all nature 
with a flood of golSi The river lay calmly 
sleeping before them, while on its glassy bosom 
the heavens cast their radiance, relieved by the 



shade of the mighty trees that stood to guard its 
banks; the rich foliage of the trees, the superb 
green of the fields, in some of which the ripen- 
mg corn was beginning to stud with gold, tha 
varied flowers gemming the fertile hedge, the 
holy calmness of this snmmer eve, all called 
forth t)ie best feelings oJf the human heart. Fo]r 
a few minutes even Emmeline was silent, and 
then her clear silvery voice was heard chanting, 
as if by an irresistible impulse, the beautiful 
hymn of the Tyrolese, so peculiarly appropriate 
to the scene. On, on they went, the white walls 
of the chureh peeping through clustering ivy, 
the old and venerable rectory next came in sight; 
a few minutes more, and the heavy gates of Oak- 
wood were thrown wide to receive them, and 
the carriageir swept along the well-known en- 
trance, i^ery tree and shrub, and even flower, 
were now looked on by Emmeline and Fercjk 
with increased and somewhat boisterous expres- 
sions of delight. 

" Try if you can not be still a very short time 
longer, dear Emmeline," whispered the more 
restrained Ellen, whose eye had caught a glimpse 
of Caroline's countenance, and who perceived in 
an instant her feelings were Qot in unison with 
Emmeline's. She was right; Caroline could 
not feel as did her sister, ^e was not the same 
light-hearted, innocent being she had been when 
she quitted Oakwood; the appearance of the 
home of her ehildhood vividly recalled all that 
had occurred since she had mingled in the world, 
that virprld pf which she had indulged so many 
brilliant visions; and while Emmeline's laugh 
conveyed gladness in that hour to all who heard 
it, Carolina leaned forward Jo conceal from her 
companions the tears that stole silently down her 
cheek. 

A shont from Percy pioclaimed the old lu)B 
in sight. A group of domestics stood on the 
steps, and the setting sun threw its brilliant hues 
on the mansion, as if with increased and unusual 
luster thi^t veneralfle spot should welcome the 
return of the HanjUton family within its shelter- 
ing walls. ^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

" There wants but the guardian spirit of yon 
old manor to render tbis scene as perfect as her 
society would bid the present hours roll on in 
unallByed felicity to me;" was Herbert Hamil- 
ton's ^Servation some little time after their re- 
turn to Oakwood, as he stood, arm in arm vrith 
his friend Arthur Myrvin, on the brow of a hill 
which overlooked, among other beautiful objects, 
Greville Manor, now inhabited by strangers. 

Young Myrvin smiled archly, but, ere their 
walk tmit evening was concluded, he too had 
become interested in the being so dear to his 
friend ; for Herbert spoke in perfect confidence, 
secure of friendly sympathy. Oakwood was to 
him as dear, perhaps even dearer, than to Em- 
meline, for his nature and tastes were not such 
as any amusement in London could gratify. His 
recreation frpm the grave studies necessary for 
the profession which ne had chpsen wa^to wan- 
der forth.^;l& a coj^genial spirit , and, marking 
Nature in alTBer vaiied'robes, adore his Creator 
in His works as well as in His word. J In Lon- 
don his ever-aotive mind longed intensely to do 
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good, and his benevolent exertions frequently 
exceeded his strength s it was his chief delight to 
seek the dwellings of the poor, to relieve dis- 
tress, alleviate affliction. The prisoner in his 
cell, the hold and willful transgressor of the laws ' 
of God, these would he teach, and by gentle ad- 
monitions bring nearer to the throne of grace. 
Yet, notwithstanding the gratification whjoh the 
pursuits of Herbert gave to his parents, they oft- 
en felt considerable anxiety lest his health should 
suffer from his unceasing efforts, and they re- 
joiced on that account when their removal to 
Oakwood afforded their sou a quieter and more 
healthful field of occupation. For miles aronnd 
Oakwood the name of Herbert Hamilton was 
never spoken without a blessing. There he could 
do sQod ; there be could speak of God, and be- 
hold the fruits of his pious labors ; there was Mr. 
Howard ever ready to guide and to sympathize, 
and there was the field of Nature spread befoire 
him to fill his heart with increased and glowing 
adoration a^d reverential love. 

It was well for Herbert his parents were such 
aa could understand -and sympathize in these ex- 
alted feelings ; had harshness, or even neglect, 
been extended over his childhood and his open- 
ing youth, happiness, such as had gilded his life, 
would never have been his. 

As Emmeline had rejoiced, so also might have 
Herbert, as they neared the gates of his home, 
had there not been one recollection to diin his 
happiness. She wbohad shared in all his pleas- 
ures, who had shed a charm over that spot — a 
charm which he had never felt so keenly as when 
he looked for it and found it not; the favorite 
■ play-fellow of his infancy, the companion of his 
youth, his plighted bride, She was in far-distant 
lands, and vamly on his first return home did 
Herbert struggle to remove the weight of lone- 
liness resting on his heart; he never permitted 
it to Tie apparent, for to his family he was the 
same devoted son and affectionate brother he 
had ever been, but painfully he felt "it. Mr. Myr- 
vin and his son were now both inmates of Mr. 
Hamilton's family. The illegality of the pro- 
ceedings against the former, in expelling him 
from his ministry of Llangwillan, had now been 
clearly proved, for the earnestness of Mr. Hamil- 
ton permitted no delay ; and tears of pious grati- 
tude chased down the cheeks of the injured man 
as he recognized in the person of his benefactor 
the brother of the suffering woman whom he had 
sheltered, and whose bed of death he had de- 
prived of its sting. The persuasions of Mr. Ham- 
ilton succeeded in conquering his objections to 
the plan, and he consented to make Oakwood 
his home for a short time, ere he once more set- 
tled in his long-loved rectory. 

With Arthur, Ellen speedily resumed her 
place ; the remembrance of that neglected little 
girl had never left Mr. Myrvin's mind ; and 
when, radiant in animation and returning health 
and happiness, she hastily, almost impetuously, 
advanced to meet him, he pressed her to his bo- 
som with the affection of a father ; and even as a 
daughter Ellen devoted herself to him during his 
residence at Oakwood. He had been the first 
in England to treat her with kindness ; he had 
soothed her childish sorrow, and cheered her 
painfiil duties; he had been the first since her 
father's death to evince interest for her; and, 
though so many years had passed that the little 
girl was fast verging into womanhood, yet such 
things were not forgotten, and Ellen endeavored 



to prove the gratitude which time had not ef- 
faced. 

Ellen was happy, her health almost entirely 
restored; but it was scarcely possible for any 
observant person to live with her for any time, 
without noticing the expression of pensive met 
ancboly, of: subdued spirit, unnatural in one still 
BO very yoimg, that, unless animated by any cas- 
ual circumstances, ever' rested on her features. 
Mr. Myrviu soon noticed this, and rather won- 
dered such should still be, when surrounded by 
so mtich kindness and affection. Her gentleness 
and controlled temper, her respectful devotion 
to her aunt and uncle, were such as to awaken 
his warmest regard, and cause him to regret that 
shade of remaining sadness so foreign to her age. 
Traces of emotion were so visible on her cheeks 
one day, returning from a walk with Mr. Myr 
vin, that Mrs. Hamilton felt convinced that the 
tale of the past had been told, and fearing her 
niece had done herself injustice, she scrupled no 
longer in alluding to it herself. Mr. Myrvin was 
deeply a^ected at the tale, and much relieved 
when the whole was known ; for when he had 
praised her general conduct, and approved of so 
many feelings and sentiments she had acknowl- 
edged, and then tenderly demanded theJ^cause 
of that depression he sometimes wdtnessed, Ellen 
had given vent to a violent burst of emotion, and 
spoken of a sin, a fearful sin, which long years 
of probation alone could wash away. Her strong, 
her terrible temptation, her extreme wretched- 
ness and dreadful sufferings she had not men- 
tioned, and, consequently, when known, an air 
of even more gentle and more affectionate inter 
est pervaded Mr. Myrvin's manner toward her. 
Hearing her one day express an ardent desire 
once more to visit Llangwillan, to see again her 
mother's grave, he earnestly entreated Mrs. 
Hamilton's permission for her to visit him for a 
few weeks ; her company would, he said, indeed 
shed joy over his home, and afford much pleas- 
ure to a widowed sister who resided with him. 
Mrs. Hamilton smilingly consented, and a flush 
of animated pleasure dyed Ellen's cheeks at the 
proposal. For aBout a quarter of an hour she 
was all delight and animation, when suddenly a 
thought entered her mind, banishing her nnnsual 
mirth, and filling her eyes with tears. Her voice 
faltered audibly as she warmly thanked Mr. 
Myrvin and her aunt for their wish to increase 
her happiness, but she would rather not leave 
home that year. The change was so sudden, 
her manner so contradictory to her words, that 
Mrs. Hamilton, believing some fanciful reason 
existed, would have insisted on her compliance, 
and playfully accused her of unfounded caprice. 
There was, however, a degree of earnest en- 
treaty in her manner that Mr- Myrvin would not 
combat, and he expressed himself contented 
vrith her promise for the following year. Mrs. 
Hamilton was not, however, quite so easily sat- 
isfied. Ellen had been latterly so open with 
her, that any thing like concealment in her con- 
' duct gave her some little uneasiness; but she 
j could not withstand the imploring look of her 
' niece, as she entreated her not to think her ca- 
pricious and willful ; she was sure Mrs. Hamil- 
ton would approve of her reason, did she con- 
fess it. 

" I am not quite so sure of that," was her 
aunt's smiling reply ; " but, however, I will trust 
you, though I do not like mysteries," and the 
subject was dismissed. 
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_. The manners and conversarion of Arthur Myr- 
Tin were such as to prepossess both Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton very mnch in his favor, and strength- 
ened the. opinion they had already formed ooni 
cerning him on the word of their son. The re- 
•peotfui deference vnth which he ever treated 
Caroline and Emmeline often daused a la,ugh at 
his expense from Percy, but gratified Mrs! Ha!m- 
ilton. Percy declared he stood as much in awe 
of his sistei-s.as if they were the highest ladies in 
the land. Arthur bore his raillery with nnmffled 
temper, but he felt the distance that fortune 
placed between him and those fair giris, and he 
hoped, by reserve, to lessen the danger that 
might in their spoiety attack his peace. ' Emme- 
line mistook this cautious reserve for coldness 
and distaste toward women, and, with the arts 
of a playful child, she frequently endea:vored to 
draw him from his abstraction, and render him 
a more agreeable companion. 

There was still so very much of the child in 
Emmeline, though now rapidly approaching her 
eighteenth birth-day, she was still so very young 
in manners and appearance, that the penetratibn 
of Mrs. Hamilton must not be too severely criti- 
cised if it failed in discovering that, intimately 
miugfed with this child-like manner — the warm 
enthusiasm of a kind, nature — was a fund of deep 
reflection, and feelings: quite equal to her age. 
Mrs. Hamilton fancied the realities of life were 
still to her a dream; Had any one spokep to 
her of the marriage of Emmeline as soon taking 
place, she would have started at the idea as a 
thing for some years impossible ; and that her 
affections might become engaged — that the child- 
like, innocent, joyous Emmeline, whose gayest 
pleasures still consisted in chasing with wild glee 
the butterflies as they sported on the summei- 
flowers, or tying garlands of the fairest buds to 
adorn her own or her sister's hair, or plucking 
the apples from the trees and throwing them to 
the village children as they sauntered at the or- 
cTiard gate — whose graver joys consisted in rev- 
eling in every poet that her mother permitted 
her to read, or making her harp resound with 
wild, sweet melody — whose laugh was still so 
unchecked and gay — that such a being could 
think of love, of that fervid and engrossmg pas- 
sion, which can turn the playful girl into a think- 
ing -woman, Mrs. Hamilton may be pardoned if 
she deemed it as yet a thing that could not be ; 
and she, too, smiled at the playful mischief with 
which Emmeline would sometimes claim the at- 
tention of young Myrvin, engage him in conver- 
sation, and then, with good-humored wit and 
repartee, disagree in all he said, and compel him 
to defend his opinions with all the eloquence he 
possessed. 

With Ellen, young Myrvin was more at his 
ease ; he recalled the days that were past, and 
never felt with her the barrier which his sensi- 
tive delicacy had placed between himself and her 
cousins. Arthur was proud, more so than he was 
aware of himself. He would have considered 
himself more humbled to love and sue for one 
raised by fortune or rank above him, than in unit- 
ing with one who in both these essentials was his 
inferior. He was ambitious, but for honors and 
BtatioD obtained by his own endeavors, not con- 
ferred by another. From his earliest youth he 
had grown up with so strong an impression that 
he was intended for the Church, that he consid- 
ered it impossible any oflier profession could suit 
him better. When he mingled intimately at col- i 



lege with young men of higher rank and higher 
hopes, he discovered too late that a clergyman's 
life was not such as to render him most happy ; 
but he could not draw back ; he would not go 
disappoint his father. He felt and knew, to ob- 
tein the summit of his desires, to be placed in a 
public situation, where his ambition would have 
full scope, required a nauch larger fortune than 
his father possessed. .He clothed himself in what 
he believed to be resignation and contentment, 
but which was, in truth, a morbid sensitiveness 
j to his lot in life, which he imagined poverty 
t would separate from every other. Association 
; with Herbert Hamilton, to whom in frankness' 
he confided these secret feelings,, did much to- 
I ward removing their bitterness ; and the admira- 
tion which he felt for Herbert, whose unaffected 
piety and devotion ^o the Church he could not 
fail to appreciate, partially reconciled his ambi- 
tions spirit to his station. Yet the'^zalted. ideai 
of Herbert were not entirely shared by ^Sirthur, 
! whose thoughts were centered in a more stirring; 
; field of uselulness than it would in all probability 
■ be his to fill. Herbert combated these objec. 
1 tions with so much eloquence; he pointed with 
! such ardent zeal to the crown eternal that would 
be his, when divine love had triumphed over all 
earthly ambition, and his duties were done for 
love of Him who had ordained them, that when 
the time of his ordination came (which it did 
very shortly after the commencement of this chap- 
ter), he would not have drawn back even had a 
more attractive profession been "offered for his ac- 
ceptance. The friendship and countenance of 
Mr. Hamilton did much to reconcile him to his 
lot. Mr. Howard's curate died suddenly, at the 
very time that Mr. Hamilton was writing to the 
Marquis of Malvern, in Arthur's favor, for a va- 
cant living then at his disposal. Both now were 
offered to the young man's choice, and Percy', .- 
even Mr. Hamilton him8elf^■were somewhat sur- 
prised that, without a moment's hesitatioivhe ac- 
cepted that undep Mr. Howard, in the gift of Mr. 
Hamilton, inferior as it was in point of worldly 
prospects to Lord Malvern's. His two parishes 
were situated about nine or ten miles from Oak- 
wood, and seven or eight from Mr. Howard's 
rectory; and, ere Mr. Myrvin returned to Llan- 
gwillan, he had the satisfaction of seeing his son 
settled comfortably in his curacy, performing his 
duties to the approval of his rector, and gaining 
by, his manner the affection of his parishioners. 

Herbert alone knew to its full extent the con- 
quest his friend had achieved over himself. His 
inclination led him to ambitious paths, where he 
might in time obtain the notice of and mingle in 
the highest ranks; but. when the innate noble- 
ness of his mind showed him where his duty lay, 
when conscience loudly whispered now was the 
time to redeem the errors of his college Jife, to 
prove his reverence for his father, to preserve 
the kindness of those friends, exalted alike by 
rank and virtue, with whom he still might min- 
gle, with a strong effort he banished all ambi- 
tious wishes, and devoted himself, heart and soul, 
to his ministerial duties. 

Herbert would speak of his friend at home, of 
his self-conquering struggles, till all would sym- 
pathize in the interest he so warmly displayed, 
particularly Emmeline, with wbom, sportive as 
she was, Herbert from his childhood had had 
more thoughts and feelings in common than he 
ever had with Caroline ; and now, whether he 
spoke of Mary Greville or Arthur Myrvin, in her 
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he ever found a willing and attentive auditor. 
Whenever he had ridden over to Hawthorndell, 
which he frequently did, Emmeliue would al- 
ways, in their next wsdk, playfully draw fronj 
liim every particular of the " Lone Hermit," as 
in true poetic style she termed Arthur. But 
there was no seriousness in her converse either 
of or to youn§ Myrvin. There was always mis- 
chief lurking in her langhter-loving eye ; always 
some vrild joke betrayed in the arch smiles ever 
lingering round her mouth ; but, mischief as it 
was, apparently the mere wantonness of child- 
hood or very- early youth, something in that 
glance or smile ever bade young iVIyrvin's ^eart 
beat quipker than before, and every pulse throb 
with Vvhat at first he deemed was pain. It was 
relief to him to seek the quiet, gentle Ellen, and 
speak to her even as he would to a sister of all 
that had occurred ta him since last they met, so 
secure was he of sympathy in his future pros- 
, pects, his present cares and joys. But still that 
strange feeling lingered within his bosom in his 
solitary hours, and he dwelt on it much more 
Jhan on the gentle accents of that &ir girl whom 
m his bqyhpod he had termed his wife ; and 
stranger still, if it were paiq, that it should urge 
him on to seek it, that he could not rest tiU the 
glance of that eye, the tone of that voice, had 
once more been seen and heard, till fresh excite- 
ment had been given to thoughts and emotions 
which were unconsciously becoming the main- 
springs of his life. 

The undisturbed and happy calmness of Oak- 
wood removed in a great measure Caroline's 
painful feelings; all thoughts of Lord Alphihg- 
ham were gradually banished. The question 
ho w she could ever have been so blind as to im- 
agine that he had gained her aSections, that she 
loved him, returned more frequently than she 
could answer. 

But another vision stood forth to confront the 
darkened one of the viscount, and the contrast 
heightened the luster of the former. Why she 
had been so mad, so infatuated, as to reject with 
scorn and pride the hand and heart of one so no- 
ble, so fond, BO superior as Eug me St. Eval ? 
Now that the film had been removed from her 
eyes, that all the past appeared in its true colors, 
that self-will and love of independence had de- 
parted from her, the startling truth burst upon 
her miiid that she had loved, truly loved, the 
very man who of all others would have been the 
choice of both her parents — loved, and as his 
wife, might have been one of the happiest, the 
most envied of her sex, had nqt that indomitable 
spirit of coquetry urged her on, and lowered her 
to become a very tool in the hands of the artful 
anddeiajgning Annie Graliame. 

CarSliue loved ; had she doubted the existence 
of that passion, every letter from Mary Greville 
^ould have confirmed it; for we will not say it 
was jealousy she felt; it was more self-condem- 
nation and regret, heightened at times almost into 
wretchedness. That St. Eval should so soon for- 
get her, that he should love again ere six months 
had passed, could not failjto be a subject of bitter 
mortification to one in whose bosom pride still 
rested. She would not have thus tormented her- 
self with turning and twisting Mary's information 
into such ideas, had she not felt assured th^t he 
had penetrated her weakness, and despised her. 
Fickleness was no part of St. Eval's ohar,acter, of 
that she was convinced; but it was natural he 
should cease to love when he had ceased to es- 
F 



teem, and in the society and channs of Louisa 
Manyers endeavor to forget his disappointment. 

Through Emmeliue's introductory letter, Lord 
St. Eval had become sufficiently intimate with 
Mrs. Greville and Mary as to succeed in his pei^ 
suasions for them to leave their present residence 
and occupy a vacant villa on Lago Guardia, with- 
in a brief walk of Lord Delmont's, feeling sure 
that an intimacy between Mrs. Manvers's family 
and that of Mrs. Greville would be mutually 
pleasurable and beneficial; his friendly wishes 
succeeded. Mrs. Greville fotmd an able ai)d syii> 
pathizing companion in the good-hearted, home- 
ly mother of the elegant and accomplished Lord 
Delmont, a^d Mary's sadness was at once sooth- 
ed and djeered by the more animated Louisa, 
whose lot in life had never known those murky 
clouds of sorrow and anxiety which had so often 
dimmed the youth of Mary. The brother of Lou- 
isa had been all in all to her. She felt as if life 
could not have another charm, as if not another 
joy was wanting to render her lot perfect, until 
thsit other charm a^eared, and her ardent fancy 
quickly knew to its full extent the delights of fe- 
male companionship and sympathy. Their very 
dissimilitude of disposition rendered dearer the 
ties of youthful fiiendehip, and Emmeliue some- 
times felt a pang of jealousy as she read in the 
letters of her friend the constant praises of Lou- 
iBs^ Manvers, not that any diminution of early af- 
fection breathed in them. Mary ever wrote so 
as to satisfy the most exacting disposition ; but it 
required all Mrs. Hamilton's eloquence to per- 
suade Emmeline she should rather rejoice than 
grieve that Mary had found some one to supply 
her place. But vainly Emmeline tried in play- 
fulness to infect her brother Herbert with apor- 
tion of her jealousy, for she knew not the con- 
tents of those letters Mary ever wrote to Herbert, 
or she would not for one moment have imagined 
that either Lord Delmont or St. Eval would usurp 
her brother's place. 

" Few things would ^ve me greater pleasure," 
one of Mary's letters said, " than to see the union 
of Lord St. Eval and my &ir friend. It appears 
to me strange thaj|each, with affections disen- 
gagedjCanremain'Miud to the fascination of the 
other. They are well suited in every respect, 
and I should fancy their union would certainly 
be a fair promise of happiness. I live in hope, 
though as yet, I must confess, hope hasjjut very 
little to feed on." w 

St. Eval still lingered at Monterosa, andj^t was 
well for the inhabitants he did, for an event oc- 
curred which plunged that happy valley from 
joy and gayety into Wailing and affliction, and 
even for a brief interval infected the inhabitants 
of Oakwood with its gloom. Death came, and 
tore away as his victim the widow's son, the or-, 
phan's brother. The title of Delmont became 
extinct, for the last scion of that ancient race had 
gone to his last home. He had gone with St. 
Eval and some other young men on a fishing ex- 
pedition at some distance ; a sudden squall had , 
arisen, and dispersing with much damage the lit- 
tle flotilla, compelled the crews of each to seek 
their own safety. The sails of St. Eval's boat 
were not furled quickly enough to escape the 
danger ; it upset ; and though, after much buffet- 
ing and struggling with the angry waters, St 
Evat succeeded in bearing his insensible friend 
to land, his constitution had received too great a 
shock, and he lingered but a few brief weeks ere 
he was released from suffering. He had been 
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thrown with violence against a rock, producing 
a concussion of the brain, which, combined with 
the length of time he was under water, produced 
fever, and finally death. 

On the agony of the bereaved mdther and sis- 
ter it would be useless to linger. St. Eval forgot 
his individual sorrows, and devoted himself, heart 
and soul, in i?Blieving those helpless sufferers, in 
which painiiil task he was ably seconded by Mary 
and her mother, whose letters to their fiiends at 
Oakvrood, in that season of affliction, spoke of 
him in a manner that, unconsciously to them- 
selves, confirmed every miserable suspicion in 
Caroline's mind, and pven excited some such 
feeling in her parents, whose disappointment 
was thus vividly recalled. That he should ever 
seek their child again they deemed impossible, 
as did Caroline herself; but still it was in vain 
they endeavored to look with any degree of pleas- 
ure to his union with another. 

Mr. Hamilton's family mourned Lord Bel- 
mont's early fate veith sincere regret, though 
they had known but little of him ; but about 
this time the thoughts of Mrs. Hamilton were 
turned in another direction, by a circumstance 
which caused unaffected sorrow in her daughter 
and niece ; nor were she and her husband exempt. 
Lucy Harcourt had been so many years a mem- 
ber of the family, she had been so associated from 
their infancy in the affections of her pupils, that 
to part from her was the bitterest pang of sor- 
row that Emmeline had yet known, and it was 
long before Mrs. Hamilton herself could be recon- 
ciled to the idea of separation ; she had ever re- 
garded and treated Miss Harcourt as a sister, and 
intended that even when her family were settled, 
she should never want another home. It was 
not only her own virtues that had endeared her 
to Mrs. Hamilton ; the services she had rendered 
her children, her active and judicious share in 
the arduous task of education, demanded and 
received from both Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton the 
meed of gratitude and esteem, and never once, 
in tlie seventeen years of Miss Harconrt's resi- 
dence among them, had thqp regretted the im- 
pulse which had offered her a, sheltering home 
and sympathizing friends. 

Emmeline and Ellen were still her pupils, and 
Mrs. Hamilton intended them to remain so for 
two or three years longer, even after they were 
introdncefl> 3U<} ^^ ^^^ "^ that abcount Miss Har- 
court hesitated in complying with the earnest 
entreaty of him whose nappy home in her early 
youth she had so nobly quitted, preferring to live 
by her own exertions than to share the home 
of the man she loved, when he was manied to 
another. 

It had been very, very long ere disappointed 
affection had permitted her to be cbeerful. Her 
eoHtin, while rejoicing in the happy home she 
had found, while congratulating her vrith fra- 
ternal interest on the kind friends her mother's 
virtues had procured her, imagined not the agony 
die was striving to conquer, the devoted love 
for him which disturbed the peace around her, 
which otherwise she might have enjoyed to its 
full extent; but she did conquer at length. That 
coniiplete separation from him did much toward 
restoring peace, although perhaps love miolit still 
have lingered ; for what absence, what distance, 
can change a woman's heart 1 Yet it interfer- 
ed no longer with happiness, and she answered 
Seymour's constant and affectionate letters in his 
own style, as a sister would have done. 



Sixteen years had passed, and not once had 
the cousins met. Wcnnan^ood in its maturity 
was now Lucy's ; every girlish feeling had Hed, 
and she perhaps thought young affections had 
gone also, but her cheek flushed, and every pulse 
throbbed, when she'opened a long, long expect- 
ed letter, and found her cousin was a widower 
in declining health, which precluded hii^ from 
attending to his two motherless, girls, imploring 
her, as her duties in Mrs. Hamilttm's family were 
nearly over, to leave England and be the guard- 
ian spirit of his home, to comfort his affliction, 
to soothe his bodily suffering, and learn to know 
and love his children, ere they were fatherless as 
well as motherless, and deprived of every friend 
save the aunt Lucy they had been taught to love, 
although to them unknown. The spirit of deep 
melancholy breathing through this epistle called 
forth for a few minfltes a burst of tears from hei 
who for so many years had checked all selfish 
grief . 

'' If I can comfort him, teach his children to 
love me, and be their mother now they are or- 
phans, oh, I shall not have lived in vain." Such 
were the words that escaped her as she ceased 
to weep, and sat a few minntes in thought, thea 
sought Mrs. Hamilton and imparted all to her. 
Mrs. Hamilton hesitated not a moment in her 
decision. Her ovra regret at parting with her 
friend interfered not an mstant with the measart, 
she believed would so greatly tend to the happi- 
ness of Miss Harcourt. Mr. Hamilton secoude j 
her; but the sorrow at separation, which was 
very visible in the midst of their exertions for 
her welfare, both gratified and affected Ldcy. 
Never had she imagined how dear she was to 
her pupils till the time of separation came ; and 
when she quitted England, it was with a heart 
swelling with interest and affection for those she 
had left, and the fervent prayer that they might 
meet again. 

Mr. Seymour had said, were it not for his de- 
clining health, which forbade the exertion of trav- 
eling, he would have come for her himself; but 
if she would only consent to his proposal, if sbe 
could resign such kind friends to devote herself 
to an irritable and ailing man, he would send one 
under who&e escort she might safely travel. Miss 
Harcourt declined that offer, for Mr. Hamilton 
and Percy had both declared their intention of 
accompanying her as far as Paris, and tl;ence to 
Geneva, where Mr. Seymour resided. 

It waslong ere Mr. Hamilton's family became 
reconciled to this change ; Oakwood appeared 
so strange without the kmd, the gentle Miss Har- 
court, whose steady yet mild firmness had so 
ably assisted Mrs. Hamilton in the rearing of her 
now blooming and virtuous family. It reqiA'ed 
some exertion, not only in Emmeline, but^n El- 
len, to pursue their studies with any porseverance, 
no*? that the dear friend who had directed and 
encouraged them had departed. Ellen's grate- 
ful affection had the last few years been returned 
with equal warmth ; that prejudice which had 
at first characterized Miss Harconrt's feelings to- 
ward her had entirely vanished during her suf- 
ferings, and a few days before her departure, 
Lucy, with much feeling, had admixted the uu- 
called-for harshness with which she too had treat- 
ed her in her months of misery, and playfully yet 
earnestly asked her forgiveness. They were 
alone, and Ellen's only answer had been to throw 
herself on her friend's neck and weep. 

Before Christmas came, however, these pain 
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fal feelings had been conquered. Pleasing let- 
ters from Miss Harcourt arrived by almost every 
post for one or other of the inmates of Oakwood, 
and their contents breathiiig her own happiness, 
and the warmest, most affectionate interest in 
the, dear ones she had left, satisfied even Emme- 
line, from whom a fortnight's visit from the Earl 
and Countess of Elmore had banished all remain- 
ing trace of sadness. Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
had welcomed but very few resident visitors to 
Oakwpod dniing the early years of their children, 
but now it was with pleasure they exercised the 
hospitality so naturally their own, and received 
in their own dqmains the visits of their most inti- 
mate friends of Loudon ■, but these visits afford 
us no matter of entertainment, nor enter much 
into the purpose of this history. A large party 
was never collected within the walls of Oak- 
wood ; the intimate friends of Mr. Hamilton 
were but few, for it was oiily those who thought 
on the essentials of life as himself with whom he 
mingled in the familiar position of host. The 
Marquis of Malvern's family alone remained to 
spend Christmas with them, and added much to 
the enjoyment of that domestic circle. Their 
feelings and pursuits were in common, for the 
Marchioness of Malvern was a mother after Mrs, 
Hamilton's own stamp, and her children had ben- 
efited by similar principles ; the same confidence 
existed between them. The marchioness had 
contrived to win both ^e reverence and affec- 
tion of her large family, though circumstances 
had prevented her devoting as much of her own 
time and care ou their education as had Mrs. 
Hamilton. Her eldest daughter was man-ied; 
her second, some few years. older than Caroline, 
was then staying with her, and only one of the 
three who accompanied her to Oakwood was as 
yet introduced. Lady Florence was to make her 
dibut the following season, with Emmeline Ham- 
ilton ; and Lady Emily was still, when at home, 
under the superintendence of a governess and 
masters. Lord Louis, the marchioness's youn- 
gest child, a fine lad of sixteen, with his tutoi", by 
Mr. Hamilton's earnest desire, also joined their 
happy party, and by his light-hearted humor and 
fun added not a little to the amusements of the 
evening. But it was Lady Gertrude, the eldest 
of the three sisters then at Oakwood, that Mrs. 
Hamilton earnestly hoped might take the place 
Annie Grahame had once occupied in Caroline's 
affections. Hers wa^ a character much resem- 
bling her brother's, St. Eval, to whom her feat- 
ures also bore a stinking resemblance. She 
might, at a first introduction, have been pro- 
nounced proud, but, as is often the case, ^reserve 
wa% mistaken for pride. Yet in her domestic 
cim^'she was ever the gayest, and the first to 
coqbibute to general amusement. In childhood 
she had, stood in a degree alone, for her elder 
sisters were four or five years older than herself, 
and Florence and Emily four and five years youn- 
ger. She had learned from the first to seek no 
sympathy, and her strong feelings might perhaps, 
by being constantly smothered, at length have 
perished within her, and left her the cold, unlov- 
ing character she appeared to the world, had it 
not been for the devoted affection of her brother 
Eugene, in whom she soon learned to confide 
every emotion as it rose, at that age when girls 
first become sensible that they are thinking and 
feeling beings. They quickly became sensible 
that in almost every point they were kindred 
souls, and the names of Eugene and Gertrude 



were ever heard together in their family. Their 
affection was at length a proverb among their 
brothers and sisters, and perhaps it was this 
great similarity of disposition, and the regard felt 
for her noble brother, that first endeared Ger- 
ti-ude to Mrs. Hamilton, whose wishes with re- 
gard to her and Caroline promised fulfillment. 
Some chord of sympathy had been struck within 
them, and they were very soon attached compan- 
ions, although at first Lady Gertrude had hesita- 
ted, for she could not forget the tale of scomful- 
ly-rejected love imparted to her by her brother. 
She had marked the conduct of Caroline from the 
beginning. She too had hoped that in her she 
might have welcomed a sister, although her ob- 
servant eye had marked some defects in her 
character which the ardent St. Eval had not per- 
ceived. Coolness during the past season had sub- 
sisted between them, for Caraline had taken no 
trouble to conquer Lady Gertrude's reserve, and 
the latter was too proud to make advances. In 
vain Lord St. Eval had wished a better under- 
standing should exist between them. While 
Caroline was under the influence of Miss Gra- 
hame, it was impossible for her to associate in 
sympathy vrith Lady Gertrude? Lyle ; yet, now 
that they mingled in the intimacy of home, now 
the true character of Caroline was apparent, that 
Lady Gerti-ude-had time and opportunity to re- 
mark her devotion to her parents, more particu- 
larly to her mother, her affectionate kindness to 
Kfer brothers, and Emmeline, and Ellen, her very 
many sterling virtnes, which had previously been 
concealed, but which wece discovered by the 
tributes of grateful affection constantly offered to 
her by the mhabitants of the village, by the test- 
imony of Mr. Howard, the self-conquests of tem- 
per and inclination for the sake of others, which 
the penetrating eye of Lady Gertrude discovered, 
and, above all, the spirit of piety and meekness 
which now characterized her actions, all bade the 
sister of St. Eval reproach herself for condemning 
without sufficient evidence. For her condiict to 
her brother there was indeed no excuse, and ou 
that subject alone, with regard to Caroline, Lady 
Gertrude felt bewildered, and utterly unable to 
comprehend her. It was a subject on which nei 
ther chose to speak, for it was a point of delicacy 
to both. Had Lady Gertrude been excluded 
from her brother's confidence, she too might have 
spoken as carelessly and admiringly of him as his 
sisters constantly did ; but she could not so ad- 
dress the girl who had rejected him ; it would 
be pleading his cause, from which she revolted 
with a repugnance natural to her high-minded 
character. 

" If he still love her, as his letters would be- 
tray, let him come and plead his own cause ; 
never will I say any thing that can make Caro- 
line believe I am in secret negotiating for him." 
Such was the thought that ever checked her when 
about to speak of him in the common course of 
conversation, and bafHed all Caroline's secret 
wishes that she wotild speak in his praise as her 
sisters and Lord Louis so constantly did. 
■ But even as delicacy prevented all allusion to 
him from the lips of Lady Gertrude, so it actua- 
ted Caroline with perhaps even greater force. 
Would she betray herself, and confess that she 
repented her rejection of St. Eval 1 would she 
by word or deed betray that, would he return to 
her, she would be his own, and feel blessed in 
his affections ? She shrunk almost in horror from 
doing so, and roused her every energy to conceal 
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and subdue every emotion, till she could hear his 
name with composure. Yet more than once had 
Lady Gertrude, as she silently watched her coun- 
tenance, fancied she perceived sufficient evi- 
dence to bid her wonder what could have in- 
duced Caroline's past conduct; to imagine that, 
if St. Eval could forget that, he might be Jiappy 
yet; and for his Bike, conquering her scruples, 
once she spoke openly of him when she and Car- 
oline were Visiting some poor cottagers alone- 
She spoke of his character, many points of vvhich, 
though she admired, she regretted, as rendering 
him less susceptible Of happmess than many who 
were less gifted. " Unless he find a wife to Ipte 
him as he loves— one who will devote terseirto 
Kim alone, regardless of rank or fortune, Eugene 
never can be happy ; and if he pass thrpngli life 
unblessed by the dearest and nearest ties, he will 
be iniserable.'t So much she did say, and added 
her earnest wishes fbr his welfare in a tone that 
caused the tears to spring to the eyes of her com- 
panion, who permitted her to spe';Ck fbr some time 
without in any way replying. 

" What a pity you are his sister," she repKed, 
rallying all her energies to speak fmnkly, and 
somewhat sportively ; " a woman like yourself is 
alone worthy of Lord St. Eval." 

" You are wrong,'.' replied Lady Gertrude, sad- 
ly ; "I am much too cold and reserved to form, 
as a wife, the happiness of such a character as 
my brother's. We have grown together fiiom 
childhood, we have as.sociated more intimately 
and affectionately with each other than with any 
other members of our family, and therefbre Eu- 
gene knows and loves me. The wife of St. Eval 
should be of a disposition as ingenuous and open 
as his is reserved ; her affection, her sympathy, 
must make his felicity. He is grave— too grave ; 
she should be plStyful, but not childish. E^ren if 
she have some faults, with the love for which my 
brother pines, the ingenuousness unsullied by the 
most trifling aitifice, her very faults would bind 
her more closely to him." 

Caroline was silent, and . Lady Gertrude soon 
after changed the subject. Had she heard no 
reports of Caroline's preference of Lord Alphing- 
ham, of the affair which had somewhat huiried 
Mr. Hamilton's departure from London, that con- 
versation would have confirmed her suspicions, 
that her brother was no subject of indifference to 
Caroline. She longed for her to be candid with 
her, to hear the whole truth from her own lips. 
The happiness of the young earl was so dear to 
her, that she would have done much, very much 
to secure it ; yet so far she could not force her- 
self to go, particularly as he had given her no 
charge to do so. She little knew that Caroline 
would have given worlds, had they been at her 
disposal, to have confided all to her: her repent- 
ance, her folly, her earnest prayers for amend- 
ment, to become at length worthy of St. Eval. 
Caroline loved, truly loved, because she este^jn- 
ed, Lady Gertrude; her friendship for Tier differ- 
ed as much from that she believed she had felt for 
Annie Graharae, as her regard for St. Eval was 
unlike that which Lord Alphingham had origin- 
ated. Once, the superiority of Lady Gertrude's 
character would have rendered her an obrject of 
almost dislike to Caroline, as possessing virtues 
she admired but "would not imitate. Now those 
virtues were appreciated, her own inferiority was 
•felt more painfully ; and while associating with 
her, the recollections of tjie past returned more 
than ever, embittered by temorse. Sir George 



Wilmot and Lilla /Graham were also guests at 
Oakwood. The former declared he had seldom 
anchored in moorings so congenial to his taste. 
In Lilla the effects of happiness and judicious 
treatment were already distinctly visible. The 
young men spent the Christmas recess at home, 
and added much to the hilarity of their domes- 
tic circle; nor must we forget Arthur Myrvin, 
who spent as much of his time at Oakwood as bis 
duties permitted, the friendship of Herbert Ham- 
ikon doing much to remove the bitter feelings 
which often still possessed him. He would at 
first have shunned the invitation, but yainly he 
strove to do so ; for thei-e was one fair object there 
who held him with an iron chain, vvhich excited 
while it bound him. He could not break it 
asander, though peace he felt was flying from his 
grasp. 



CHAPTEE X. 

''GebtBtjde s letters this morning-have brought 
her some extraordinarily agreeable tidings," ex- 
claiiiied Lady Florence Lyle, gayly, as her sister 
entered the breakfast-room rather later than usual. 

"On my honor, her countenance is rather a 
clearer index than usual to day," observed the 
marqnis, laughing. "Well, Gertrude, wbat is 
it?" 

" News fi»m Eugene," ezclBimed Lady Enrily 
mid Lord Louis in a breath ; "he is going to be 
married. Either Miss Manvers or Miss GreviTle 
have consented to take him for better or worse," 
added Lord Louis, laughing. " Gertrude, allow 
me to congratulate you on the gift of a new sis- 
ter, who, as the wife of ray right honorable broth- 
er the Earl of St. Eval, will be dearer to you thau 
any- other bearing the same relationship." 

" Reserve your congratulations, Louis, till they 
are needed," replied Lady Gertrude, fixing hei 
eyes steadily on Caroline's face, which Was rapid 
ly changing from pale to crimson. 

" I have no such exciting news to communi 
cate," she added, very quietly. " Eugene is in 
England, and alone." 

"In England!" repeated Percy, starting up; 
" I am delighted to hear it. I just know enough 
of him to wish most ardently to know more. 
Will he not join us ? He surely will not winter 
at Castle Malvern alone, like a hermit, surronnd- 
ed by snows ; if he do, he is a bachelor confirm- 
ed : not a hope for his restoration to the con- 
genial warmth of life." 

"He has no such intention," replied Lady 
Gertrude, smiling; "our present happy circle 
has too many attractions to permit his resting 
quietly in solitude, and, with Mr. and Mrs. Ham- 
ilton's kind permission, will join us here by Christ- 
•mas eve." 

" There are few whom we shall be so pleased 
to welcome as my noble young friend St. Eval," 
answered Mr. Hamilton, instantly; "few whose 
society I so much prize, both for myself and my 
sons." 

" And the minstrel's harp shall sleep no more, 
but wake her boldest chords lo welcome such a 
guest to Oakwood's aged walls," exclaimed Em- 
meline, gayly, 

" Thus I giVe yon leave to welcome him ; but 
if he take my place with you in our evening 
•walks, I shall -wish him back again at Monterosa 
in a twinkling," observed Lord Louis, in the 
same gay tone, and looking archly at his fair 
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companion; " whai Eugene appears, my reign 
is always over." 

" Louis, I shall pat you under the command 
of Sir George Wilmot," said his father, laughing, 
however, with the rest of the circle. 

" Ay, ay, do ; the sea is just the berth for such 
youngsters as these," remarked the old admiral, 
clapping his hand kindly on the lad's shoulder. 

"While such badinage was passing, serious 
thoughts were occupying the minds of more 
than one individual of that circle. It would be 
difficult to define the feelings of Caroline as she 
heard that St. Eval was in England, and coming 
to Oakwood. Had he so soon conquered his af- 
fections, that he could associate with li^eron terms 
of friendly intimacy 1 She longed to confess to 
hbr mother her many conflicting feelings; she 
felt that her earnest prayers were her own, but 
shame prevented all disclosure. She could not 
admit that she now loved that very man whom 
she had once treated with silch contempt and 
scorn, rejected with proud indifference. Even 
her mother, her fond mother, would say her 
present feelings were a just punishment for the 
past, and that she could not bear^ Inwardly she 
resolved that not a 'word should pass her lips; 
she would suffer unshrinkingly, and in silence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, and the Marquis and 
Marchioness lof Malvern also became engrossed 
with the same siibject ; the latter had seen and 
highly approved of their son's attentions to Cai'o- 
line, and appeared gratified by the manner in 
which she accepted tliem. Disappointment and 
indignation for a time succeeded the young earl's 
departure for the Continent, but the friendship so 
long subsisting between the families prevented 
all uupleasant feeling, except, perhaps, a little 
toward Caroline herself. They gladly welcomed 
the intelligence thatfSt. Bval was in England, 
and wished to joia"'|hem at Oakwood, for they 
hailed it as a sign that his fancy had been but 
fleeting, and was now entirely conquered. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hamilton thought the same, though to 
them it was far more a matter of disappointment 
than rejoicing; but hope mingled almost uncon- 
sciously with regret, and they too were pleased 
that he was about to become their guest. 

Lady Gertrude's eyes -were more than once 
during that morning fixed on Caroline, as the 
subject of St. Eval's travels and residence abroad 
were discussed, but she was silent; whatever 
were her secret reflections, they were confined 
within the recesses of her own heart. 

Lord St. Eval came, and with him fresh enjoy- 
ment for Percy and Herbert; and even for young 
Myrvin, who found nothing in the society of the 
young nobleman to wound his pride by recalling 
to his mind his own inferior rank. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton fancied they had read his character be- 
fore; but their previous intimacy had not dis- 
covered those many pleasing qualifications which 
domestic amusements and occupations betrayed. 
Much of his reserve was now bamshed ; his man- 
ners were as easy and as free frompride or hau- 
teur as his conversation, though chaste and intel- 
lectual, was from pedantry. To all the Individ? 
aals of that happ^circle he was the same ; as kind 
and as gay to Bmmeline and EUen as to his own 
sisters; there might, perhaps, have been a de- 
gree of reserve in his demeanor toward Caroline, 
but that, except to those principaUy concerned, 
might not have been remarked, for bis inter- 
course with her was even more general than with 
others. Bmmeline and Ellen, or even LlUa, was 



often his selected companion for a walk, but such 
an invitation never extended to Caroline, and 
yet he could never be said either to neglect or 
shun her; and she, shrinking, from attracting his 
notice as much as she had once before courted 
it, an impassable yet invisible barrier seemed tO' 
exist between them. In St. Eval's manner, his, 
mother and Lady Gertrude read that his feelings 
were not conquered; that he was struggling to 
subdue them, and putting tiei;- subjection to the 
proof; but Caroline and her parents imagined, 
and with bitter pain, that, much as he had once 
esteemed and loved lier, a feeling of indifference 
now possessed him. 

Herbert found pleasure in the society of tlje 
youpg earl, for St. Eval had penetrated the se- 
cret pf his and Mary's love, though with innate 
delicacy he refrained from noticing it further 
than constantly to make Mary his theme during 
Ijis walks with Herbert, and speaking of her con- 
tinually to the &mily, warming, the heart of Bm- 
meline yet, more in bis favor by his sincere ad- 
miration of her friend. He gave an excellent ac- 
qount of her health, which she had desired hi in 
to assure her friends the, air of Italy had quite 
restored. He spoke jn warm admiration of her 
enthusiasm,li^rlo,ve of nature, of all which called 
forth the more exalted feelings ; of her unaffect- 
ed goodness, which had rendered her a favor- 
ite, spite of her being a foreigner and a Protest- 
ant, throughout the whole hamlet of Mouterosa : 
and as he thus spoke, the anxious eye of Mrs. 
Hamilton ever rested on her Herbert, who could 
read in that glance how true and fond was the 
sympathy which not once since he had confided 
in her his happiness had he regretted that he had 
sought. , . , 

The remaining period of the Marquis of Mal- 
vern's sojourn at Oakwood passed rapidly away 
withont any event of sufficient importance to find 
a place in these pages. They left Oakwood at 
the latter end of January for St. Eval's beautiful 
estate in Cornwall, where they intended to re-, 
main a month ere they went to London, about 
the same time as Mr-THamilton's family. That 
month was a quiet one at Oakwood ; all their 
guests had departed, aud, except occasional visits 
from Arthur Myrvin and St. Eval, their solitude 
was uninterrupted. ' 

St. Eval's estate was situated a few miles in- 
land from the banks of the Tamar, one of the 
most beautiful spots bordering that most beauti- 
ful rjver. He was wont leisurely to seuI down 
the stream to Plymouth, and thence to Oakwood, 
declaring the ifistance was a mere trifle; but, 
nevertheless, it was sufficiently long for Mr. 
Hamilton sometimes to marvel at the taste of his 
noble fnend, which led him often twice, and reg- 
ularly once a week, to spend a few hours, never 
more, at Qakwood, when he knew they siipuld 
so soon meet in London. St. Eval did not solve 
the mystery, but continued his visits, bringing 
cheerfulness and pleasure wrheneyer he appear- 
ed, and bididing hope glow unconsciously in each 
parent's heart, though, had they looked for its 
foundation, they would have found nothing, in 
the yoimg earl's manner to justify its encourage- 
ment. 

In March Mr. Hamilton's family once more 
sought their residence in Berkeley Square, about 
a week after the Marquis of Malvern's arrival ; 
and this season the feelings of the sisters relative 
to the gayeties in which they were now both to 
jningle were more equal. The bright hues with 
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which Caroline had before regarded them had 
fiided — too soon and too painfully, indeed. 

She had been deceived) and in that word, 
when applted to a young, laspiring, trnating miiid, 
what anguish does it Dot compriBe. True, she 
deserved her chastisettient, not only that she had 
acted the part of a deceiver to one who trusted 
her far more than she had done Lord AlphiDg- 
ham, but willfully she had blinded herself to her 
own feelings, that she might prcJve her independ- 
ence ; yet these facts lessened not the bitterness 
cif feeling which was now often hers. But she 
did not relinquish society ; the dread of encoun- 
tering Lord Alphingham was not strong enough 
to overcome her secret wish that, by her conduct 
in society, she might prove to St. Eval that, al- 
though unworthy to be selected as his wife, she 
would yet endeavor to regain his esteem. She had 
■IresSived to think less of herself and more of oth- 
ers, and thus become more amiable in their sight, 
and not feel so many mortifications, as by her 
constant desire for universal homage she had pre^ 
viously endured. She knew the task was diffi- 
cult so to conquer herself, and doubting her own 
strength, was led to seek it where alone it could 
be found. To none did. sbe confess these secret 
feelings and determination ; calmly and steadily 
«be looked forward, and so successfully had she 
schooled herself to submission, that no word or 
sign as yet betrayed to her parents the real state 
<w her affections. i 

Emmeline'S dislike to London had abated as 
much as had her sister's glowing anticipations. 
Thqr were now only to be four months in the 
metropolis; the strict routine of masters, etc., 
was at an end, and she was to accompany Mrs. 
Hamilton whenever she went out. She left Oak- 
wood with regret, and the society and conversa- 
tion of' Arthur Myrvin were missed more often 
in London than she chose to confess i but enjoy- 
ment was ever found for Emmeline — life was still 
a romance to her. In the society of London, as 
in the cottages of Oakwood, she was beloved, and 
she was happy ; but those of the opposite sex, 
much as they thronged around her, had no more 
thought of demanding such a being in marriago 
than she had of what is termed making con- 
quests. It was therefore with feelings of much 
less anxiety Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton mitigled in 
society this season, ibr the conduct of both their 
daughters was such as to aSord them satisfaction. 

Some changes had taken place in many of the 
personages with whom we are acquainted since 
the last time we beheld them. Short and eva- 
nescent is fashionable popularity. Lord Alpfaing- 
ham's reign might be, m a degree, considered 
over. Some rumors had been floating over the 
town at that tiipe of the year when, in all prob- 
ability, he thought himself most secure, that is, 
when London society is dispelled — rumors 
which had the effect of excluding him from most 
of those circles in which Mr. Hamilton's family 
mingled, and' withdrawing from him in a great 
measure the friendship of Monti'ose Grahame, 
who, the soul of honor himself, shrunk from any 
connection with one whose reputation the faint- 
est breath had stained. Yet still there were ' 
many who regarded these ramors as the mere | 
whisperings of envy, and with them he was as 
much a favorite as ever. Among these was An- 1 
nie Grahame, whose marked preference more | 
than atoned to the viscount for her father's cold- j 
ness. In vajn Grahame commanded that his ', 
daughter should chmige her manner toward him. | 



She, who had prevailed on a daughter to disobey 
this very mandate from the lips of an indulgent 
parent, was not likely to regard that of the fa- 
ther whose sternness and often uncalled-for se- 
verity had completely alienated her afiections, 
and Lord Alphingham had now another urgent 
reason to flatter Annie!s vanity and make her 
his own. , ^ 

A distant relation and godmother of Lady Hel- 
en Grahame had, most unexpectedly, left her at 
her death sole heiress to a handsome fortune, 
which was to descend undivided to her elder 
daiighter, and thus to Annie's other attractions 
was now added that all-omnipotent charm, the 
knowledge that she was an heiress, not perhaps 
to any very large property, but qnite sufficient 
to most agreeably enlarge the fortune of any gen- 
tleman vvho would venture to take her for better 
or worse. One would have supposed that now 
every wish of this aspiring young lady was grat. 
ified ; but no. It inattered not, fbpugh crowds 
were at her feet, that when they met, which was 
very seldom, even Caroline was no longer her 
rival ; all the affection she possessed was lavish- 
ed without scruple on Lord Alphingham, and ev- 
ery thought was turned, every effort directed to- 
wai'd the accomplishment of that one design/' 
So deeply engrossed was she in this resolution, 
that she had no time nor thought to annoy Caro- 
line, as she had intended, except in exercising 
to its full extent her power over Lord Alpbing- 
ham whenever she was present, in which the 
viscount's own irritated feelings toward her ably 
assisted. Caroline felt the truth of her mother's 
words, that Lord Alphingham, indeed, had never 
honorably loved her ; that Annie's conduct justi- 
fied Mrs. Hamilton's pcejudice ; and as her heart 
shrunk in sadness from the retrospection of these 
truths, it swelled in yet warmer affection, not 
only toward her fond and watchful mother, but 
toward the friends that mother's judicious clioice 
.selected and approved.; 

Cecil .Grahame had been continually in the 
habit of drawing upon bis mother's cash for the 
indulgence of his Extravagant pleasures, and 
Lady Helen had thoughtlessly satisfied all his 
wishes, without being in the least aware of tlio 
evil propensities she was thus encouraging. It 
was not till Cecil was about to leave Eton lor the 
University that she 'was at all startled at the 
amount of his debts, and then her principal alarm 
arose more from the dread of her husband's an. 
ger toward her son, if he discovered the fact, 
than from any maternal anxiety for Cecil's un- 
steady principles. Her only wish was to pay 
off these numerous debts without disclosing them 
to the husband she so weakly dreaded. How 
could she obtain so large a sum, even from her 
own banker, and thus apply it, without his knowl- 
edge and assistance? The very anticipation of 
so much trouble terrified her almost into a fit of 
illness; and rather than exert her energies or ex-' 
pose her son to his father's wratli, she would de- 
scend to deceit, and implore his assistance in ob- 
taining the whole amount, on pretense that she 
required it for the payment of her own expenses 
and debts of honor. She imagined that she had 
sunk too low in her husband's esteem to sink 
much lower; and therefore, if her requiring 
money to discharge debts of honor exposed hei 
yet more to his conter^ipt, it was not of much 
consequence; besides, if it were, she could not 
help it, a phrase with which Lady Helen ever 
contrived to silence the rebukes of couerieuce 
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when they troabled her, which, however, was 
not often. 

She acted accordingly ; but as she met the 
glance of her husband, a glance in which sad- 
ness triumphed over severity, she was tempted 
to throw herself at his feet, arid beseech him not 
to imagine her the dissipated woman her words 
betrayed, for Lady Helen loved her husband as 
much as such a nature could love; but, of all 
things, she hated a scene, and though every linib 
trembled with emotion, she permitted him to 
leave hfer, stung almost to madness by the dis- 
closure her request implied. Did she play ? was 
that fatal propensity added to her numerous oth- 
er errors T and yet never had any thing fallen 
under his eye to prove that She did. And, what 
debts had she contracted to demand such a sum} 
Graham e felt She had deceived him ; that the 
money had never been expended on herself; 
but he would not torture himself by demanding 
a ti-ue and full disclosure. The conduct of his 
children had ever grieved him ; and fearing too 
justly the request of his wife related to them, 
madly and despairingly he closed his eyes and 
his lips, thus probably encouraging an evil which 
he might have prevented. He delivered the 
stated sum, and that same day made over to his 
wife's own unchecked disposal the whole of that 
fortune which, when first inherited, she had vol- 
untarily placed in his hands as trustee for her- 
self and for her daughter, to whom it would de- 
scend. Briefly he resigned the' ofSce she had 
entreated him to take, sternly observing that An- 
nie had better moderate her expectations, as, did 
Lady Helen frequently incur such heavy debts, 
not much was likely to descend to her daughter. 
It was a great deal too much trouble for Lady 
Helen to expostulate, and, if any feeling predom- 
inated to conquer the pang occasioijed by Gra- 
hame's determination, it was relief that she might 
now assist Cecil, if he shodld require it, without 
fkpplying to his father. 

Montrose Grahame was naturalljj not only an 
excellent, but a judicious man; but to a great 
extent his judgment had deserted him when he 
selected Lady Helen as his wife. Had he been 
united to a woman in whose jud^eut and firm- 
ness he could confide, he would nave been quite 
as much respected and beloved in his family as 
were Mr. Hamilton and the Marquis of Malvern 
in theirs ; but now neither respect nor affection 
was extended toward him, except, perhaps, by 
Lilla, and unconsciously by Lady Helen. Se- 
verity constantly indulged was degenerating into 
moroseness, and feelings continually controlled 
giving place to coldness a.nd distrust. It was 
fortunate for Lilla's happiness, and, as it after- 
ward proi?iB, for her father's, that she was now 
under the Kindly care of Mrs. Douglas, for, con- 
stantly irritated with his elder girl, who, it must 
be owned, gave him abundant cause, that irrita- 
tion and suspicion would undoubtedly have ex- 
tended toward his younger, and at once have de- 
stroyed the gei^tleness and amiability which Mrs. 
Douglas was so carefully and tenderly fostering. 
Mr. and Mrs^ Hamilton saw this change, and re- 
gretted it ; but their influence, powerful as it was, 
could be of no avail in counteraicting the effect 
of domestic annoyances, paternal anxiety, and 
constantly-aroused irritation. Of all the evils in 
life, domestic discord is one of the greatest, one 
under which the heart bleeds the most ; want of 
sympathy always prevents or banishes affection. 
Had Gr^ame been a careless, selfish man, he 



might possibly have been happier ; his very sens- 
itiveness was bis bane. The silly weaknesses 
of his wife might partially have lessened his love 
for htfr ; but his children, with all their faults, 
were dear to their father ; they knew not, guessed 
not, how much his happiness was centered in 
theirs ; how his heart was rent with anguish ev- 
ery time that duty, as he imagined, called on him 
to be severe. Had he followed the dictates of his 
nature, he would rather have ruined his children 
by over-indulgence than severity ; but tlie hope 
of counteracting the eSfCt of their mother's wefik- 
ness had guided his mistaken treatment. Could 
his inmost soul have been read by those who con- 
demned his harshness, they would have sincerely 
pitied the keen and agonized sensitiveness with 
which he felt the alienation of their affections. 
Much as he saw to blame in Annie, had she ever 
given him one proof of filial love, all would have 
been forgiven, and the blessing of a parent been 
her own in all she did or wished. Had Cecil 
confessed those errors of which he was conscious 
that he was guilty to his father, he would have 
found a true and tender friend, who would have 
led his naturally good, though too yielding char- 
acter aright, and misery to both might have been 
spared ; but such was not to be ; and in the fates 
of Alfred Greville and Cecil Grahame we may 
chance to perceive that,^hatever may be the 
difficulties surrounding ntr, however blighted 
may appear the produce of her anxious labors, 
yet reward will attend the firm, religions moth- 
er, however difficult may be the actual fulfillment 
of her duties ; while that mother who, surrounds 
ed by luxury and prosperity, believes, by un- 
qualified indulgence, she is firmly binding her 
offspring in the observance of love and duty, will 
reap but too bitter fi-uit!S 

It was when in the presence of the Duchess 
of Rothbury Caroline felt most uincomtortable. 
The family were as cordial as eSter, but there 
was somewhat in the cold, penetrating eye of her 
grace that bade her almost unconsciously shrink 
from meeting its glance. In the previous season 
the duchess had ever singled Caroline out as an 
object of her especial regard, a circumstance so 
unusual in one of her character, that it rendered 
her present haughty Coldness more difficult to 
bear. Caroline ^vould have borne it in silence 
had it only extended toward herself, but it ap- 
peared as if both Emmeline and Ellen shared the 
contempt she perhaps had justly called forth on 
herself, as the duchess, tenacious of her penetra- 
tive powers, feared to honor either of them with 
her favor, lest she should be again deceived. Car- 
oline longed to undeceive her on this point, to 
give her a just estimate of both her sister and 
cousin's character, acknowledge how far super^r. ■ 
in filial respect and affection, as well as in idhate 
integrity and uprightness, they were to herself; 
but her mother entreated her to let tim3 do its 
work, and wait till the duchess herself discovered 
they were not what she either believed they were 
or might be, and she checked her wish. 

We will here mention a circumstance which 
occurred in Mr. Hamilton's family soon after their 
arrival in town, which occasioned Mrs. Hamilton 
some uneasiness. Ellen's health was now per- 
fectly re-established, and on Miss Harcourt's un- 
expected departure, Mrs. Hamilton had determ- 
ined on introducing her niece with Emmeline 
in the present season. If Lucy had remained in 
her family, Ellen would not have made her d^but 
till the following year ; not that her age was any 
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obstacle, for thei-e were only eight months differ- 
ence between her and Emmehne, but her retir- 
ing disposition and delicacy of constitution caused 
Mrs. Hamilton to think' this plan the most advis- 
ably. When,liowevef, there was no longer any 
exciise with regkrd to failing health, and no Miss 
Harcourt with whom her evenings at. homo might 
be more agreeably spent, Mrs. Hamilton, by the 
advice of her hlisbaiid, changed her intention; 
and Emmeline dven made a jobe with Ellen on 
the admirable fun they should ha^re together, re- 
joicing that such an important event in the lived 
of each Should take place on the same day. It 
SO happened that Ellen never appeared lb enter 
into her cousin's everlasting merriment on this 
subject ; still, she said nothing for or against till 
the day all-important with the ordfering theii- ele- 
gant dresses for the occasion. Timidly arid hesi- 
tatingly she then ventured to entreat her aunt 
Etill to adhere to her fii'st plan, and allow her to 
Tcmaiti quietly at home, under the care of Ellis, 
till the_ following year. Mrs. Hamilton and her 
cousins iot>ked at her with astonishment ; but the 
former smilingly replied she could not indulge 
her niece in what appeared an unfounded fincy. 
The dress she shoula order, for she hoped Ellen 
would change her mind before thfe day arrived, 
as, unless a very good reason were given, she 
could not grant her request. Ellen appeared dis- 
tressed ; but the conversation changed, and the 
subject was not resumed till the day actually ar- 
rived, in the evening of which she was to accom- 
pany her aunt to a ball at the Marchioness of Mal- 
vern's, and two days after they were all engaged 
at a dinner-party at the Earl of Elmore's. 

Summoning all her courage, Ellen entered her 
aunt's boudoir in the morning, and again made 
her request with au earnestness that almost start- 
led Mrs. Hamilton, particularly as it was accom- 
panied by a depression of manner, which she now 
did not very often permit to obtain the ascend- 
ency. With affectionate persuasiveness, she de- 
manded the reason of this extraordinary resolu- 
tion, and surprise gave way to some displeasure 
when she found Ellen bad really none to give. 
Her only entreaty was that she might not be de- 
sired to gb out till the next year. 

" But why, my dear Ellen? You must have 
some reason for this intended seclusion. Last 
year I fancied you wished much to accompany 
us, and I ever regretted your delicate health pre- 
vented it. What nas made yon change your mind 
so completely ? Have you any distaste for the 
society iu tvfiich 1 mingle ?" 

Kalteringly, and almost inaudibly, Elleu an- 
swered, " None." 

" Is it a religious motive? Do your piinciples 
revolt from the amusements which are noVv he- 
fore you 7 Tell me candidly, Ellen. You know 
nothing djspleases me so much as myste^ ; I can 
forgive every thing else, for then I know, our rel- 
ative positions, and am satisfied you are not going 
far wrong ; but when every reason is studiously 
concealed, I can not guess the truth, and I must 
fancy it is, at least, a mistaken notion blinding 
your better judgment. I did not expect a second 
mystery from you, Ellen." 

Mrs. Hamiltoh's expressive voice clearly de- 
noted she was displeased, and her niece, after 
two or three ineflectilal efforts to prevent it, final- 
ly burst into tears. 

" I do not wish to be harsh with yOu, or accuse 
you unjustly," continued her aunt, softened at the 
nnaffeoted grief she beheld; " but if your reason 



be a good one, why do you so carefully conceal 
it ? You have been lately so very open with me, 
and appeared to regard me so truly as your friend, 
that your present conduct is to me not only a rid- 
dle, but a [lainful reflection. Is it because your 
conscience forbids 7 I'erhaps in your solitary mo- 
ments you have fancied that worldly amusements, 
even in the moderate way in which we regard 
tb^m, unfits us for more serious considerations, 
and you fear perhaps to confess that such is your 
reason, because it will seem a reproach to' me. 
If such really be your motive, do not leaf to con- 
fess it, my dear gii'l ; I should be the very last to' 
urge you to do any thiilg that is against your ideat 
of what is ri»ht. To prove the fallacy of such 
reasoning, to show you that you may be truly re- 
ligious vi^ithout eccentricity, I certainly should 
endeavor to do, but I would not force you to go 
Out with me till my arguments had convinced 
you. I fancy, by your blushing cheek, that I 
have really guessed 06 cause Of yoiir extraordi- 
nary resolution, aitd sorry as I shall be if I have, 
yet apy reason, however mistaken, is better than 
A continued mystery." 

" Indeed, indeed, I am not so good as you be- 
lieVe me," replied Ellen, with much emotjon. 
" It is not the religious motive you imagine that 
urges me to sict contrary to your wishes. Didiyipu 
know my reason, I am sure you would not blajoid 
me ; but do not, pray do not command me to tell 
you. I must obey if^ou dt(, and then — " 

" And then, if I approve of your reason, as you 
say I shall, what is it that you fear 7 Why; if 
your conscience does not reproacli you, do you 
still hide it from me 7" 

Ellen was painfully silent. Mrs. Hamilton con- 
tinued, in a tone of marked displeasure, " I fear 
I am to find myself again deceived in you, Ellen, 
though in what manner as yet I know not. I 
will not do such extreme violence to your incW- 
nation.-; as to command you to yield to my wish- 
es. » If you desire so much to remain at home, 
do so; but lean not engage to make ati'y excuse 
for you. Neither failing health nor being too 
young can I now bring forward ; I must answer 
all inquiries foj you with the truth, that your own 
wishes, which ' 1 could not by persuasion over- 
come, alone keep you at home. My conscience 
will still be clear irom the reproaches so plenti- 
fully showered on me by the world last season, 
that I feared to bring forward my orphan niece 
with my daughters, lest her charms should rival 
theirs." 

" Did the ill-natured and ignorant dare to say 
such a thing of you 7" demanded Ellen, slarded 
at this remark. 

"They knew not the cause of yopr never ap- 
pearing in public, and tberefote, as appearances 
were against me, scrupled not to condemn." 

" And do you heed them 7 Do these remarks 
affect you?" exclaimed Ellen, earnestly. 

" No, Ellen. I have done my duty; I will still 
do it, undisturbed by such idle calumnies, even 
sbonld they now be believed by those whose 
opinions I value ; who, from your seclusion, may 
imagine they have'good reason. In my conduct 
toward you the last two years I have nothing to 
reproach myself." 

" The last two years. Oh, never, never, from 
the first moment I was under your care, never 
can your conduct to me have given you cause for 
self-reproach, dearest aunt. Oh, do not say that 
the gratification of my wishes will give rise to 
a suspicion so unjust, so unfounded," entreated 
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Ellen, seizing with impetuosity the hand of her 
aunt. 

" In all probability it will ; but do not speak in 
this strain now, Ellen; it accords not well with 
the mystery of your words," and Mrs. Hamiltou 
coldly withdrew her hand. Tliere was a mo- 
ment's silence, for Ellen had turned aWay, pained 
to her heart's core, and soon after she quitted. the 
room to seek her own, where, throwing herself 
on a low seat by the side of her couch, she gave 
way to an unrestrained and violent flow of tears. 
Mrs. Hamilton little knew the internal struggle 
hef niece was enduring, the cause of het seclu- 
sion ; that the term of her self-condemned proba- 
tion was not fulfilled ; that the long, tedious task 
was not accomplished ; that it was for this pur^ 
pose she so earnestly desired that her time might 
not be occupied by amusement till her task was 
done, the errors of her earlier years atoned. Mrs. 
Hamilton had seldom felt more thoroughly dis- 
pleased and hurt with her niece than at the pres- 
ent moment. Gentle, and invulnerable as she 
ever seemed to irritation, open as the day her- 
self, she had' ever endeavored to frame her chil- 
dren's characters in the like manner ; ingenuous- 
ness always obtained forgiveness, whatever might 
have been the mistake or fault. Ellen had al- 
ways been a subject of anxiety and watchful- 
ness ; but the last two years her reserve had so 
entirely given place to candor, that solicitude had 
much decreased till recalled by the resolution we 
have recQi'ded. Had Ellen alleged any reason 
whatever, all would have been well ; Mrs. Ham- 
ilton would not have thought on the subiect so 
seriously. A mystery in her conduct had once 
before been so productive of anguish, that Mrs. ! 
Hamilton could not think with her usual calm- j 
ness and temper on the circumstance. 

It was so long before EUeu regained her com- 
posure, that traces of tears were visible even | 
when she joined the family at dinner, and were 
remarked by her uncle, who jestingly demauded 
what could occasion signs of grief at such an im- ! 
portant era in her life. Vainly Ellen hoped her 
aunt would spare her the pain of answering by i 
even expressmg her displeasure at her resolu- 
tion, but she waited in vain, and she was com- 1 
p'elled to own that the era of her life, to which 
her uncle so playfully referred, was postponed by 
her own earnest desire till the next season. | 

Mr. Hamilton put down his knife and fork in 
unfeigned astonishment. " Why, what is the 
meaning of this sudden change ?" he exclaimed. 
" You were not wont to be capricious, Ellen. ' 
Will your aunt explain this marvelous mystei-y ?" 

" I am sorry I can not," Mrs. Hamilton replied, 
in a tone that plainly betrayed to the quick ears 
of her husband that she was more than usually 
disturbed. " I am not in Ellen's confidence ; 
her resolution is as extraordinary to me as to you, 
for she has given me no reason."' Mr. Hamilton 
said no more, but he looted vexed, and Ellen did 
not feel more comfortable. He detained her as 
she was about to leave the room, and briefly de- ' 
manded in what manner she intended to employ 
the many hours which, now that Miss Harcourt 
was away, she would have to herself. A crim- 
son flush mounted to Ellen's temples as he spoke 
— a flush that, combined with the hesitating tone ' 
in which she answered, " to read and work," i 
might well justify the sternness of tone and man- , 
ner with which.fier uncle replied. ] 

" Ellen, had you never deceived us, I might 
tnist you, spite of that flushed cheek and hesita- ' 



ting tone ; as it is; your conduct the last two yeari 
urges rae to do so, notwithstanding appearances) 
ana all I say is, beware how you deceive me a 
second time." 

Ellen's cheek lost its color," and became for the 
space of a minute pale as death ; so much so, that 
Mrs. Hamilton regretted her husband should have 
spoken so severely. KaUying her energies, EUeu 
replied, in a steady but very low voice, 

" My ' conduct, uncle, during my aunt's and 
your absence from home, has been and shall ever 
be open to the inspection of all your household. 
I am too well aware that I am undeserving of 
your confidence, but I appeal to Ellis, on whose 
fidelity I know you rely, to prove to you in this 
case you suspect me unjustly." The last word 
was audible, but that was all ; and, deeply pained, 
Ellen retired to her own room, which she did not 
quit even to see her favorite cousin decked for 
the ball. Emmeline sought her, however, and 
tried by kisses to recall the truant rose, the ban- 
ished smile i but Mrs. Hamilton did not come to 
wish her good night, and Ellen's heart was heavy. 

Some few days passed, and Mrs. Hamilton ac- 
cepted; three several invitations without again 
expressing her wishes; but, tliongli the subject 
was hot resumed, equal perplexity existed in the 
minds of both aunt and niece. Ellen did not ac- 
cuse Mrs. Hamilton of unkindness, but she could 
not fail to perceive that she no longer retained 
her confidence, and that knowledge painfully dis- 
tressed the orphan!s easily excited feelings. An- 
other circumstance gave her additional pain ; her 
strange and apparently capricious behavior had 
been casually mentioned to Herbert, and he, 
aware that his advice was always acceptable to 
Ellen, ventured to remonstrate with her, and 
playfully to reason her out of what he termed her 
extraordinary fancy for seclusion. Some indefin- 
able Sensation ever prevented Ellen fi'om speak- 
ing or writing to Herbert as she would have done 
to any other member of the family, but she an- 
swered him, acknowledging she deserved his 
hinted reproach, but owning that she could not 
change her conduct, even in compliance with his 
request ; nevertheless, it grieved her much to 
know that he, whose approbation she uncon 
scionsly but ardently wished to gain, should be- 
lieve her the capricious, unaccountable being it 
was evident he did : still she persevered. These, 
and whatever more she might have to endure, 
were but petty trials, to which her secretly chas- 
tened mind might bend, but should not weakly 
bow. She knew, if her aunt were conscious of 
her intention, much as perhaps she might ap- 
prove of the motive, she would deem it a need- 
less sacrifice, and probably prohibit its continu- 
ance ; or, if she permitted and encoui-svged it, the 
merit of her action would no longer exist ; nor 
could she, indeed, while in the enjoyment of 
praise, have finished a task commenced and car- 
ried on pui'ely for the sake of duty, and as an 
atonement for the past, by the sacrifice of incli- 
nation, make peace with the gracious God she 
had ofiended.yi'etty trials were welcome then, 
for if she metnhem with a Christian temper, a 
Christian spirit, she might hope that, whatever 
she might endure, she was progressing in His 
paths " whose ways are pleasantness and whose 
paths are peace ;"jcou]d she but remove the lin- 
gering displeasure and distrust of her aunt aud 
uncle, she would be quite hap|^. 

It so happened that Brameline's next enrage- 
meut was to the opera, which was always Ellen's 
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greatest conquest of inclination. She bad amused 
nerself by superintending her couain's dressing, 
and a sigh so audibly escaped that Emmeline in- 
stantly exclaimed, 

" Ellen, you know you would like to go with 
us. In the name of all that is incomprehensible, 
why do yoii stay at home ?" ' 

" Because, much, as I own I should like to go 
with you, I like belter to stay at home." 

" You really are the spirit of contradiction, 
Ellen. What did you «igh for J" 

" Not for the opera, Emmeline." 

"Thep why?" 

" Because I can not bear ta feel my aunt has 
lost her confidence in me." 

" You are marvelously silly, Ellen ; mamma is 
just the same to you as usual ; I have observed 
no difference." ^ , 

seen, it is 



as never 
understand what I 
mean." 

"Npr do I ever wish to feel it. But do not 
look so sorrowful, dear Ellen; mamma's cold- 
ness is an awful thing to encounter, I own." 

" If you have never felt it, how can you judge !" 
said a playful voice beside them, for Emmeline 
had been too deeply eiigrossed in arranging and 
disarranging a wreath of roses in her hair, and 
Ellen too much engaged in her own thoughts, to 
notice the entrance of Mrs. Hamilton. i 

" Is it possible you are not yet ready, Emme- ! 
line 7 What have you been about?" j 

"Teasing Ellen, mamma; besides, Fanny was '■ 
engaged, and _ could not please myself." 

" Or rather you were disinclined for exertion. 
I' have been watching you the last few moments, 
and you have played with that J)retty wreath till 
it is nearly spoiled." 

"I plead guilty, dear mamma; but let Fanny 
come, and I will be ready in a second," answer- 
ed Emmeline, looking archly and caressingly in 
her mother's face. Mrs. Hamilton smiled, and 
turned as if to speak to her niece, but Ellen was 
gone. She was sitting in her Own room a few 
minutes afterward, endeavoring to collect her 
thoughts suifioiently to understand the book of 
the new opera which her cousin had lent her, 
when she was interrupted by a hand gently 
placed upon the leaves. 

" So coldness is felt, not seen, is it, my dear 
Ellen ? Well, then, let that kiss banish it for- 
ever,'! exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton, encircling the 
delicate form of her niece with her arm. "• I 
have been more distant and unkind, perhaps, 
than was necessary, but your mysterious resolu- 
tion in'itated me beyond forbeas^snce, and I have 
been very unjust and very cruel, have I not? 
Will you forgive me ?" 

Ellen looked up in her face, and, unable to 
control her feelings, threw her arms around her 
and bui'st into tears. 

" Nay, dearest, do not let me leave you in 
tears. lam satisfied you have some good reason 
for your conduct, though my usual penetration is 
entirely at fault. Will you quite content me by 
looking steadily in my face, and assuring rae that 
your conscience never reproaches your conduct 7 
I shall not hjive one lingering doubt then." 

Ellen smiled through her tears as she tried to 
obey, but her lip so quivered as she answered, 
that Mrs. Hamilton laughingly added, "That 
would never do in a court of justice, my silly lit- 
tle girl; no one would pronounce you innocent 



if thus tearfully affirmed j but as you generally 
compel me to regret severity, when I do venture 
to use it, I must be content to let you follow your 
own inclinations this year at least. Next season 
I give you no such license '^ nolens volenSf as Percy 
would say, I must take you out with me ; you 
shall not hide yourself in solitude; but I do not 
fancy your resplution will hold good even the re- 
maiiider of this season,'' she added, smilingly. 

" Po not, pray. do not try to turn me from it, 
my dear, Isind aunt,", said Ellen, earnestly ; " I 
do not deserve this indalgence from you, for I 
know how much you dislike concealment; but 
indeed, indeed, you shall never regret your kind- 
ness. I do not, I will not abuse it ; it is only be- 
cause, because — " she hesitated. 

" Do not excite my curiosity too painfully, 
Ellen, in return for my indulgence," said Mrs. 
Hamilton, sportively. 

" No, dear aunt, I only wish to finish a task 1 
have set myself, and my various avocations dii^; 
ing the day prevent my having any time, nnleu- 
I take it from such amusements," said Ellen, 
blijshing as she spoke ; " indeed, that is my real 
and only reason." 

Mrs. Hamilton fixed an anxious glance upon 
her, but, though she really felt satisfied at thij 
avowal, the actual truth never entered her mind. 

"You have quite satisfied me, my dear girl ; I 
will not ask more, and you may stay at home as 
often as you please. Your uncle and I have both 
been very unjust and very severe upon our little 
Ellen, but you have quite disarmed us ; so you 
shall neither feel nor fancy my coldness any 
more. There is Emmeline calling as loudly for 
me as if I were after my time. Good night, 
love. God bless you ! do not sit up tr o late, and 
be as happy as you can." ■ 

"I am quite. happy now," exc,a.med Ellen, 
returning, with delighted eagerness, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton's fond embrace ; and she was happy. For a 
moment she felt lonely as the door closed on her 
aiint's retreating form, but as she roused herself, , 
to seek her work, that feeling fled. When thj(; ' 
nature of her work was sufficiently simple to re- 
quire but little thought, Ellen was accustomed 
to improve herself by committing to memory 
many parts of the Bible suited for prayer, con- 
fession, or praise, so that her thoughts might not 
wander during those solitary hours in the paths 
of folly or of sin, but, once centered on serious 
things, her mind might thence become strength- 
ened and her judgment ripened. 

These lonely hours did much toward the for- 
mation of the orphan's character. Accustomed 
thus to commune with her Creator, to gather 
strength in the solitude of her chamber, she was 
enabled, when her trial came, to meet it with a 
spirit most acceptable to Him who had ordaiu- 
edit. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Lord Malvern's family and Mr. Hamilton's 
were still in town, though the younger members 
of each were longing for the fresh air of the 
country. 

One afternoon, hot and dusty from rapid riding, 
the young Earl St. Eval hastily, and somewhat 
discomposedly, entered his sister Lady Ger- 
trude's private room. 

" Thank Heaven, you are alone !" was his ex- 
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clitmation, as he entered j bat, throwing himself 
moodily on a couch, he did not seem inclined to 
say more. 

" What ia the matter, dear Eugene ? Some- 
thing has disturbed you," said Lady Gertrude, 
Bootfiiiigly, and in a tone tending rather to allay 
his irritation than express her own desire to know 
■whM had happened. 

" Somethiu" — yes, Gertrude, enough to bid me 
forswear England again, and bury myself in a 
desert, where a sigh from your sex could never 
reach me more." 

" Not even mine, Eugene 1" exclaimed his sis- 
ter, laying down her work, and seating herself 
on a stool at his feet, while she looked up in his 
excited features with an expression of fondness 
on her placid countenance. " Would you indeed 
forbid my company, if I implored to share your 
solitude 1" 

VMy sister, my own kind sister, would I, 
could I deprive myself of the blessing, the com- 
fort your presence ever brings?" replied St. 
EvaJ, earnestly. " No, dearest Gertrude, I could 
not refuse you, whatever you might ask." 

" Then tell me now what it is that has disturb- 
ed you thus. With what new fancy are you tor- 
menting yourself?" 

" Nay, this is no fancy; Gertrude. You are, 
you have been wrong from the first, and I am 
too plainly right. Caroline does not and never 
will love me." 

Lady Gertrude started. 

"Have you been again rejected?" she de- 
manded, a dark flush of indignant pride suffusing 
her cheek. 

Lord St. Eval mournfully smiled. 

" You are as summary in your Conclusions as 
you say I am sometimes. No, Gertrude, I have 
not i I feel as if I could not undergo the torture 
I once experienced in saying those words which 
r hoped would seal my happiness." 

" Nay, then, I must say them for you," said 
Lady Gertrude, smiling. " I have watched Car- 
oline narrowly, and I feel so confident she loves 
you, that I would, without the slightest doubt or 
fear, consign your happiness, precious as it ia to 
me, to her disposal." 

" Forbear,? Gertrude, for pity !" exclaimed 
Lord St. Eval, starting up and pacing the room. 
" You saw not what I saw last night, nor heard 
the cold, malicious words warning me against 
her; that even when she had accepted, she was 
false ; or, if she were not false, that she still 
loved anotiier. I saw it in her varying cheek, 
her confused manner ; I heard it in her hurried 
accents, and this morning has confirmed all — all. 
Gertrude, I ever told you my lot was not happi- 
ness ; that as the fate of some men is all bright^ 
so that of others is all gloom, and such is^mine." 

" Eugene, how often must I entreat you not to 
speak thus ? Man's happiness or misery, in a 
gfeat measure, depends upon himself. You have 
often said that when with me, you reason more 
calmly than when you think alone ; only tell me 
coherently what has chanced, and all may not 
be so gloomy as you believe." 

St. Eval sufiered himself to be persuaded, and, 
seating himself beside his sister, he complied 
with her request. 

The fact was simply this. He had returned 
to England, at the entreaty of his sister, determ- 
ined to discover if indeed there existed any hope 
of his at length obtaining Caroline's aifectious. 
Lady Gertrude's letter to him purposely por- 



trayed the many amiable qualities existing in 
Caroline's chaiwcter, and the general tenor of 
her words had led him to resolve that if he could 
indeed make so favorable an impression on her 
heart as to teach her to forget the past, he too 
would banish pride, and secure his happiness, 
and he hoped hers, by a second offer of his hand. 
Her conduct, guarded as it was, had unconscious- 
ly strengthened his hopes, and the last few weeks 
he had relaxed so much in his reserve as to ex- 
cite in the mind of Caroline the hope, almost the 
certainty, that he no longer despised her, and 
created for himself many tnily delightful hours. 
It so happened that, on the evening to which he 
referred, Caroline had gone to a large party, un- 
der the protection of the Countess of Elmore, 
who, at the entreaty of the lady of the house, 
had obtained the permission of Mrs. Hamilton to 
introduce her. The young earl had devoted 
himself to her the greater part of the evening, to 
the satisfaction ofboth, -when his pleasure was 
suddenly and painfully alloyed by her visible 
confusion at the unexpected entrance, and still 
more unexpected salutation, of Lord Alphing- 
ham. Caroline had so seldom met the viscount 
during the season, that she was not yet enabled 
to conquer her agitation whenever she beheld 
him. She ever dreaded his addressing her; ever 
felt thatsomewhat lurked in his insinuating voice 
that wotdd, in the end, lead to evil ; besides 
which, her abhorrence toward him whenever 
Percy's tale flashed across her mind, which it 
never failed to do when he appeared, always 
prevented her retaining her calmness undisturb- 
ed. Lord St, Eval had left England with the 
impression that Alphingham was his favored ri- 
vat and his imagination instantly attributed Car- 
oline's emotion at his entrance into a prefei'ence 
for the viscount. His earnest manner suddenly 
became chilled, his eloquence checked. Intui- 
tively Caroline penetrated his suspicions ; the wish 
to prove they were mistaken and unjust increased 
her confusion, and instead of lessening, confirmed 
them. St. Eval said little more to her during 
the evening, but he watched her. He saw Lord 
Alphingham whisperingly address her. She ap- 
peared to become more painfully confused, and 
St. Eval could scarcely restrain himself from hur- 
rying from hpr sight forever; but he did restrain 
himself, only to be more tortured. 

The viscount now believed the hour of his 
vengeance was at hand, when, without the slight- 
est exertion, he might not only disturb St. Eval's 
peace, but that of Caroline. 

If St. Eval had but heard the few woi-ds he 
said to her, jealousy would have been instantly 
banished; but for that he was not sufiieiently 
near; he could only mark the earnest and insin- 
uating manner which the viscount knew so well 
how to assume, and notice her confusion, and the 
shada of melancholy expressed on her features, 
which was, in fact, occasioned by Lord St. Eval's 
sudden desertion, and her annoyance at the cause. 
His quick imagination attributed all to the effect 
of Lord Alphingham's tender words. The vis- 
count was well known to him, and near the end 
of the evening approached and remained in con- 
versation by his side, spite of the haughty re- 
serve maintained by the young earl, which said 
so plainly, " Your presence is unwelcome," that 
it would speedily have dismissed any one less 
determined; but Lord Alphingham spoke ad- 
miringly and enthusiastically of Caroline. Lord 
St. Eval listened, as if fascinated by the very tor- 
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tare he endared. They were quite alone, and 
after a few sach observations, the viscount low- 
ered his voice to a confidential tone, and said tri- 
amphaotly, 

" Will you envy me, St. Eval, if I confess that 
I, more than any other man, am privileged to 
speak in Miss Hamilton's praise, having once 
had the honor of being her accepted lover, and, 
had not cruel parents interfered, might now have 
claimed that lovely creature as my own 7 Bat 
still I do not despair, for the affections of a being 
so superior once given to me, as they have been, 
I am convinced they will never be another's. I 
am treating you as a friend, St. Bval ; you will 
not betray me ?" 

" Yqu may trust me, sir," replied the young 
earl, coldly. " Your confidence has been given 
unasked, hut you need not fear its betrayal." 

" Thank you, my kind friend ;" and the wily 
villain continued ms deceiving tale with an elo- 
quence we will not trouble ourselves to repeat. 
It is enough to know its effect on St. Eval was 
to turn him from the room, his sensitive feelings 
vvrought, almost to madness by malignant bitter- 
ness. Lord Alphingham looked after him, and 
then turned his glance on Caroline, and an acute 
physiognomist might easily have read his inward 
thoughts: "My vengeance is complete." 

Alphingham had more than once mentioned 
the name of the Duchess of Rothbury, but in such 
a manner that, though it sounded well enough in 
his tale, yet when afterward recalled by the 
young earl, he could not understand in what po- 
sition she stood toward them. Lord Alphing- 
ham knew well her grace's character ; he wished 
St. Eval to seek her, for he felt assured what she 
would say would confirm his tale, and render 
the barrier between him and Caroline more im- 
passable. His plan succeeded admirably: St. 
Eval galloped off to Airslie early the next morn- 
ing. The duchess welcomed him with the great- 
est cordiality, for he was a favorite ; but the mo- 
ment he spoke of Caroline her manner changed. 
She became as reserved as she had previously 
been warm ; and when the young earl frankly 
asked her if the refusal of her parents had been 
the only bar to her union with the viscount, she 
referred hiin to Mr. or Mrs. Hamilton. That 
she was aware of something to Cargline's disad- 
vantage appeared very evident, and that she was 
not the favorite she had been last year equally 
so. St. Eval left her more disturbed than ever, 
and it was on returning from bis long yet hurried 
ride he had sought his sister in the mood we 
have described. 

Lady Gertrude listened with earnest attention. 
The tale startled her, but she disliked the very 
sight of Lord Alphingham ; she believed him to 
be a bad, designing man. She felt convinced 
Caroline did love her brother, much as appear- 
ances were against her ; and both these feelings 
urged her to sift the whole matter carefully, and 
not permit the happiness of two individuals to 
be sacrificed to what might be but the idle in- 
vention or exaggerations of a bad man. Her 
feady mind instantly formed its plan, which 
calmly but earnestly she imparted to her brother, 
and implorfed his consent to act upon it. Start- 
led and disturbed, St. Eval at first peremptorily 
refused ; but his sister's eloqnehpe at length suc- 
ceeded. 

Early in the morning of the succeeding day, 
Carcjline Hamilton received the foEowing brief 
note : 



" Will you, my dear Caroh'ne, receive me half 
an hour this afternoon ? I have something im- 
portant to say ; 1 have vanity enongh to believe, 
as it concerns me, it will interest you. We sh-jll 
be more alone at your house than mine, or I 
might ask you to come to me. 

" Yours affectionately, Gektrdde Ltle." 

Completely at a loss to understand the mean- 
ing of this little note, Caroline merely wrote a 
line to say she should be quite at Lady Gertrude's 
service at the appointed time ; and so deeply was 
she engrossed in the sad tenor pf her own 
thoughts, that all curiosi^ as to this important 
communication was dismissed. 

Three o'clock came, and so did Lady Gertrade, 
whose first exclamation was to notice Caroline's 
unusual paleness; 

" Do not heed my looks, dear Gertrude j 1 am 
perfectly well, and, now that you are before me, 
overwhelmed with curiosity as to your important 
intelligence," said Caroliufe, whose heavy eye^ 
belied her assurance that she was quite well. « ' 

" Dearest Caroline," said Lady Gertrude, iaa 
tone of feeling, " I am so interested in your vvel- 
fare, that I can not bear to see the change so ev- 
ident in you. Something has disturbed yon. 
Show me you consider me your fiiend, and tell 
me what it is." 

" Not to you, oh, not to you ; I can not, I dare 
not !" burst involuntarily from the lips of the poor 
girl, in a tone of such deep distress that Lady 
Gertrude felt pained. " Gertrude, do not ask me ; 
I own I am unhappy, very, very unhappy, but I 
deserve to be so. Oh, I would give worlds that 
I might speak it, and to you ; but I can not — will 
not ! But do not refuse me the confidence yon 
offered," she added, again endeavoring to smile; 
" I can sympathize in your happiness, though I 
refuse yours in my sadness^" 

"I am not quite- sure whether I have somw 
or joy to impart," said Lady Gertrude, still feel- 
ingly ; for she guessed why Caroline believed 
she dared not confide in her, and she hailed it as 
proof that she was right in her surmise, that her 
brother's honorable love would not be again re- 
jected. 

"Eugene seems bent on again quitting En- 
gland, and I fear if he do, he will not return homo 
again. On one little circumstance depends bit 
final determination ; my persuasions to the con- 
trary have entirely failed." 

The cheek of her companion blanched even 
paler than before ; two or three large tears gath- 
ered in her eyes, then slowly fell, one by one, 
upon her tightly-clasped hands. 

" And if you have failed, who will succeed 1" 
she asked, with a strong effort 

"The chosen one, whose power over the heart 
of St, Eval is even gieater than mine," said Lady 
Gertrude, steadily. " Ah, Caroline, when a man 
has learned to love, the affection of a sister is of 
Uttle weight." " - . 

" He'aoes love, then," thought Caroline, and 
her heart swelled even to bursting, " and he goes 
to seek her. And will not the being Lord St. 
Eval has honored with his love second your ef- 
forts? If she be in England, can she wish him 
to quit it?" she said aloud, in answer to her 
friend. 

" If she love him, she will not," said Lady Ger- 
trude i " but St. Eval fears to ask the question 
that decides his fate. Strange and wayward as 
he is, he would rather create certain misery for 
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himselfi than andergo the torture of being again 
refilled." 

For a few minutes Cstroline answered not; 
thep, with a sudden effort, iJallying her energies, , 
she exclaimed, as if in jest, 

" Why, (hen, does he not make you his mes- 
senger 1 the affection you bear for Mnj would en- 
dow you with an eloquence I doubt much wheth- 
er his own would surpass." ; 

She would have spoken more in the same 
strain, but the effort failed ; and, taming away 
from Lady Gertrude's penetrating glance, which 
she felt was fixed npon her, though she could not 
meet it, she burst into tears. 

More than ever oonyincei of the truth of her 
suspicions, Xady Gertrude's noble mind found it 
impossible to continue this mode of discovery 
any longer. She saw that Caroline imagined not 
she was the bein^ alluded to ; that not even the 
phrase "again refused" had startled her into con- 
sciousness, and she felt it was unkind to distress 
her more. 

" I knew it was false," she explaimed, as the 
viscount's tale flashed across her mind ; then 
checking herself, she took Carolina's cold and 
half-reluctant hand, and added, in a voice of ex- 
treme feeling, " Caroline, dearest Caroline, for- 
give my having penetrated your secret ; fear me 
not, dioar girl; I honor too much the feehng 
-^hich^dictates your conduct. You have learned 
to love St. Eval ; you have rejiented the willful 
and capricious treatment he once received from 
you. Deny it not; nay, do not shrink from me, 
and think, because I appear so calm, I can not 
feel for those who are dear to me, and even sym- 
pathize in their love. I do not, I will not con- 
demii'the past; I did once, I own, but since I 
have known you, I have forgiven the mistaken 
willfulness of a misguided girl. Yon love him : 
confess that I am right, dearest." 

Caroline's face was concealed within her hand, 
and almost agonized was it^ expression as she 
looked up. ' * 

" Gertrude,'' she said, in a low, suffocated 
voice, " is it well, is it kind in you thus to speak, 
to lead me to avow a love for one who, your own 
words inform me, will soon be the husband, of 
another?" 

" I said not of another, my dear girl ; foi^ve 
me this stratagem to penetrate your well- preserv- 
ed secret. My brother's happiness is so^dear to 
me, I could not trust, it to one of whose affection 
I was not certain. I am not aware I i>aid he 
would soon be the husband of another, s.nce, if 
he be again refused, that he never will be.-^ Sim- 
ply, then, for I have been quite tormenting 
enough, Eugene has striven long with himself to 
conquer his love, to be happy as your friend, as- 
sociating with you as he dops with Emmeliue, 
but he can not. He still loves yott, Caroline, as 
devotedly, as faithfully — perhaps more so than 
when hefirst offered you his hand ; he dares not 
renew that offer himself, for he feels a second re- 
fusal from your lips.would wound him too deep- 
ly. Your voice may chain him to England, an 
altered and a happier man, or send him'from its 
shores a misanthrope and wretched : it is for you 
to d^ide, Caroline, dearest. Most I plead with 
that eloquence ■Which you said would surpass 
even his own, oi* will the pleadings of your own 
kind heart sufiSce?" 

She paused in evident emotion, for with a faint 
cry Caroline had thrown herself on her neck, and 
buried her cheek upon her shoulder. Every limb 



trembled with agitation ; the ecstatic delight of 
that one moment.— doubt was, indeed, at an end. 
He loved her, and, in spite of her faults, he would 
cherish her with tenderness; he had chosen her 
as his wife — chosen her, though she had rejected, 
injured him, in preference to the very many she 
felt so much more worthy than herself; but un- 
alloyed happiness was hers only for a few fleet- 
ing minutes ; he knew not the extent of her im- 
Erudenoe — how strangely and deeply she had 
een fascinated by the arts of Lord Alphingham. 
Could he love, respect her as the partner of his 
life, did he know that? and for a moment pain- 
fully did she long to conceal it from him, to pre- 
vent hia ever knowing it ; but no, her innate no- 
bility and ingenuousness of character would not 
be thus trampled on. She wept, and Lady Ger- 
trude was startled, for those bitter tears were not 
the signs of joy. 

" Do not condemn my weakness, dearest Ger- 
trude," she said at length, struggling for compos- 
ure. " You do not know why I weep ; you can 
not ggess the Cause of tears at such a moment. 
Yes, you are right ; I do love your brother whh 
an affection equal to his own, but I thought it 
would never pass my lips ; for willfully, blindly 
I had rejected the affeetion of his good and noble 
heart ; I had intentionally caused him pain, ban- 
ished him from his country and his friends, and 
my punishment was just. I thought he would 
forget one so utterly unworthy, and the thought 
was agony. But oh I Gertrude, I shall never re- 
gain his love ; when he knows all, he will cease 
to trust me ; bis esteem I have lost forever ! Ger- 
trude, bear with me; you can not know the 
wretchedness it is to feel he knows npt all my 
foUy. The girl who could willfully cast aside 
duty and obedience to a parent, listen to forbid- 
den vows, weakly place her honor ill the power 
of one against whom she had been wai'ned — oh, 
Gertrude, Gertrude, when St. Eval learns this 
tale, he will spurn me from his heart ! and yet I 
will not deceive him ; he shall know all, and be 
free to act as he will — his proposals shall be no 
tie." 

The flush of firm yet painful resolution dyed 
her cheek as she spoke, and cheeked her tears. 
Alarmed as she was by the incoherence yet con- 
nection of her words, when attached to Lord Al- 
phingham's hints, which still lingered on her 
mind, yet the high-minded Lady Geiitrude felt as 
if Caroline's honorable determination had struck 
a new chord of sympathy within her heart. In- 
tegrity itself was hers, and truth in others was 
.ever to her their most attractive quality. 

*' St. Eval's doubts and fears have been already 
painfully aroused," she said, gently ; " an open 
explanation from you is more likely to make him 
1 happy than produce the effect you so much, 
! though so naturally, dread : fear not to impart it. 
j'ln the relation you now stand to each other, the 
j avowal of past errors will increase rather than 
\ lessen affection, by the integrity it will display ; 
j but leave it till years have passed, and if, instead 
of being known now, it is then discovered, then, 
indeed, might you fear, with some show of jus- 
tice, the loss of his esteem. Such will not be 
now; but tell him yourself, dear Caroline, lhO|, 
truth or falsehood of the scandalous tale he heard 
a night or two ago." 

" What did he hear ? If you know, for pity's 
sake,' do not conceal it from me, dearest Ger- 
trude !" entreated Caroline, almost gasping for 
breath ; and Lady Gertrude,"without hesitation or 

*** 
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abbreviation, related the whole tale her brother 
had imparted to her, dwelling on the suffering 
he endured as be fancied Caroline's conduct con- 
firmed the words he heard. 

" Then is it, indeed, time for me to speak, 
though my tale be one of shatne," she exclaimed;' 
as liady Gertrude paused, and indignation re- 
stored her usual energy. "Never were atten- 
tions so revolting to me as were those of Lord 
Alphingham that night. He knew he had no 
right to address me, and therefore did he ever 
refrain when mamma was present. Gertrude, 
solemnly, sacredly, I protest he has no hold on 
my affections — he dare not say he has — nor ever 
again venture to demand my hand : it has been 
iiTevocably refused. Not only would my own 
will prevent my ever becoming his, but I have-^" 
She paused a moment, for Percy's fatal secret 
was on the point of escaping from her lips ;' but, 
checking herself, she added, " I am not at lib- 
erty to say why, but an inseparable barrier is 
[iSaced between us. Listen to me, Gertrude; 
you will condemn me-r-be it so ; but I implore, 
I beseech you to believe me true." Then, with- 
out further hesitation, Caroline briefly yet cir- 
cumstantially related all those events in her life 
with which our readers are so, well acquainted!. 
She did not suppress one point, or endeavor in 
the least to excuse herself; and Lady Gertrude; 
as she listened to that unvarnished tale of youth- 
ful error, felt her heart glow more warmly to- 
ward her companion, and her eye glisten in sym- 
pathy for the pain she felt Caroline was inflicting 
on herself. Lady Gertrude could feel for others; 
twice had her carriage been ■announced, but she 
heeded not the summons; a third came just as 
Caroline had ceased to speak, and silently she 
rose to depart: She mgj the imploHng Iqpk of 
her young fnend, and folding her to her heart, 
she said, in a low and gentle voice, 

" Ask not me, my dearest girl ; St. E val shall 
come and speak for himself." She kissed her 
affectionately j^and was goiie. 

Caroline seated herself on' a low couch, and, 
closing her eyes on every outward object, she 
gave herself up to tliougbt. Might she indeed 
be happy 1 Were the errors of Her'former years 
fo forgiven that she would indeed be blessed 
witlvthe husband of her choice 1 Had St. Eval 
so cornered pride as again to seekher love? 
Would the blessing of her parents now sanctify 
her marriage ? It coi^ld not be ; it was too rauph 
bliss — happiness of which she was utterlJ'''uuwor- 
thy. Time rolled by unheeded in these medita- 
tions; she was quite unconscious that nearly half, 
an hour had elapsed since Lady Gerlrude had 
left her ; scarcely did it appear five minutes,i'and 
yet it must have been more, for it was l^e voice 
of St. Eval himself that roused her, that address- 
ed her as his own bride. St, Eval himself, who 
clasped her impetuously to his beating heart, im- 
printed one long, lingering kiss upon her fiheek, 
and murmured blessings on her head. He had 
waited for the retiim of his sister to the carriage 
in a state of impatiencrf little to be envied, flung 
himself in after her, and in a very brief space had 
heard and heard again every particular of her in- 
^rview with Caroline. His doubts were satis- 
fied; not a lingering fear remained. 

" Gertrude told me you said not to her the 
magic vvord that will seal my happiness, though 
she wrung from you' that precious secret tjf your 
love," said the young lord, after many very fogd 
words had been exojiauged between them, and 



nearly an hour had passed away in that unre- 
strained confidence; " nor have I heard it pass 
your lips. You have told me that yon love me, 
Caroline ; will you not promis»«that but a very 
short time shall pass ere you will indeed be mine ; 
that you will not sentence me to a long prob*^ 
tion ere that happy day is fixed 1" . 

" It is nqt in my power to answer you, St. 
Eval ;" and, though her tone was sportive, her 
words startled him. " I can not even promise 
to be yours ; my fate is not in my own hands." 

■f Caroline !" exclaimed the alarmed young 
man, '' what can you mean ?" 

" Simply that I have vowed solemnly and sa- 
credly never to marry without the consent and 
blessing of my parents. I have given you all I 
can,. to them I refer you for the rest." 

" Then I am satisfied," replied St. Eval, the 
flush of joyous excitement staining; his cheek, 
and rendering his expressive countenance mors 
than usually nandsome by the animatidn it pro. 
duced. 

Mrs. Hamilton, with Emmeline and Ellen, lad 
returned from their ride rather later than mnal, 
for they had' gone'to see a friend some few milej 
out of town, ajid finding it near the hour of din- 
ner, they h(^ dispersed to their dressing-roomt 
instead of entering the di'awiig-room as nsaal. 
On inquiring for Caroline, if she had been out 
with La^y Gertrude, or was still at hoS'e, she 
heard, to her extreme astonishment, that Miss 
Hamilton had not g6ne out, but that Lord 8t 
Eval hid been with her above an hour, nor fcad 
she left him to obejf the summons of the dressing- 
bell, as usual. A throb of pleasure shot througli 
the heart of Mrs. Hamilton, she scarcelv knew 
wherefore, for it was no uncommon tMng for 
Lord St. Eval to spend an hour at her house, but 
it vyas (that he should thus hive sought the soci. 
ety of Caroline alone. 

" Had either of her sons been with him?" she 
asked, and" the ans<ver was in the negative. ". 

Martyn silently concluded her task, for |Sie 
saw deep thought was on herlady's brow, Whicli 
she was ttio respectful to cUsturb; an earnest 
thought it was ; it rai^ht have been that silent 
prayer had mingled with it. Still was that wish 
uppermost in Mrs. Hamilton's mind, that she 
might one day see her Caroline the happy wife 
of Lord St. Eval ; but when she entered the 
drawing-room, words were not needed to ex- 
plain the scene before her. Mr. Hamilton had 
drawn his daughter to him, and was pressing the 
young earl's hand in his with a grasp that spok'6 
volumes. . 

" St. Eval, you have been too long the son of 
my affections for one instant to doubt my con- 
sent," Mrs. Hamilton heard her husband say as 
she entered ; ^"it ig^ours, freely, gladly. Speak 
not of fortunel I would give my child to yon had 
you but yourself to offer. But I am but a sec- 
ondary personage in this business,"''he addejL 
playfully; "there is the enchantress who hlljdir 
the fafe of my Caroline more firmly than I do. 
y^ay with you, St. Eval ! plead your cause to 
hr8r." 

"Caroline, my own, does your happiness de- 
pend on my consent, orhave you done this mere- 
ly for my sake ?" murmured Mrs. Hamilton, as 
her child clung in^ilence to her neck, and Lord 
St. Eval seized her hand and pressed it to his 
lips, as if eloquent silence should tell his tale, 
too, better than words. Mrs. Hamilton spoke , 
in a voice so low as to be heard only bv Caroline. 
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" Spea^ to me, love ; tell me that St. Eval will 
be the husband ofyour free, unbiased choice, and 
my fondest blessing shall be yours." Caroline's 
answer was^inajidible to all save to the ear of 
maternal atfeotioii — to her mother it was enough 

" Take llBr, St. Eval ; my consent, my earnest 
wish to behold you united, has long been yours ; 
may God in heaven bless you, my children, and 
make you happy in each other !" 

Solemnly she spoke ; her earnestness was af- 
fecting ; it struck to their hearts ; for a moment 
there was silence, which Mrs. Hamiltrtn was the 
first to break. 

" Does my Cfaroline intend appearing at dinner 
in this costume?" she asked, playfully, alluding 
to her daughter's morning dress. Startled and 
blnsliing, Caroline, for the first time, perceived 
her mother was dressed for dinner, and her fa- 
ther, determining to banish all appearance of 
gravity, held up his watch, which pointed to 
some few minutes after the usual dinner hour. 
Glad to escape for a few minutes to the solitude 
of her own room, Caroline hastily withdrew her 
hand ftom St. Eval's detaining grasp, and smiling 
a brief farewell, brushed by Emmeline and Ellen, 
who were that instant entering, without speak- 
ing, indeed, but with very evident marks of con- 
fusion, which Mr. Hamilton very quickly ex- 
plained to the extreme satisfaction of all parties. 
, CarcAine was not long before sl^e returned. 
Happiness had caused her eyes to sparkle with 
a radiance her parents had not seen for many a 
long day, and they felt as they gazed on her, now 
indeed was she worthy to be the honored wife 
of St. Eval, and their thoughts were raised in si- 
lent unison to Heaven for the blessing thus vouch- 
safed to them. And scarcely cdiild Mr. Hamil- 
ton restrain the emotion which svvelled his bo- 
som as he thought, had it not been for the un- 
tiring care, the "bright example of that mother, 
his'^iild, instead of being a happy bride, might 
now have been-^he shuddered as he thougfht, 
and the inward words were checked ; he could 
not give them vent ; they were hidden iu the si- 
lent recesses of his« own breast. And did not 
that same thought dwell in the mind of his wife, 
when she contrasted the present with the past ? 
• It did, but she looked not On herself as the cause 
of her child's escape from wretchedness and sin. 
Her efforts, slie knew, would have been as naught 
without the blessing of Him whose aid she had 
ever sought ; and if indeed tfae thought of her 
had arrested Chroline on the brink of ruin, it was 
His ;^:ork, and Him alone she praised. She look- 
ed on the glowing countenance of her daughter ; 
she marked the modest gentleness of her demean- 
or, the retiring dignity with which she checked 
the effusions of her own fond affection, and re- 
ceived the attentions of her devoted lover, and 
she felt sure those few moments, of solitude had 
been passed in thanksgiving and prayer to Him 
who had pardoned the errors of the past, and 
granted siich unlooked-for joy. And she guessed 
aright, for the mind 'Of Caroline had not been en- 
tirely engrossed by the bright and glowing vi- 
sions which anticipation in such a moment of our 
lives is apt to place before us. Her thoughts 
Iduriijg the last year had been secretly under the 
guidance of the most rigid self-control, and thus 
» permitted her to raise them from the happiness 
(;f earth to blessedness yet more exaltedi fOh f 
who can say that religion is the heavy chaitr that 
fetters us to gloom and everlasting sadness ; that 
iu chastening the pleasures of earth, it offers no 



substantial good in return ? True piety, opening 
the heart by its sweet, refreshing influence, caus- 
es us to eiyoy every earthly blessin" with a zest, 
the heart in which the love of God is not an in- 
mate will seek in vain to know. It is piety that 
strengthens, purifies affection. Piety, that looks 
on happiness vouchsafed us here as harbingers 
of a state where felicity will be eternal. Piety 
that, in lifting up the grateful soul to God, height 
ens our joys, and renders that pure and lasting 
which would otherwise be evanescent and fleet 
ing. Piety, whose soft and mildly-burning torch 
continues to enlighten life long, long after the 
luster of worldJy pleasures has passed awayj It 
was this blessed feding, kindled in earliest iiifan- 
cy by the fostering hand of parental love, which ' 
now Tsharacterized and composed every emotion 
of Caroline's swelling bosom, which bade her 
feel that this indeed was happiness. With blush- 
ing modesty, she received the eagerly-offered 
congratulations of her affectionate family — the de- 
lighted embrace which Percy, in the enthusiasm 
oi his joy, found Iiimself compelled to give her. 

" Now indeed may I hope the past will never 
again cross my mind to torment me," he whis- 
pered to his sister, and wrung St. Eval's hand 
with a violence that forced the youVig man laugh- 
ingly to ci-y for mercy. There had been a shade 
of unusual gloom shrouding the open countenance 
and usually frank demeanor of Percy since his re- 
turn from Oxford, for which his parents and sis- 
ters could not account; but ashe seemed to shrink 
from all observation on the subject, tliey did not 
ask the cause ; but this unexpected happiness 
seemed to make him for a few follovifiug days, 
as usual, the gayest, merriest member of his ami- 
able family. 

Often in these days of happineps did Caroline 
think on the qualities vjliich La^y Gertrude had 
once said should adorn the wife of her brother. 
Faults he could pardon if they were redeemed 
by affection, and ingenuousness unsullied by the 
slightest artifice. Affection she well knew she 
possessed ; but she also knew that, to be as un- 
reserved as would form the happiness of her 
hi^band, she must effectually banish that pride 
which she knew still lurked within. Often would 
she converse on these things when alone with hei 
mothbV, and implore her advice as to the best 
method of securing not only the love, but the es- 
teem of St. Eval. 

" Gertrude was quite right in the estimate of 
her brother's character," Mrs. Hamiltop would 
at such times observe, her fond heart fully repaid 
for past anxiety and disappointment by this con- 
fidence in her child ; " and so too are you, dear- 
est, in your idea that not the faintest sign of pride 
must mark your intercourse with him. Perhaps 
he IS more reserved than proud ; indeed, in his 
case, I can not call it pride, but it is that kind of 
reserve which would jar most painfully did it 
come in contact with any thing resembling pride. 
Had you grown up socli as you were in child- 
hood, your union with St. Eval, much as you 
might think you loved 'ifeach other, would not 
have "been productive of lasting happiness to 
either. Let him see dependence is not merely 
a profession which your every action would con- 
tradict ; from indef lendence springs so many evils, 
that I feel sure you will avoid it. It is, I regret 
to say, a prevailing error in those circles wherein 
your rank will entitle you to mingle — an error 
Jhat must ever endanger conjugal happiness, 
mhen a woman marries, the world, except as 
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the arbiter of propriety, ought to he forgotten ; 
all her endeavors to please, to soothe, to cheer, 
must still be exerted even more than before mar- 
riage, but exerted only for her husband ; not one 
little pleasing art, no't oae'acoompfishment, should 
be given up, but iised, as affection dictates, to en- 
hance her value in the eyes of him whose felicity 
it shbnld be her principaraim to increase. N You 
will be placed in an exalted station in th^opin- 
ion of the world, my beloved child — a statibn of 
temptation, flattery, danger, more so than has 
ever yet been yours; biit I do not. tremble now 
as I did, too forebodingly, when the world was 
first opened to your view. You have learned to 
mistrast your own strength, to seek it where 
. alone it can be found, to examine your eyery ac- 
tion by the Word of God, and with these feelings 
^ou are safe. My Caroline will not fail in duty 
to.jier husband or herself." 

" Nor to you, my mother, my devoted mother!" 
exclaimed Caroline, as she fondly kissed her. "It 
is to you, next to my Go^, I owe this blessing; 
and oh I if it be my lot to be a mother, may I be 
to fay children, as far, at l^ast, as one so much 
inferior ia- piety and virtue can be, what you 
have been to me ! Oh, might I but resemble 
yon, as aiy full heart has so lately longed, St. 
Eval might be happy !" 

At the earnest entreaty of St. Eval and Caro- 
line, both families consented that tlip ceremonial 
of their marriage should take place in the same 
venerable church where the first childish prayers 
of Caroline bad ascended from a house of God, 
and the service be performed by the revered and 
pious rector of Oakwood, the clergyman who, 
from her earliest childhood, she had been taught 
to respect and love as the humble representative 
of Him who^e truths he so ably taught. Caroline 
had consented to name the secona week of Sep- 
tember as the period of her espousals. Thjs.few 
chosen friends of both families vj^ho were to be 
invited to the cereipony were to assemble in the 
hospitable halls of Oakwood, and earnestly did 
every member of Mr. Hamilton's family hope 
that the long-absent sailor, Edward' Fortescue, 
who was soon expected honle, might arrive in 
time to be present at the marriage of his cousin. 
How the young heart of Ins Orphan sister flutter- 
ed with dTelight at the thqught of beholding him 
'again we will not attempt to describe, but it was 
shared with almost equal, warmth by Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, whose desire was so great that her gallant 
nephew, the brave preserver of her husband, 
might be present at the approaching joyful event, 
that she laughingly told Ellen she certainly would 
postpone the ceremony .till* Edward arrived, 
whatever opposition she might have to encounter. 

The engagement of the Right Honorable Earl 
St. Byal, the heir to the marquisate of Malvern, 
embracing such rich possessions, with a plain 
gentleman's daughter, was a matter of mingled 
wonder, scorn, admiration, and applause to the 
fashionable world; but these opinions and emo- 
tions v?ere little regarded, save as a matter of 
continual jest to Percyn who amused himself by 
collecting all the. reports he could, and repeating 
them at home. Warning them against a marriage 
which caused such a universal sensation. It 
might be supposed this sensation, would have 
been felt in various ways in the family of Mon- 
trose Grahame ; but it happened that Annie was 
BO engrossed with her own .plans, her mind so 
occupied by one interesting subject, that she and 
Lord Alphingham had but little time to think of 



any thing but each other. Annpyed they, were 
indeed, for all their designs were foiled"; St. Eval 
ajid Caroline were happy, spite of their efforts to 
the conti-aiy. Lady Helen was really so delight- 
ed at the prospects of Caroline, who had ever 
been a favorite with her, that she actually exerted 
herself so much as to call in person to offei' her 
best wishes, and pronjise that she would...8pend 
the whole winter at Wopdlands, to be present at 
the ceremony. Lilla was overjoyed, for Mrs. 
Hamilton pronjised she should be among the 
gn^ts at Oakwood . Mr. Grahame, whose fnerid- 
ship with Mr. Hamilton would have and did ren. 
der him most interested in the event, was at Paris 
when their engagement was first published, hut 
his warmly-wntten letters to his friepd proclaim- 
ed his intention of very soon returning to En- 
^laifd', but till then entreating the yoiing copple 
to accept his sincerest prayers and best wishes 
fpr theit happiness, and warmly congratnlated 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton on the prospects of their 
child ; but there was a sadness pervading his let- 
ters which gave Ihem pain to note, for they knew 
too well the cause. 

The letters of Mjry Greville, too, added ple^ 
Ure to the betrothed. Informed by Herbert of 
both past and present events, St. Eval's long af- 
fection for Caroline, which he playfully hoped 
would solve the mystery of his not gratiiying her 
wishes, and falling in love with Miss Mjpvers, 
Mary wrote with equal sportiveness that she was 
quite satisfied with his choice, and pleased that 
his residence at Lago Guardia had enabled her 
to become so well acquainted with one, about to 
be so nearly connected with her Herbert, 

About a week or fortnight before Mr. Hamil- 
ton's intended return to Oakwood, Percj one 
morning received a letter.,which appeared to 
produce excessive agitation. But as he eviden^ 
ly did not wish it rema^'ked, no notice was taken 
except by Herbert, to whom alone hgjjod sha^t 
the letter, and who seemed eqiiallyTnterested, 
though not BO much agitated by its contents. To 
the anxious inquiries of his parents, if individual 
embarrassment or distress occasioned Percy's un- 
easiness, Herbert answered readily in the jiega- 
tive ; that the letter informed them of the dcaih 
of 'an unfortunate individual' in whose fate both 
he and Percy had been most deeply interested. 
Trusting in the wdl-known .i^ytegrity of their 
sons, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton inquired no further, 
and dismissed the subject ; but Percy did not 
rouse himself from his gloomy abstraction till 
startled by intelligence^; which regard for his fa- 
ther's friend Grahame could not permit him to 
hear with calmness. i 

Two morn^ings after the receipt of that letten 
as the family, with the addition of St, Eval,flvere 
sitting together after breakfast, , ere they separa- 
ted to the various avocations of the day, Lord 
Henry d'Este bnstl^ in with a countenance ex- 
pressive of somethihg extraordinary. 

"Have yon heard the news.?" was his first ea- 
ger exclamation. „ 

" If we had, it would be po news," replied 
Emmeline, archly; " but we have heard nothing. 
Papa has something else to do than to seek out 
news for me ; ditto the Right Honorable Lord 
St. Eval. Percy has been suddenly converted 
into the spirit of gloom, "and to Herbert it is in 
vain to look for gossip ; so, for pity's sake, satisfy ^ 
my curiosity." 

" Perhaps you will say I have been exciting it 
unnecessarily," he answered. " An elopement 
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is too common a thing liow to cause much aston- 
ishment." 

" It depends on the parties," observed Mr. 
Hamilton. " Who are they ■?" 

" Those, or rather one of them, I fear, for her 
father's sake, in whom you will be too deeply 
interested — Lord Alphingham and Miss Gra- 
hame."^ 

" Annife !" burst from Caroline's lips, in an ac- 
cent of distress that straok all, and fell somewhat 
painfully on Lord St. Eval's ear, when, starting 
from the seat she had occupied near him, she 
sprung forward, and wildly continued, " when 
— when 7 Lord Henry, for pity's sake, tell me ! 
is ijieve no time ? Can they not be overtaiken 1 
AVhen did they go 1" 

Bewildered at the wild earnestness of her man- 
ner, at the muttered execration of Percy, Lord 
Henry was for a moment silent ; but on the re- 
peated entreaty of Mr; and Mrs. Hamilton, he 
said that the. particulars were not yet all known, 
except that she had been staying with her friend, 
that same lady of rank in whose family Miss Mal- 
ison had been installed ; that from her house the 
elopement had taken place — when, he did not 
exactly know ; the report had only that morning 
gained credit. Lady Helen was not in the least' 
aware of what had passed, nor would she be, in all 
probability, till Annie's own letter announced it, 
as she turned a careless ear to all that her fiends 
had hinted. He greatly feared, bowever, that it 
was useless to think of overtasking them; they 
had been seen and recognized, on the road be- 
tween York and Berwick, by a friend of his, 
three days previous. He had at first regarded 
his friend's letter as a mere jest ; but, finding he 
had written the same. to Aany others, and that 
the report was gaining ground, he felt sufficient 
interest in Mr. Grahame to discover the truth, 
..that he might be informed of it, 'and take meas- 
urea~accordlngly ; and as Grahame was from 
home, he thought the best thing he could do was 
to tell the whole story to Mr. Hamilton. 

" And is there indeed no hope 1 Can they not 
be overtaken ?" again demanded Caroling almost 
choked with an agitation for which even her par- 
ents could not account. 

Lord Henry did not think there was the slight- 
est possibility ; and, unable to control her emo- 
tion, for she could not forget the long years she 
had regarded Annie as her friend, the &vorite 
companion of her childhood,. Caroline sunk, pale 
as death, on the nearest seat. Her mother and 
St. Eval approached her in some alarm, the for- 
mer to demand the cause of this agitation, and im- 
plore her to be calm ; the latter to connect, with 
a swelling heart and trerahling frame, this deep 
emotion with the words of Lord Alphingham, 
which he vmnly endeavored to forget. But Serfay 
alone had power to restore her to any degree of 
composure. Taking her trembling hand in his, 
he whispered a few words, and their effect vvas 
instantaneous. 

"Thank God, she will be at least his wife!" 
escaped Caroline's quivering lips, and then burst 
into tears. 

" Mother, do not ask morq now. St. Eval, do- 
not doubt my sister ; her agitation arose for Miss 
Grahame alone, not for the villain, the cold-heart- 
ed villain Alphingham !'' exclaimed Percy, in a 
low but impressive voice, as he alternately ad- 
dressed his mother and the earl, and then, as if 
fearing their further questions, he hastily turned 
away to join his father in demanding every pos- 
G 



sible information from Lord Henry; and per- 
ceiving that Caroline was becoming calm, and 
also that St. Eval looked somewhat disturbed, 
Mrs. Hamilton followed her son to the other end 
of the room. Still St. Eval spoTce hot, and Caror 
line, as she read the reproach, the doiibt express- 
ed upbn his features, for a moment felt her nat- 
ural pride swelling high within her, that he could 
for one minute permit a doubt of her truth to en- 
ter his mind ; but her resolution, her mother's 
advice, the observation of Lady Gertrude, all rose 
to combat with returning pride, and they con- 
quered. 

" ^ugeiiei deauest Eugene," she said, as she 
extehded her hand toward him, " you have, in- 
deed, eveiy reason to look disturbed. In my 
deep anxiety for her whom I so long loved as 
my friend, I forgot that my agitation might in- 
deed confirm the unworthy tale yon heard. For- 
give me, Eugene; I knowthati have pained you, 
but, indeed, I meant it not. If Lord' Alphing- 
ham did cross my mind, it was in detestation, 
in abhorrence, that he should thus have acted. 
I trembled for Annie, for her alone ; for the fear- 
ful iate that, when Lord Henry first spoke, I be- 
lieved must be her lot. Were I at liberty to dis- 
close all, you Would not wonder such should have 
been my feelings, Eugene," she added, in an ac- 
cent of gentle reproach. " Must lindeed solemn- 
ly and sacredly assure you that my agitation was 
occasioned by no lingering affection for Lord Al- 
phingham? Will nothing else satisfy you ! Is 
it kind, is it generous thus to doubt me ?" 

Softened at once, ashamed of his own jealous 
tendency, the yoraig earl could only implore her 
forgiveness, assure her he had not the faintest 
douht remaining ; and suggesting air vvould re- 
vive her sooner than any thing, he drew her to 
the open window of the adjoining room, which 
looked out on the little garden, and there they 
remained in apparently earnest conversation, till 
Caroline, to her extreme asilonishment, was sum- 
moned by her cousin to lUncheon, and Lord St. 
Eval suddenly discovered he had permitted the 
whole morning to slip away in idleness, when 
he imagined he had so very much to do. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton were more grieved 
than surprised at the intelligence they had heard ; 
but in what manner to act, what measures to take, 
they knew not. Grahame was expected to ar- 
rive in England on the morrow or the next day 
at the furthest, and his agony they dreaded to 
witness ; they feaired lest reports should reach 
him ere he was in anyway prepared, and 'Mr. 
Hamilton determined on'teavehng instemily to 
Dover, that he might he there ready to receive 
him, and console to the best of his ability this 
mistaken but truly affectionate father. Percy, 
rousing himself, entered with activity into all his 
father's plans; but Mrs. Hamilton fancied that 
he too had some plan to follow up, which his 
absence two or'three days from homerconfirmed. 
Nor was it idle sympathy she felt; that same 
day she sought the residence of Lady Helen. 

Scarcely ever did she.enter that house without 
being struck by the melancholy pervading it. 
Wrapped in' her own pleasures, her own desires 
and amusements, Annie never cast one thought 
on her mother, whose declining health it would 
have been her duty to tend and soothe; ' indeed 
she scarcely I ever entered her room, andbeKeving 
her .parent's ailments were all fancy, made it a 
rule to' take no notice of them. Cecil liked not 
gloom and quiet, and his fashicmable cousins oo 
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cupied almost all his time. He could not com- 
prehend, much less return, the deep affection his 
mother felt for him ; and Lilla, whose naturally 
warm heart and right principles would have 
made her an affectionate attendant on her moth- 
er's couch, was seldom at home to perform her 
part. But already had LaAy Helen felt the dif- 

, ference* a year's residence with Mrs. Douglas 
had made in her younger girL; already her in- 
dolent nature felt the comfort of her presence, 
and bitterly regretted when her short vacations 
were at an,eud, lor then she was indeed alone. 

On being admitted, Mrs. Hamilton fancied 
soniewhat eagerly, the first person ^he encoun- 
tered at Lady Helen's was her young friend, clad, 
it seemed, for walking, with traces of anxiety 
and sorrow clearly written on her countenance. 
" The very person I was about to 8eek>" she 
exclaimed, in a voice of intense relief, springing 
down the stairs to reach her friend. '* Dearest 
Mrs. Hamilton, mamma — Annie — " The words 
choked her, and she burst into tears. 

" Compose yourself, love, I know all ; only tell 
me how your mother bears the shook!" whis- 
pered Mrs. Hamilton, instantly penetrating at 
once the truth, that either the report had reached 
Lady Helen, or she had received the intelligence 
direct from her daughter ; and anxious to escape 
the curious eyes of the domestics, who were in 
the hall, she hastily yet kindly drew the weepr 

■ ing Lilla to the nearest parlor, and, closing the 
door, succeeded in hearing all she desired. Lilla 
said her mother, only an hour before, had received 
a letter from Annie, briefly announcing her mar- 
riage, and informing her they intended very short- 
ly to embark for the Netherlands from Leith, 
dience to make a tour in Germany and Italy, 
which would prevent their returning to England 
for some time, when she hoped all present irrita- 
tion at her conduct would have subsided ; that her 
father's severity had tended to this step. Had 
he been kind, and like other fathers, she would 
have sacrificed her own desires, conscious that his 
reason for prohibiting her imion with Alphingham 
was good, however it might be secret ; but when 
from her childhood her every wish had been 

dinreasonably thwarted, she was compelled to 

fchoose in such a case for herself. She should be 

rsorry to live in enmity with her father, but even 

iif -she did, she never could regret the step she 
had taken. To her mother she wrote as if as- 

:Stu:ed of her forgiveness, or rather her continued 
favor ; forgiveness she did not seem to think it at 
all necessary to ask, saying she was sure her kind 

.and indulgent mother would not regret her union 
with Lord Alphingham, "when she solemnly de- 

. clared it had made her happier than she had ever 
been before. Buch Lilla said were the contents 

■ of her letter ; but the warni-hearted girl could 
not refer without indignation to the utter want 
of affection which breathed throughout. Her 
mother, Lilla continued to say, had been in a 
.most alarming state from the time she received 
the letter, but she fancied occasioned more by 
the dread of what her father would say on his 
return than from Annie's conduct. 

When Mrs. Hamilton saw Lady Helen, she 
felt that. Lilla was right. The unhappy mother 
reproached her own carelessness, indolence, and 
Annie's ingratitude, but it was evident the dread 
of her husband was uppermost in her mind — a 
dread which made her so extremely ill, from a 
succession of violent and uncontrolled hysterics, 
that Mrs. Hamilton did not leave her tte whole 



I of that day ; nor wouU she permit the unhappv 
father to enter nis wife's apartilient on his return 
i till she had exacted trom him a promise to for- 
bear all reproaches toward his suffering wife, all 
allusions to the past. 

With the stem brevity of the injured, Grahame 
addressed his disobedient child. His forgiveness 
and his blessing he sent, though he said she had 
asked for neither j that he bore no enmity to her, 
he wrote ; his home and his heart were ever 
open to receive her, should she again require the 
protection of the one, the .affection of the other. 
She had chosen for herself-^Unked her fate with 
one against whom many tongues had spoken, and 
he could only pray that her present happiness 
might never change. Lord Alphingham he did 
not name. Lady Helen's letter was a curious 
mixture of reproach and affection, complaint and 
congratulation ; and Annie might have found it 
diflficult to discover in what manner she -Was af- 
fected toward the viscount, or with regard to the 
elopement itself. Perhaps of all the letters she 
received from home, Lilla's was the most irrita- 
ting to her, for it was written in all the bitter in- 
dignation, the unchecked reproaches of a young 
and ardent spirit, in whose eyes the heartlessness 
of her letter was inexcusable, and she wrote as 
she thought. Annie, as might have been expect- 
ed, deigned her no reply. A few languidly-writ, 
ten letters her mother received from her during 
her tour; but the chief of her correspondence 
was reserved for Miss Malison and the lady who 
had so ably assisted their secret plans. The 
friendly influence of Mr. Hamilton succeeded, 
after a few days, in restoring his friend to com- 
parative outward composure, although the wound 
within, he too sadly felt, was beyond his power 
to heal. * 

A few days passed in peace. Mrs. Hamilton 
and her family were anticipating with pleasure 
the quiet happiness of Oakwood, and^^the event 
then to take place. , Scarcely a week intei-vened 
before their departure, when they were one ail- 
ernoon startled by the appearance of Grahame, 
whose countenance bore the pallid hue of death, 
and every action denoted the most fearful agita- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, Caroline and St. 
Eval, were alone present, and they gazed on him 
in unfeigned alarm. 

" Hamilton, I start for Brussels to-night," was 
his salutation as he entered. 

"Brussels!" repeated Mr. Hamilton. "Gra- 
hame, you are beside yourself. What affairs can 
call you to Brussels so suddenly ?" 

" Affairs — business ; ay, of such weight I can 
not rest till they are attended to. Hamilton, 
you are astonished; you think me mad; oh, 
would to God I were !" and, striking his fore- 
head with his clinched hand, he paced the room 
in agony. 

Ere his friend could approach or address him, 
he suddenly paused before Caroline, who was 
watching hjm in alarm ^nd commiseration, and 
grasping her arm with a pressure that pained 
her, he said, in a voice which blanched her 
cheek with horror, 

" Hamilton, look on this girl, and, as you love 
me, answer me. Could you be a Roman father 
did you see her dishonored — the victim, the will- 
ful victim of a base, ^a treacherous, miserable vil- 
lain ? Say, could you wash away the blackening 
stain with blood — with her blood — or his, or 
both? Speak to me — counsel me. My child, 
my child !" he groaned aloud. 
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" Grahame, you are ill; my dear friend, you 
know not what you say," exclaimed Mr. Hamil- 
ton, terrified both at his wildness and his words. 
" Come with me till this strange mood has pass- 
ed ; I entreat it as a favor — come." ^ 

" Passed— till this mood be passed ! Hamil- 
ton, it will never pass till the grave has closed 
over Annie and myself. Oh, Hamilton, my 
friend, fl had reconciled myself to this marriage ; 
taaght myself to. believe that, as his wife, she 
might be happy ! and — oh, God ! can I say the 
words ? — she is not his wife-f-he is already mar- 
ried." HiB trembling limbs refused support, 
and he sunit, overcome by his emotiop,, on a.> 
chair. Without a minute's pause, a moment's 
hesitation, and ere her father could find words to 
reply, Caroline sprung forward, and, kneeling be- 
side the wretched father, seized his hand. 

" Be calm, be comforted, dearest Mr. Gra- 
hame," she exclaimed, in a voice that caused 
him to gaze at her with astonishment. " It is a 
mistakeu tale you have heard ; a cruel falsehood, 
to disturb your peace. Lord Alphingham was 
married, but Annie is now his lawful, wedded 
wife ; the partner of his youth, the devfted 
woman whom for eight years he deserted, is no 
more. She died the day preceding that which 
united Lord Alphingham to your child. I speak 
truth,. Mr. Grahame; solemnly, sacredly I affirm 
it. Percy will tell you more ; I was pledged to 
secrecy. On her death-bed she demanded a sol- 
emn promise from all who knew her tale, never 
to divulge it, lest it should prove to the discredit 
of her cruel husband, whom her last accents 
blessed. I promised Percy it should be sacred, 
anless an emergency demanded it. Be comfort- 
ed, Mr. Grahame; indeed, I speak the truth. 
Lord Alphingham was free, restrained by no tie, 
when he was imited to your child." Hapidly, 
^ian^iedly she had spoken, for she trembled at 
the wild gaze Grahame had fixed upon her. 
Caroline's voice rung clear and distinct upon his 
ear, and every -word, brought comfort ; still he 
spoke not ; but when she ceased, when slowly, 
more impressively her last words were spoken, 
he uttered a faint cry, and, folding her slight 
form convulsively to his heart, sobbed like an in- 
fant on her shoulder. Thoughts unutterable 
thronged the minds of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton as 
they too listened with fascinated eagerness to 
Caroline's words ; thoughts, not only of the pres- 
ent, but the past, rushed quickly to their minds. 
A year previoxis Lord Alphingham's wife still 
lived, though he, villain as he was, had heeded 
not the sacred tie. Well could they enter into 
the blessed relief her words had brought to the 
distracted father. Mr. Hamilton permitted some 
minutes to elapse in silence, and then gently 
withdrawing Caroline from Graharae's still con- 
vulsive hold, said a few woiiis in a voice which, 
though low, expressed that ■ kindly sympathy 
livhich seldom fai^ to reach the inmost soul, and 
finally succeeded in passing his arm througfi that 
of his friend, and leading him to an adjoining 
room, where, after a time, Grahame conquered 
his agitation sufficiently to give a connected ac- 
count of the means through which he had learned 
the information which had so distracted him. 
Caroline's words and the influence of his friend 
restored him to comparative composure ; but all 
was not at peace within until Percy had obeyed 
the summons of his father, and the information 
of his sister was confirmed in every point by him. 
He related the tale of Mrs. Amesfort, with which 



our readers are already well acquainted, with 
the addition of her death, of which the letter he 
received a few days (jrbvious had informed him. 
Many affecting interviews he had had with her, 
in which she spoke of her husband, her mother, 
her child, so fondly, that the tears often started 
to the eyes of Percy, though her own were dry. 
In parting fi-om him she had again implored him 
not to divulge her secret, unless the interest of 
her child demand ed it, or he saw urgent occasion. 

" Let not the breath of calumny sully the name 
of my child," she said, grasping his hand with a 
painful effort. " Let her not be looked on as a, 
child of shame, when her birth is as pure and no- 
ble as any in the tand. If her birth be question- 
ed, let the whole world know she is the daugh- 
ter of Lord Alphingham. ' In my mother's care is 
the certificate of my marriage, also of the chris- 
tening of my Agnes. But if nothing be demand- 
ed, if her lot be happy, it is better both for father 
and daughter that they remain unknown to each 
other." 

Percy had made, the solemn promise she de- 
manded, but the remembrance of her pale feat- 
ures, her drooping form, had haunted him on his 
return home, and caused that deep gloom his 
femily had remarked. It was more than a week 
after Mrs. Amesfort's death before her afflicted 
inother could write the tidings to the young man, 
who, on hearing of Annie's conduct, had instant- 
ly and actively sst about obtaining tlje exact date 
of the unfortunate lady's death, and also that of 
the viscount's hasty marriage in Scotland. The 
result was most satisfactory ; rather more than a 
week had elapsed between the two events, and 
his marriage with Annie was, consequently, sa- 
cred_^and binding. Percy also said Mrs. Morley 
had mentioned her intention of instantly retm-n- 
ing to Ireland with little Agnes, from whom she 
fervently prayed she might never be compelled 
to part. 

Relieved and truly thaukftil, Grahame consult- 
ed with his firiends on the best plan to pursue to 
silence the rumors which, having overheard in" a 
public coffee-house, would, he had no doubt, be 
immediately circulated over the town. Mrs. Mor- 
ley said she had written to inform Lord Alphing- 
ham of the death of his broken-hearted wife, in- 
closing one from the ill-fated Agnes herself. He 
was, therefore, perfectly aware of the validity of 
his second marriage, for Percy had inquired and 
found the letter had been forwarded } there was 
no need of communication with him oh that point. 
Grahame's first care was to travel to Scotland, and 
obtain the registry of their marriage ; his next, to 
proceed to Brussels, with Mr. Hamilton, and cool- 
ly and decisively inform Lbrd Alphingham that, 
unless the ceremony was publicly solemnized a 
second time, in his presence, and before proper 
witnesses, other proceedings would be entered 
upon against him. Astonished and somewhat 
alarmed as Lord and Lady Alphingham were at 
his unexpected appearance, the former had too 
many sins on his conscience to submit to a pub- 
lic eayposdj which he might justly fear was intend- 
ed in this threat, and, with great apparent will- 
ingness, he consented. The-ceremony was again 
perfoimed; Grahame possessed himself of the 
certificate, and left Brussels, with the half-formed 
resolution that, while Lord Alphingham lived, he 
would never see his child again. The death of 
the Eight Honorable Viscountess Alphingham, 
and the subsequent marriage in Scotland of the 
Bight Honorable Lord Viscount Alphingham with 
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Miss Grahame, appeared in all the newspapers. 
The splendor pf the second Bolemnization of their 
nuptials in Brussels was the next theme of won- 
der and gossip, and by the tinje that subject was 
exhausted, London had become deserted, and 
, Lord and Lady Alphingham might probably have 
returned to the metropolis without question or 
remark ; but such was not Lord Alphingbam's 
intention. He feared that probably, were his his- 
tory pubiicly .known, he might be shunned for 
the deceit he had displayed, and he easily ob- 
tained Annie's glad consent to &%, their residence 
for a few years m Paris. Irritated as in all prob- 
ability he was when he found himself again fet- 
tered, yet he so ably concealed this irritation that 
Mb vvife suspected it not, and. for a time she Was 
happy. . • 

As Lord and Lady Alphingham are no longer 
concerned in our tale, haying nothing more in 
common with those in whom, we trust, our read- 
ers are much more interested, wp majf here form- 
ally dismiss them in a few words. They lived, 
but if true happiness dwells only with the virtu- 
ous and good, with the upright and the noble, it 
gilded not their lot ; but if those who are well 
acquainted with the morality of the higher classes 
of the French capital can pnonounoe that it dwells 
there, then, indeed, might they be said to possess 
it, for such was their lives-., They returned not 
again to England, but lived ioi France and Italy 
alternately. Alphingham, callous to every better 
and softer feeling, might have been happy, but 
not such was the fate of Annie. Bitterly, ere she 
died, did she regret her folly and disobedience ; 
remorse was sometimes busy within, though no 
aetual guilt dimmed her career: she drowned 
the voice of conscience in the vortex 6i frivolty 
and fashion. But the love she bore for Alphing- 
ham was the instrument of retribution ; her hus- 
band,neglected, despised, and frequently deser^ 
ed her. Let no woman unite herself with sin, in 
the vain hope of transforming it to virtue. Such 
thoughts had not, indeed, been Annie's, when 
willfully she sought her fate. $he knew not the 
man she had chosen for her husband ; she disre- 
I garded the warnings she had heard. Fatal delu- 
sion ! she found, too late^ the fate her will had 
woven was formed of knotty threads, the path 
that she had sought b^set'with thorns, from 
which she could not break. No childreji blessed 
her lot ; and it was better thus, for they would 
bave found but little happiness. The fate of 
Lord Alphingham's child, the little Agnes, was 
truly happy in her own innocence ; she lived on 
for many years in ignorance of her real rank and 
the title of her father, under the careful guidance 
bf that relative toAvhom her mother's last words 
li^d tenderly consigned her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton remained but little 
longer in tqwn; Caroline's trousseau waB quite 
completed, for but very f^w weeks now inter- 
vened ere her marriage. Lady Gertrude had 
devoted herself to the young earl, and remained 
with, him superintending the improvements and 
embellishments of his Jbeautjful estate. Castle 
Tertyn, in the vicinity of the Tamar, on the 
Cornwall' side, which was being prepared with 
the greatest taste and splendor. Lady Gertrude 
was to remain vfith her brother till the week 
previous to, the wedding, whiea- she joined her 
family at Oakwood, where they bad teen stay- 
ing since their departure from London, at the 
earnest persuasions of both Mr. and Mrs. Ham- 
-'iton. Seldom had the banks of the placid Dart 



been so gay as they were on this occasion ; the 
beautiful villas scattered around were all taken 
by the friends of the parties about to be so near- 
ly connected. Rejoicings were not only con- 
fined to the higher classes ; the poor, for many 
miles around, Bailed the expected marriage of 
Miss Hamilton as an occasion of peculiar and in- 
dividual felicity. Blessings on her lot, prayers 
for her welfare, that Lord St. Eval might prove 
himself worthy of her, were murmured in many 
a rustic cot, and every one was employed in eai'- 
nest thought as to the best, the most respectful 
mode of testifying their humble sympathy in the 
happiness of their benefactors. Such were tlie 
feelings with wbick high and low regarded the 
prosperity of the good. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

" Who among this merry party will become 
sufficiently sober to assist me in a work of 
charity?' was Mrs. Hamilton's address, one 
afternoon, as she entered her daughter's room, 
wbere Emmeline, her young friends Lady Flor- 
ence and Lady Emily Lyle, and even the usu- 
ally quiet Ellen, were einployiag themselves 
in drawing, embroidery, and such light amuse- 
ments as diligently as the merry speech, the 
harmless joke, and the joyous laugh of truly in- 
nocent enjoyment would permit. 

" A case of extreme distress has come before 
me,'^ she continued, "for which alms and other 
relief will not be sufficient ; clothing is princi- 
pally required. Can any of yon consent to puf 
aside these pretty things for a few days, merely 
for the sake of obliging me and doing good? I 
have set every hand to work, and now, for 
further assistance, come to you. To \rhom 
shall I appeal?" 

" To me — to me — to me !" every voice ex- 
claimed spontaneously, and they eagerly crowd- 
ed round her to know what she required, what 
case of distreiss had occurred, for whom they 
were to work. 

Gratified and pleased at their eagerness, Mrs. 
Hamilton smilingly imparted all they wished to 
know. The simple tale drew from the artless 
group many exclamations of pityj combined' 
With the earnest desire to relieve in whatever 
way their kind friend would flictate, and their 
last was received by all witt every demonstrar 
tion of pleasure. 

" You too, Ellen," said Mrs. Hamilton, smil- 
ing ; " I thought you once said you had no time 
for work." 

" Not for ornamental work, aunt ; but I hope 
you have never asked in vain for my assistance 
in such a case as this," answered Ellen, blush- 
ing a|3 she spoke. 

" No, love ; my words did you injustice. But 
you appear to have found time for ornamental 
work also, if this very pretty wreath be yours," 
said Mrs. Hamilton, bending over her niece's 
frame, and praising the delicacy of her flowers. 
" Oh, I have time for any and every thing 
now," exclaimed Ellen, in a tone of animation 
so very unusual, that not only her aunt, but her 
young companiens looked at her with astonish- 
ment. 

"Ellen, you are beooming more and more 
incomprehensible," said Emmeline, laughing. 
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" If Edward do not come home soon, as I sus- 
pect this extraordinary mood is occasioned by 
the anticipation of his arrival, I am. afraid your 
spirits will cany you haJf-way over the channel 
to meet him. Mamma, take my advice, and 
keep a strict watch over the person of your 
niece." 

"You know, Ellen, you are as full of fun and 
mischief as .1 am, quiet and demure as we once 
thought yon," said Lady Emily. 

" Is she ? I am glad of it," said Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, playfully. "Do not look so very much 
ashamed of your miMh, my dear Ellen, and 
bend over your work as if you had been guilty 
of some extraordinary misdemeanor. You know 
how pleased I always am to see you happy, 
Ellen," she added, in a lower volce« as she laid 
her hand sportively on her niece's head, which 
was bent down to conceal the confusion Emme- 
line's words had called forth. 

Some little time longer Mrs. Hamilton re-i 
mained with the young party, entering, with her 
usual kindness, into all theii pleasures and pur- 
suits, and left them perhaps even happier than 
she had found them. 

Ellen's change of manner had been noticed by 
the whole party assembled at Oakvvood ; and by 
most of them attributed to the anticipation of the 
long-absent Edward's return. That indefinable 
manner which had formerly pervaded her whole 
conduct had disappeared. She no longer seem- 
ed to have something weighing on her mind, 
which Mrs. Hamilton sometimes fancied to have 
been the case. Cheerful, animated, at times 
even joyous, she appeared a happier being than 
she had ever been Tjefore; and sincerely her 
aunt and uncle, who really loved her as their 
child, rejoiced in the change, though they knew 
not, guessed not the real cause. Ingratiating 
herself with all, even the stern Duchess of Roth- 
bury, who, with her now only unmarried daugh- 
ter, Lady Lucy, had accepted Mrs. Hamilton's 
pressing invitation to Oakwood, relaxed in her 
manner toward her; and Sir George Wilmot, 
also a resident guest, declared that if Edward 
were not proud of his sister on his return, 
he would do all in bis power to hinder his pro- 
motion. 

Mr. Hamilton and his family had employed 
the greater part of a very beautiful August in 
conducting their guests to all the most pictur- 
esque and favorite spots in the vicinity of Oak- 
w&od. About a week after the circumstance 
we have narrated, St. Eval and Lady Gertrude 
joined them on the morning of a proposed ex- 
cursion, which included the whole party, with 
(he exception of Mrs. Hamilton and Ellen. The 
earl and his sister had been instantly enlisted as 
I most agreeable reinforcement ; nor was the 
voung earl very sorry for an excuse to spend a 
whole day in enjoying the beauties of Nature 
tete-a-tke with his betrothed, who, since the 
candid explanation of her agitation on first hear- 
ing of Annie's elopement, for which her knowl- 
edge of Lord Alphingham's former marriage had 
well accounted, had become if possible dearer 
than ever ; and this excursion was indeed one 
)f perfect enjoyment to both. 

Ellen, for some unaccountable reason, which 
her young friends could neither penetrate nor 
conceive, refused to accompany them, declaring 
that most important business kept her at home. 



" Edward will not come to-day, so do not ex- 
pect him," had been Emmeline's parting words. 

The ruralizing party were to dine amid the 
ruins of Berry Bomeroy, and were not expected 
home till dusk, to a substantial tea. 

It might have been seven in the evening that 
Ellen quietly entered the library, where her aunt 
was engaged in writing, and stood by her side in 
silence, asif fearful of interrupting by addressing 
her. 

" Wait a few minutes, my love, and I shall be 
ready to attend to you, if you require my assist- 
ance in the arrangement of your work," Mrs. 
Hamilton said, alluding to the parcel of baby- 
linen she perceived in her niece's hand. Ellen 
smiled and obeyed. In a few minutes Mrs. 
Hamilton laid aside her writing, and looked up, 
as if expecting her niec; would speak. 

" Well, Ellen,, what grand, difficulty can you 
not overcome?" 

"Ntine, my dear aunt. My task is done; I 
only want your approval," replied Ellen. 

" Done ! repeated her aunt, in an accent of 
astonishment. " My dear Ellen, it is impossible; 
I only gave it you a week ago. You inust have 
worked all night to finish it." 

"Indeed 1 have not," replied EUen, quickly 
yet earnestly. ^ 

" Then I certainly must examine every little 
article," said Mrs. Hamilton, laughing, "or I 
shall decidedly fancy this extreme rapidity can 
not have been productive of neatness, which last 
I rather prefer to the first." 

Ellen submitted her work to her scrutiny, 
without reply, and remained kneeling on a stool 
at her aunt's feet, without any apprehension as 
to the sentence that would be pronounced. 

" Rea%, Ellen, I shall incline to Emmeline's 
opinion, and believe some m^gic is at work 
within you," was Mrs. Hamilton's observation, 
as she folded up the tiny suit with very evident 
marks of satisfaction. " How you have acquired 
.the power of working thus neatly and rapidly, 
when I have scarcely ever seen a needl^ in your 
hand, I can not comprehend. I will appoint you 
my sempstress-general, in addition to bestowing 
my really sincere thanks for the assistance you 
have afibrded me." 

Ellen pressed her aunt's hand to her lips in 
silence, for an emotion Mrs. Hi^milton beheld) 
but could not understand, choked her vts/fce. 

"What is the matter, love? has any thing 
occurred to annoy you to-day ? You look paler 
and more sad than usual ; teU me what it is." 

"Do you remember what — what chanced — 
have you forgotten the event that took place this 
very day, this very hour, in this very room, three 
years ago ?" demanded Ellen, almost inaudibly, 
and her cheek blanched to the color of her robe 
as she spoke. 

"Why recall the painfiil past at such a 
moment, my sweet girl ? has it not been re- 
deemed by three years of nndeviating rectitude 
and virtue ? I had hoped the recollecti(vi had 
ere this long ceased to disturb you," replied 
Mrs. Hamilton, with much feeling, as she pressed 
her lips to her niece's brow. 

" It never can, it never will, unless — unless — " 
Stirong and almost fearful emotion prevented all 
she had wished to say, and throwing into Mrs. 
Hamilton's lap a small calf-skin pocket-book, 
she flung her arms round her neck, and burying^ 
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hpr face in her bosom, murmured, in a voice 
cKoked with sobs, "The amount of all I took is 
there — all — all. Oh, take it, and let me thus 
feel it as a debt which I hive paid." 

" Ellen, my. ovrn Ellen, be' cbmpbsed^" en- 
treated Mrs. Hamilton, alarmed by the extreme 
agitation sfce beheld. " Tell me, love, what are 
the contents of this pocket-book ? why do you 
entreat me so earnestly to take it?" 

Struggling violently with herself, Ellen tore 
open the little book, and placed in her aunt's 
hand bank notes to the amount of those which 
had once been so fatal a temptation. 

"They are mine — all mine. I have gained 
them honestly; indeed, indeed I have; I have 
worked for them. It was to gain time for this 
I refused to go out with you last winter. I had 
hoped my long, long task would have been done 
before, but it was not. Oh, I thought I should 
never, never gain the whole amount, but I have 
now ; and, oh, tell me I have in part redeemed 
my sin ; tell me I am more worthy of your love, 
your kindness ; tell me I am agam indeed your 
own happy Ellen." 

She would have said iliore, but np words came 
at her command) and Mrs. Hamilton remained 
silent for a few minutes, in surprise and admirii- 
tion. 

" My Ellen, my own much-loved Ellen !" she 
exclaimed at length, and tears of unfeigned emo- 
tion mingled with the repeated kisses she im- 
printed on her niece's cheek, " this moment has 
indeed repaid me for all. Little did I imagine 
in what manner you were employed, the nature 
of your tedious task. How could you contrive 
to keep it thus secret from me ? what time could 
you find to work thus laboriously, when not one 
study or employment have I seen neglected ?" 

"I thought at first I never should succeed," 
replied Ellen, her strong emotion greatly calmed; 
" for 'while Miss Harcourt remained with us, I 
had only two hours before prayers in the morn- 
ing, and sometimes I have ventured to sit up an 
hour or two later at night ; but not often, for I 
feared you would 'discover me, and be displeased, 
for I could not, dared not tell you in what I was 
employed. The winter before last I earned so 
much from embroidery and finer kinds of work, 
that I thought I should have obtained the whole 
' a year ago : but I was disappointed, for here I 
could only do plain "Work, at«which I earned but 
little, for I could not do it so quickly. I had 
hoped there would have been no occasion to 
refuse your wish, that I should accompany you 
and Emmeline, but I found the whole amount 
was still far from completed, and I was compelled 
to act as I did." 

" And is it possible, my Ellen, you have in- 
trusted your secret to no one ; have demanded 
no sympathy, no encouragement in this long and 
painful task ?" 

"I could not have accomplished nor did I 
commence it, without the kind assistance and 
advice of Ellis. My dear aunt I knew reposed 
great confidence. in her, and I thought if she did 
not disapprove of my plan, I should not be acting 
so very independently, and that with her assist- 
ance my secret would not be so difficult to keep : 
she procufeij me employment. My name or 
my reasons for seeking it were never known to 
those for whom I worked." 

"And could she approve of a task such as this, 



my Ellen? Could she counsel such painful self- 
denial and tedious labor?" 

" She did all she could to dissuade, and at first 
positively refused to assist me ; but at last yielded 
to my entreaties, for she saw I never should he 
happy till I could look on the past more as a debt 
than — ^than^" She paused, then added, "My 
own spirit rebelled enough ; that was far more 
difficult to overcome than other dissuasions." 

" And what stron|; impulse could have urged 
you to this course of self-denial, my sweet girl ? 
I know not yet whether I shall not scold you for 
this almost' needless infliction of pain, and for 
the deception it involves toward me," said Mrs. 
Hamilton, -with reproachful tenderness. 

"Forgive me, oh, forgiveme that !" exclaimed 
Ellen, clasping the hand she held. "I have often 
and often felt I was deceiving you; failing in that 
confidence I had promised you should never have 
again to demand ; but I dared not tell you, for J,, 
knew you would have prohibited the continuance ' 
of my task." 

" I should indeed, my Ellen ; and tell' me why 
you have done this. Was it indeed because yott 
uuagined nothing else could atone for the past?" 

" Because I felfr^I knew, though I was restored 
to your favor, your confidence, my conscience 
was not at peace, becadse T had read, ' If the 
wicked restore the pledge, give again that which 
he had robbed, walk in the statutes of life, without 
committing iniquity, he shall si&ely live, he shall 
not die ;' and I felt, however I might endeavor 
to be virtuous and good, till I had given again 
that which I had robbed, I dared not implore the 
mercy of my God." 

It IS impossible to do justice by mere descrip- 
tion to the plaintive eloquence, to the mournfully.^ 
expressive voice with which these simple words 
were said, betraying at once those thoughts and 
feelings which had been so long concealed iq 
Ellen's meek and youthful heart, the hidden; 
spring from which her every action had ema- 
nated ; Mrs. Hamilton felt its power, the senti- 
ment was too exalted, too holy for human praise. 
She folded her niece to her bosom. 

." May the Almighty searcher of hearts accept 
this sacrifice a.nd bless you, my dear child. 
Secretly, unostentatiously, it has been done- 
Pure must have been the thoughts which were 
yours when thus employed, when such was their 
origin, and we may hope, indeed, they have been 
accepted. Had no self-denial attended the pay- 
ment of your debt, had you merely entreated 
your uncle to repay himself from the fortune 
you possess, I would not have, accepted it ; such 
a payment would neither have^been acceptable 
to me, nor 'to Him whom, I firmly believe, my 
Ellen sought more to please. But when every 
action the last few years has proved to me the 
words you repeated have indeed been the founda- 
tion of this self-conque.st, I can not but humbly, 
trustingly, think it will be an accepted oifering 
on high. Nor will I refuse to comply with your 
request, my dearest Ellen ; I will receive that 
which you have so perseveringly and so painfully 
earned ; it shall he employed in purchasing pray- 
ers for us all, from those whom it may relieve. 
Let not the recollection of the past again disturb 
you, my sweet child. Solicitude and pain you 
indeed once caused me, but this moment has 
redeemed it all. Continue thus undoviatinirly 
to follow the blessed path you have chosen, and 
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nur Ellen is and ever will be deserving of all the 
love which those to whom she is so dear can 
,avish upon her." 

For a few minutes there was silence, for the 
olemnity with which she spoke had touched a 
r°sponding chord ; but the thoughts of the orphan 
arose to Heaven, silently petitioning for grace to 
continue in that blessed path of which her aunt 
had spoken, in thankfulness for having been per- 
mitted to conclude her painful task, and thus ob- 
tained the approbation of .her more than mother, 
the relative she so revered and loved. 

"And this, theo, was the. long task which 
your numerous avocations during the day pre- 
vented your completing, and you therefore took 
the time from that allotted to recreation and 
amusement — ^this, which so; strongly embold- 
ened my little Ellen, that even my coldness had 
no effect, except to make her miserable. What 
do you not deserve for thus d^eeiving me ? I 
do not think I know any punishment sufficiently 
severe." Mrs. Hamilton had recalled all her 
playfulness, for she wished to banish every 
trace of sadness and emotion from the oounte^ 
nance of her niece. Ellen raised her head to 
answer her in hei: own playful tone, when they 
were both startled by the declining light of day 
being suddenly obscured, as if by the shadow 
of a figure standing by the open window near 
them. It was, however, so dark, that the out- 
lines of the intruder were alone visible, and they 
would have been tmreoognized by any, save by 
the eye of affection. 

Ellen sprung suddenly to her feet. "Ed- 
ward !" burst gladly from her lips, and in 
another second a fine, manly youth had daifted 
through the open casement, and the long-parted 
brother and sister were in each other s arms. 
For a minute only Ellen was pressed in his 
embrace, and then releasing her, he turned 
toward his aunt, and even as a devoted mother, 
a fond and dutiful son, they met, for sioeh had 
they been in the long years of separation. Fre- 
quently had that high-spirited boy been tempted 
to error and to sin, but as a talisman had her 
letters been. He thought on the years that 
were passed, on their last interview, when every 
word had graven itself upon his heart, on the de- 
votedness of his orphan sister, the misery he had 
once occasioned; he thought on these things, 
and stood firm^^the tempter fled. He stood be- 
fore them erect in youthful beautv, no inward 
rtain bade him turn from those tond looks or 
ihrink from the entwining arms of his young 
uster. And, oh, how blessed it is thus to meet U 
K) feel that vanished years have not estranged 
OS, distance hath not diminished love, that we 
we to each other even as we parted ; to feel 
again the fond kiss, to hear once more the ac- 
cents of a voice which to us has been for years 
so still — a voice that brings with it the gush of 
memory ! Fast days flit before us ; feelings, 
thoughts, hopes, we deemed were dead, all, rise 
again, summoned by that secret witchery, the 
well-remembered though long-silent voice. Let 
years, long, lingering, saddening years drag on 
their chain, let youth have given place to man- 
hood, manhood to age, still will it be the same 
— ^the voice we once have loved, and deemed 
to us for ever still — oh, rtime, and grief, and 
blighted hope will be forgotten, and youth, in 
its undimmed and joyous beauty, its glow of 



generous feelings, its bright anticipations, all, 
all again be gnrs. 

" Mother ; yes, now indeed may I call you 
mother!" exclaimed Edward, when the agita- 
tion of this sudden meeting had subsided, and he 
found himself seated on a sofa between, his aunt 
and sister, clasping the hand pf the former, and 
twining his arm caressingly round the latter. 
"Now indeed may I indulge in the joy it is to 
behold you both again ; now may I stand forth un- 
shrinkingly to meet my uncle's glance, no guilt, . 
or shame, or fear has cast its mist upon my 
heart. This was your gift ;',' he drew a small 
Bible from his bosom. " I read it, first, because 
it had been yours, because it was dear to you, 
and then came other and holier thoughts, and I 
bowed down before the God you worshiped, and 
implored his aid to find strength, and He heard 
me.'' 

Mrs. Hamilton pressed his hand, but spoke 
not, and after a brief silence, Edward, changing 
his tone and his subject, launched at once, with 
all his natural liveliness, into a hurried tale of 
his voyage to England. An unusually quick 
passage gave him and all the youngsters the 
opportunity they desired, of returning to their 
various homes quite unexpectedly. The vessel 
had only arrived off Plymouth the previous 
night, or rather morning, iqT it was two o'clock; 
by noon the ship was dismantled, the crew dis- 
missed, leave of absence being granted to all. 
And for the first time in his life, he laughingly/ 
declared he fancied being the captain's favorite 
very annoying, £is his presence and assistance 
were requested at a time when his heart was at 
Oakwood ; however, he was released at last, 
procured a horse, and galloped away. His dis- 
asters were not, however, over ; his horse fell 
lame, as if, Edward said, he felt a''seaman weis 
not a fit master for him. He was necessitated 
to leave the poor animal to the care of a cot- 
tager, and proceed on foot, avoiding the vil- 
lage, for fear of being recognized before he 
desired ; he exercised his memory by going 
through the lanes, and reached Oakwood by a 
private entrance. Astonished at seeing the 
rooms, by the windows of which he passed, 
deserted, he began to fear the family were all 
in London; but the well-known sound of his 
aunt's voice drew him to the library, just as he 
was seeking the main entrance, to have his 
doubts solved. He stood, for a few minutes 
gazing on the two beings who, more vividly than 
any others, had haunted bis dreams by night 
and visions by day; he had wished to meet 
them first, and alone, and his wish was granted. 
Wrapped in her happy feelings, it was her 
brother's arm around her, her brother's voice 
she heard, Ellen listened to him in trembling 
eagerness, scarcely venturing to breathe, lest 
that dear voice should be still, the hand sh» 
clasped should fade away, and she should wake 
and find it but a dream of bliss — Edward could 
not really have returned ; and Mrs. Hamilton 
felt emotion so powerfully swelling within, as 
she gazed once more on the brave preserver of 
her husband, the child of her sister, her very 
image, that it was with difficulty she could ask 
those many questions which aSection >md in- 
terest prompted. 

Edward had scarcely, however, finished his 
tale, before the sound of many and eager voices, 
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the Joyous laugb, and other signs of youthful 
hilarity, annpunced the return of the party from 
their excursion. Nor was it long before Emtne- 
line's voice, as usual, sounded in loud laughing 
accents for her njother, without whose sympathy 
no pleasure was complete. 

" Do not disturb, yourselves yet, my dear chil- 
dren," MrSi Hsunilton. said, as she rose, knovp- 
ing well how many, many things the long- 
separated orphans must have mutually to tell, 
and penetrating with that ready sympathy — the 
offspring of true kindness — ^their wish for a short 
time to remain alone togiether. " You shall not 
be summoned to join us till tea is quite ready, 
and if you wish it, Edward," she added, with a 
smile; " yau shall have the -pleasure of startling 
your uncle and cousins as agreeably as you did 
us. I will control my desire to proclaim the 
happy tidings of your safe return." 

She left the brother and sister together ; send- 
ing Robert with a lamp, that they might have 
the gratification of seeing each other, which the 
increasing darkness had as yet entirely prevent- 
ed ; and a gratification to both it was indeed. 
Edward had left his sister ooiaparatively well, 
but with the traces of her severe illness still re- 
maining vividly impressed uponi her features; 
but now he saw her radiant in health, in haippi- 
ness, and beauty so brilliant, he could hardly 
recognize that &,ir and graceful girl for the ail- 
ing, drooping child she had once been. Nor 
was the contrast less striking between the Ellen 
of the present meeting and the EUrai of the last ; 
then wretchedness, misery, inward fever, con- 
sumed her outward frame, and left its seorehing 
brand upon her brow. Remorseful anguish had 
bowed her down; and now he had returned 
when her heart was free and light as the mount- 
ain breeze ; her self-inspired penance was com- 
pleted ; and nothing now existed to make her 
shrink from the dehght of devoting hours to her 
brother. 

" Tell James to go over to the Rectory, with 
my compliments to Mr. Howard, and if he be 
not particularly engaged, I beg he will join us 
tffis evening," said JVSs. Hamilton, a short time 
after she had left the library, addressing Mar- 
tin, then crossing the hall. 

" Have you any particular wish for our wor- 
thy rector this evening, Emmeline ?" demanded 
Mr. Hamilton, gazing, as he spoke, with admi- 
ration and surprise on the countenance of his 
wife, whose expressive features vainly strove to 
conceal internal happiness. 

"A most earnest desire," she replied, smiling 
somewhat archly. 

" Indeed, I am curious — " 

" I am sorry, dear Arthur, for I am no advo- 
cate for curiosity, and can not indulge it." 

" Ahj Jiapa, there is a gentle hint for yon, and 
a broader one for me," exclaimed Emmeline, 
laiughiog; while conjectures as to what Mrs. 
Hamilton's business with the rector could possi- 
bly be, employed the time merrily till the whole 
party were assembled. 

" You may depend, Emmeline, it is to arrange 
all the necessary minutiae for yotir marriage," 
said Lord St. Eval, who had been persuaded to 
remain at Oakwood that night. " Your mother 
has selected a husband for you ; and, fearing 
your opposition, has sent for Mr. Howard,, that 
all may be said and done at once." ' 



" I hope, then, that I am the man," exclaimed 
Lord Louis, laughing; "there is no one else.' 
whom she can very well have at heart, not that 
I see," he added, looking mischievously round 
him, while some strange and painful emotions 
suddenly cheeked Emmeline's flow of spirits, . 
and utterly prevented her replying. 

A flush of crimson dyed her cheek and brow; 
nay, her fair neck partook its hue, and she sud- 
denly turned toward her mother, with a glance 
that seemed of entreaty. 

" Why, Etnmeline, my dear child, you surely 
can not believe, there is the least particle of 
truth in my mischievous son's, assertion," said 
the Marchioness of Malvern, pitying, though 
she wondered at her very evident distress. • 

"Aiid is marriage so very disagreeable to 
you even in thought?" demanded Lord St. Eval, 
still provokin^ly. 

"The very idea is dreadful ; I love ray liberty 
too well," answered Emmeline, hastily, rallying 
her energies with an effort, and she ran on in 
her usual careless style; but her eye glanced 
on the tall figure of young Myrvin, as he stood 
with Herbert at a distant window, and words 
and liveliness again for a moment failed. His 
arms were folded on his bosom, and his gray eye 
rested on her with an expression almost of de- 
spair^ for the careless words of Lord Louis had 
reached his heart — " No one else she can have." 

Lord Louis had forgotten him, or intentional- 
ly reminded him that he was indeed as a cipher 
in that noble circle ; that he might not, dared 
not, aspire to that fair hand. He gazed on her, 
and she met his look ; and if that earnest, al- 
most agonized glance bfi&ayed to her young and 
guileless bosom that she was beloved, it wa? 
not the only secret she that night discovered.! 

Mr. Hamilton was too earnestly engaged in 
conversation with Sir George Wilmot to notice 
the painful confusion of his child : and Mrs. 
Hamilton was thinking too deeply and happily otfii 
Ellen's conduct and Edward's return, to bestqi^ 
the attention that it merited, and consequently 
it passed without remark. 

"jMother, I am sorry to be the first to inform 
you of such adomestie misfortune," said Percy, 
soon after entering the room, apparently much 
amused, " but Robert has suddenly lost his wits ; 
.either something extraordinary has happened 
or is about to happen, or the poor fellow has 
become bewitched. You smile, mother; on 
my honor, I think it no smiling matter." 

" Never mind, Percy ; your favorite attendant 
will, I have no doubt, recover his senses before 
the night is over. I am not in the least anx* 
ious," replied his mother, smiliog. 

" Percy, your mother has clothed herself to- 
night in impenetrable mystery, so do not hope 
to discover any thing through her," said Lord 
St. Eval, laiughing, and the young men contin- 
ued gayly conversing with Lady Gertrude and 
CaroKne, till the entrance of Mr. Howard and 
the announcement of tea or supper ; of both of 
which, after a day spent in the country as this 
had been, the evening meal partook. 

" Ellen — where is Ellen?'' said several voices, 
as they seated themselves round the hospitable 
board, and observed her place was vacant ; emd 
Sir George Wilmot eagerly joined the inquiry. 

"She will join us shortly, Sir George," re- 
plied Mrs. Hamilton, and, turning to a servant 
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near her, desired him to let Miss FOrtescue 
know tea was rea4y- 

"I will go, mniam. Stand back, Jantes, let 
me pass," exclaimed Robert, hastily, and be 
bounded out of the apartment with a most ex- 
traordinary failing of his wonted respeet. 

" There, proof ppsitive ; did I not tell you the 
lad was mad," said Percy, and, as if in confirm- 
ation of his words, almost directly after a loud 
and joyful shout sounded from the servants' 
hall. 

Mr. Hamilton looked up inquiringly, and in 
doing so, his eye: caught an object that caused 
him to start from his seat with an exclamatiou 
of surprise and pleasure ; while Percy, leaping 
over chairs and tables that stood in his way, un- 
heeding Lord Louis's inquiry, whether Robert 
had infected him, shook and shook again the 
hand of the long-absent relative, in' whom both 
he and Herbert could onJy recognize the pre- 
server of their father. Herbert and his sisters 
simultaneously left their seats, and crowded 
round him. Warmly, affeotioflatefy, Edward 
greeted them one and all, and rapidly answered 
the innumerable questions of Percy; defended 
his sister from all share in bis concealment, of 
which Herbert and Emmeldne laughingly ac- 
cused her. The flush of almost painfctl bash- 
fulness stild lingered on his cheek, as he marked 
the eyes of all fixed upon him, stremgers as well 
as friends ; but as he turned in the direction of 
his aunt, and his eye fell on the venerable figure 
of his revered preceptor, who stood aside, en- 
joying the little scene he beheld, as the remem- 
brance of the blessed words, the soothing com- 
fort that impressive voice' had spoken in his hour 
of greatest need, the lessons of his childhood, 
his dawning youth, rushed on his mind, control, 
hesitation, reserve were all at an end ; he broke 
from the surrounding and eager group, even 
from the detaining arm of his sister, sprung to- 
ward him, and clasping both Mr. Howard's 
hands, his eyes gljstened and his voice quivered, 
as he exclaimed, 

" Mr. Howard, too ! one of my first, nay best, 
and kindest friends. Ellen told: me not of this 
unexpected pleasure; this is joy, indeed." 

" A joy to me, too, my dear boy, equally un- 
expected; we must thank Mrs. Harailton for 
this early meeting. 1 knew not the pleasure 
she had prepared for me," replied Mr. Howardt 
returning the pressure of Edward's hand with 
equal warmth. 

" Nor did any one, my good sir. Never will 
I say again a lady can not keep a secret," said 
the Marquis of Malvern, jestingly. " Mr. Ham- 
ilton, as you do not seem inclined to honor me, 
without asking, I must entreat a formal intro- 
duction to that gallant nephew of yours, whose 
name is not unknown to naval fame, though as 
yet but one of her junior officers." 

" I really beg your pardon, my dear lord ; 
Edward's sudden appearance has staortled me 
out of all etiqnette. To one and all, then, of 
my good friends here, allow me to introduce to 
their indulgjent notice this said Edward Fortes- 
cue, mid.shipman and gallant oflicer on board 
His Majesty's good ship Prince William ; and, 
in order that all reserve may be at an end be- 
tween us, I propose a bumper to the health and 
prosperity of the wanderer returned." 

" Most excellent, my dear father ; one that 



1 will second with all my heart," exclaimed 
Percy, eagerly. " For that amphibious animal 
looks marvelously like a fish out of water among 
us all;- and here we admit no strangers. Ed> 
ward,;there is a vacant seat reserved for yon' 
by my mother's side, who looks much as if she, 
would choose you for her knight this evening; 
and, therefore, though . your place in future is 
among the young ladies,, to whom, by-and-by^ I 
mean to introduce you by name and eharacter, 
we will permit you to sit there to-night. Ellen, 
my little cois, where are you? You must be 
content with Iboking at your brother, not sitting 
by him. 1 can not allow such breaches of eti 
quette; that is quite impossible." 

" I am perfectly satisfied where I am, Percy^" 
replied his cousin, laughing, as she obeyed the 
Marchioness of Malvern's request, and seated 
herself beside her. Every eye was turned on 
Ellen with an admiration, which, had not her 
thoughts been engrossed with her brother, would 
have been actually painful to one of her quick 
feelings. Lady Malvern longed to hear from 
her young favorite, in words, the internal de- 
light which was so evident in every feature, and 
by her kindly sympathy succeeded in her wishes. 
The young sailor's health was celebrated with 
enthusiasm; and Edward gracefully, though 
briefly, returned his thanks, while the kindness 
of all around him, the easf friendliness of those 
who were strangers, and the joy of feeling hiiif- 
self once more in the midst of those he loved, 
soon placed him perfectly at ease. 

Ellen looked eagerly round her circle of 
friends, to mark the impression made by Ed- 
ward, and even her fond afiection was fully 
satisfied. Sir George Wilmot had not spoken, 
but his eye kindled with animation as in the 
gallant young sailor he recalled his own youth- 
ful days, while some other sad remembrances 
kept him silent, and checked his usual hilarity. 
Lord Malvern appeared almost as interested as 
Mr. Hamilton. Lady Gertrude's kind glance 
met hers, and told, b^ its silent eloquence, how 
well she sympathized m Ellen's feeUngs ; and Lord 
St. Eval too, his smile spoke volumes, though his 
natural reserve prevented his addressing Edward, 
while the young and lively members of the par- 
ty seemed to find abundant amusement in the 
anecdotes and adventures he narrated. Arthur 
Myrvin gazed earnestly at him, and for a time 
banished his own distressing thoughts in the en- 
deavor to trace in the fine, manly youth before 
him some likeness to the handsome, yet violent 
and mischievous boy hie had first and last seen 
in the village of Llangwillan, 

" I have heard so much of Edward, from my 
friend Ellen here, that I am most anxious to 
cultivate his acquaintance, and trust Castle 
Malvern will often be graced by the presence 
of such a gallant young .sailor," wae the Mar. 
ahioness of Malvern's kind address, after they 
had adjourned to the drawing-room, as, leaning 
on the arm of Ellen, she advanced to the young 
man, who, from Percy's lively introduction, was 
playing the agreeable to Lady Florence and 
Lady Emily Lyle, while Lord Louis, who found 
something in Edward's countenance that prom- 
ised a kindred feeling for fun and frolic, was 
demanding question after question, which Ed- 
ward was answering in a manner calculated to 
excite the continued merriment of his compan- 
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ions, till a sign from his aunt called bim to her 
side. 

" So I must entreat Admiral Sir George Wil- 
mot to deign to notice my nephew ; it vfill not 
be given unasked," she said, approaching the 
aged officer, who was sitting a little apart, 
. shading his eyes with his hand, as if in deep 
thought. " Sir George, I shall impeach you of 
high treason against me, ' the liege lady of this 
fortress, that on the night when all is joy, you, 
who are generally the gayest, should be sad. 
What excuse can you urge in your defense ?" 

" Is Edward unworthy of the high privilege 
of being a sailor, Sir George?" whispered Ellen, 
archly, "or is your vnrath against me, for not 
joining your expedition this morning, to be ex- 
tended to him? will yon not look on him as a 
brother seaman ?" 

" Nay, Ellen, I must toil through long years 
of servitude, I must reap very many laurels, ere 
I can deserve that titlej" said Edwsird. " The 
name of Sir George Wilmot is too well known 
on the broad seas for me to hope for more than 
a word of encouragement from him, or to enable 
me to look on him with any other feelings than 
those of the deepest reverence and respect.'" 

"Ay, ay, young man, you wish to surprise 
the old hulk to surrender; gayly rigged and 
manned as you are, you think, by a show of 
homage to me, to surprise me into paying it to 
yow," said the old man, rousing himself from his 
abstraction, and laughing as he spoke. " Bo 
not deny it, youngster, but I forgive you ; for I 
have been an old fool, Mrs. Hamilton. I plead 
guilty, and throw myself on your mercy. You, 
Mistress Ellen, you deserve nothing from me, 
after rejecting every courtly speech I could think 
of this morning, to persuade you to crowd sail 
and steer out under my guidance, instead of re- 
maining safe in harbor. Jokes apart, if you, 
young sir, will feel pleasure in the friendship of 
an old time-worn servant of his Majesty as I am, 
I offer you my hand, with all the warmth and 
sincerity of our noble profession. For your un- 
die's sake as well as your own, my best wishes 
and best offiees shall be exercised in tacking on 
lieutenant to your name." 

" And you will do nothing, then, for my sake, 
Sir George, nor for my aunt's, whose dignity 
your sadness has offended ?" said Ellen, smiling, 
as did Mrs. Hamilton. 

" Your aunt would forgive my sadness, my 
dear child, did she know its cause. I was wrong 
to encourage it, but I could not look on these 
bright features," he laid his Jiand, which trem- 
bled, on Edward's arm, "without seeing again 
past times peopled with those who have passed 
away. Mrs. Hamilton, I thought again the 
merry favorite of my old friend, your father, 
stood before me, the gay, the thoughtless, love- 
ly Eleanor ; she was, like him, in the bloom of 
youth and freshness, when I last beheld her ; and 
I thought, as my eye glanced on this well-known 
uniform, there was another still of whom he re- 
minded me— the adopted son of my affections, 
the darling of my childless years. Charles, my 
gallant, warm-hearted Charles ! Nearly six 
years was he with me, when his courage, earned 
him a lieutenant's berth; he changed his quar- 
ters and his commander, and I saw him no more. 
Such was he ; such — oh, I thought Eleanor and 
Charles again were before me, and I longed for 



the friend of -my early years, to recognize in his 
grandson the features of his Eleanor, the voice, 
the laugh, and figure of his Charles. Forgive 
me, mydear childreii, I have frightened away 
your mirth, and made myself gloohny." 

There was silence as he ce^ed, and Sir 
George was the first to break it, by addressing 
Edward with animation, ' questioning him as to 
all his hopes and anticipations with regard to 
his proihotion, which, as his six years of service 
were now passed, he allowed to occupy his 
mind, and in such conversation all traces of 
gloom quickly vanished ; and Ellen, interested 
in their conference, lingered near them in recov- 
ered spirits, till the bell summoned all those who 
chose to join in the evening prayer. All attend- 
ed, except young Myrvin, who had departed, 
Herbert felt anxious on his friend's account, for 
many reasons, which we must postpone explain- 
ing till a future page ; suffice it now to say that 
the young man's conduct not seeming to be suck 
as his profession demanded, a degree of scarce- 
ly-perceptible, but keenly-felt coldness was dis- 
played toward him, both by Mr. Hamilton and 
Mr. Howard. Herbert had this night remarked 
that his cheek was pale, his eye almost haggard, 
and his woirds and manner often confused, and 
he had endeavored to elicit the cause of his in- 
ward disturbance, but unsuccessfully: the young 
man, although very evidently unhappy, appear- 
ed to shrink from his confidence, and Herbert, 
though grieved, desisted from his friendly office. 
That night Mr. Hamilton resigned his place at 
the reading-desk to the worthy minister, who, 
both in public and private worship, knew so 
well the .duties of his sacred office. He read 
the chapters of the evening, with a brief but 
explanatory commentary on each, and after the 
usual prayers, broke forth into a strain of earn- 
est thanksgiving for the safe return of him who, 
since he had last addressed his God, surrounded 
by his family, had been exposed to the tempta- 
tions and dangers of the sea, and mercifully pre- 
served through them all, and permitted to return 
in joy and peace. To all, save to the orphans 
and Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, his words applied 
but to the terrors of the ;deep, but they well 
knew where the thoughts of their minister had 
wandered ; they knew that fervent thanksgiving 
was offered up for his preservation from those 
sins which had been his on his last return; they 
kn^w he blessed his Maker for the promise of 
virtue he beheld ; His grace had enabled him to 
overcome temptation, and return to the home of 
his boyhood comparatively unstained. 

Edward contrasted his present feelings with 
those which he had experienced the first night 
of his last return, and Ellen thought on that 
bitter anguish, the public shame which had 
been hers in that very hall, that very night three 
years before, and the young hearts of both the^ 
orphans were filled with warm and deep thanks- 
giving. The thoughts of all were composed and 
tranquilized when Mr. Howard ceased, and in 
the little time that intervened between the con- 
clusion of the service and the family separating 
to their rooms, no light and frivolous converse 
disturbed the solemn but not sad impression on 
the minds of each. 

" I can not part from you for the night, my 
dear cousin," said Edward, somewhat archly, 
though in a low voice, as he approached the 
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spot where Caroline and St. Eval stood, "with, 
out offering you my warmest congratulations on 
your future prospects, and without requesting 
an introduction from yoM to him, in whom I am 
to welcome a new relative. I have been wish- 
ing to do so all the evening, httt when I was at 
liberty I missed you." 

Evidently pleased, Caroline looked up into 
St. Eval's f|»oe, but before she could speak,. the 
young earl had warmly pressed Edward's hand, 
and answered him with sincerity and kindness 
equal to his own. The whole party very soon 
afterward dispersed. 

Were it ours to follow our young and still, in 
appearance, childlike friend, Emmeline Hamil- 
ton, to her room that night, we should see that 
the smiles which had beamed around her lip 
had passed away, the flush on her cheek was no 
longer there, and one or two bright drops might 
have been observed slowly falling on her pale 
cheek, as she sat in deep musing, ere she re- 
tired to her couch. She had 'dismissed Fanny, 
alleging that she did not require her aid, and 
her long silky hair, loosed from its confinement, 
hung carelessly in golden waves around her. 
Tears fell on her hand ; she started, and flung 
back her tresses, looked fearfully around her, 
and passed her hand across her eyes, as if to 
check them — but ineffectually ; another, and 
another fell ; she leaned her crossed arms upon 
the pillow, and her head drooped on them, and 
she wept, wept as she had never wept before, 
and yet she knew not wherefore ; she was sad, 
how deeply sad, but that young and guileless' 
spirit knew not why. Child she was still in 
looks, in playfulness, in glee ; a child she still 
believed herself, but she was no child — that 
age of buoyancy had fled, and Emmeline was, 
indeed, a woman, e thinking, feeling, ay, and 
loving woman. 

It might have been nearly a week after Ed- 
ward's return, when, on entering the library one 
morning, Mrs. Hamilton observed her husband, 
Mr. Howard, and Edward in earnest confer- 
ence, the latter appearing somewhat agitated. 
She would have retreated, imagining her pres- 
ence mistimed, but Edward, the instant he per- 
ceived her, sprung forward, and seizing both 
her hands, exclaimed, in a voice of entreaty, 

" Dearest aunt, will not you use your influ- 
ence with my uncle, and prevail on him to take 
the sum I have saved atMifferent times, from 
my prize-money and other things, to replace 
that which — which was lost three years ago. 
To obtain sufficient, I have denied myself all 
unnecessary indulgence ; it has checked ray nat- 
ural extravagance ; prevented me, when some- 
times I have been strongly tempted to play, or 
join my messmates in questionable amusements. 
In saving that, I have cured myself of many 
faults ; it has taught me economy and control, 
for by the time the whole amount was saved, 
my wishes and evil inclinations were conquered. 
I look on it as a debt which I had bound my- 
self to pay. I anticipated the pleasure of tell- 
ing my dear sister she might banish the past 
entirely from her mind, for I would not write a 
word of my intentions, lest 1 should fail in them 
ere I returned. And now my uncle refuses to 
grant ray request; Mr. Howard will not second 
me ; and — and I see how it is," he continued, 
with a return of former violence in his manner. 



as he paced the room, and a flush burned on his 
cheek — " my uncle will not consent to look on 
it as a debt ; he will not permit me, even as far 
as this will do it, to redeem ray sister," 

"You are quite mistaken, my dear boy," re- 
plied Mr. Hamilton, mildly. " Y^ur sister's 
own conduct has sufficiently proved^to me her 
repentance and amendment ; her gentle virtues 
and faultless conduct have quite redeemed the 
past, and so has yours. I refuse to take your 
well-earned savings, merely because they real- 
ly are not necessary." 

" But if it will give me pleasure, if it will 
satisfy me. Dearest aunt, plead for me : you 
know not the relief it will be," again entreated 
Edward, as he paused, in his hasty walk, and 
looked beseechingly iA his aunt's face. 

"Nay, dear Edward, do not demand imposr 
sibilitieSj" she replied, smiling, "I can not plead 
for you. That money with which you appear 
so very eager to part, must return to your own 
purse; your sister's debt is already paid." 

" Paid !" repeated Mr. Hamilton and Mr. 
Howard, in astonishment, while Edward stood 
as if bewildered. "How, and by whom?" 

"By Ellen herself," replied Mrs. Hamilton; 
and, addressing her husband, she added, " I 
should have told you before, but we have been 
both too much engaged the last two days to 
allow any time for private conversation ; and 
my Ellen had entreated that only you shoiddl 
know her secret ; but she would, I know, have 
made an exception in Mr. Howard's favor had 
I demanded it, for his excellent lessons have in 
all probability assisted in making her the char- 
acter she is ; and as for her brother — why, in 
charity, he shall know this strange tale," she 
added, smiling ; and briefly, but with affecting 
accuracy, she related all that had passed be- 
tween her and Ellen on the evening of Ed- 
ward's return. Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Howard 
listened in astonishment, for they knew not the 
quiet steadiness, the unwavering firmness of 
Ellen's private character ; they guessed hot the 
deep remorse which had been her own, nor for 
how long it had guided and purified her actions. 
Edward had concealed his face in his hands, his 
arms resting upon the table, for he felt in this 
tale of persevering efibrt and self-denial, in com- 
parison with Ellen's, as if his had sunk to noth- 
ing ; the bright luster of his sister's character 
had dimmed even to obscurity his own. 

"And have you questioned Ellis? do you 
know in what manner she contrived so secretly 
to render her assistance?" demarjded Mr. Ham- 
ilton, with much interest. 

" I have," replied his wife. " I did so that 
same night ; for even pdward's unexpected re- 
turn could not banish lis sister from my mind. 
She told me, that at fijrst she did all she could 
to turn Ellen from her purpose ; but when she 
found her resolution was unalterably fixed by 
some means to earn sufScient to repay the 
cause of so much distress, she entered warmly 
into her plan ; and, with the active assistance 
of Robert, procured her work from the baby, 
linen warehouses at Plymouth. She first began 
with the plainest work, but that succeeded so 
well, finer, was given to her. In London she 
worked embroidery, purchasing the materials 
from her own pocket-money, and consequently 
largely increasing her hoard. Spite of her ill- 
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health, the first winter we speoC in London, she 
perseveringly continued her irksome task, rising 
even in tlie coldest weather at six, the prov- 
ident care of Ellis causing her fire to be lighted 
almost the earliest in. the house. Robert was 
the messenger empbyed to- and fro, but no one 
knew her name t)r rank ; for, devoted as we 
well know he is to EJlen, he took the troubfe of 
changing his livery for plain clothes, whenever 
Ellis sent him oh his mission. Her secret has, 
indeed, been well preserved; both from us and 
those who employed her, Many, veiy many 
silent tears Ellis believes' have fallen over my 
poor Ellen's tedious task ; many a struggle 
to adhere to her resolution), and not throw it 
aside in despair; and frec(tleMl{y, she told me, 
after a long, solitary evening, she has thrown 
her arms round Ellis's neck, and- wept from 
eichamsfion, and the misery of hope deferred, 
ibr at first it did appear an endless labor; but 
she persevered unshrintangly, combating her 
wishes to accompany me wherever Emmeline 
visited." 

" And it was this, then, that caused her de- 
termination to remain at home till next yea*,'- 
observed Mr. Hamilton ; " poor child, our harsh- 
ness was no sweetener of her task." 

" It was not, indeed j the night of Emraeline's 
introduction, Ellis says, she wept as if her heart 
would break, as if she could not keep her secret 
any longer ; but she struggled with herself, and 
conquered; although many times during my 
estrangement, she has longed to confess all, but 
the fear that I should forbid her continuing her 
' task restrained her." 

"lam very glad she persevered in her secret, ' ' 
said Mr. Howard^, warmly; "it is this quiet, 
steady perseverance in a paiinfal duty that has 
pleased me far more than even the action itself, 
guided as that was by every proper feeling. 
Extraordinary sacrifices of our own formation 
are not, in general, as acceptable to Him for 
whose sake they are ostentatiously made, as the 
quiet, steady discharge of bur destined duties 
— the one is apt to beget pride, the other true 
humility ; but this unshaken resolution in one so 
young, had its origin from true repentance, and 
aided as it has been by the active fulfillment of 
every duty, strengthened as it has, no doubt, 
been by prayer, 1 can not but trust her heavenly 
Master will look down with an eye of mercy on 
His young servant. Look up, Edward ; you, 
too, have -done your duty. , 'Why should your 
sister's ooAduct cause this suddea depression, 
my young friend ?" 

" Because," exclaimed he, with an earnest- 
ness allnost startling, and as he looked up, his 
eyes felistened with tears, "because all my ef- 
forts' sink to nothing beside hers. Ideemed my- 
self becoming worthy ; that the conquests over 
inclination I made would obliterate the past; 
but what are my sacrifices compared to hers ? 
Weak, frail, sensitive creature as she is, thus 
secretly, la:boriously to earn that sum which, 
because it required one or two petty sacrifices 
of inclination, I deemed that I had so nobly gain- 
ed. What have been my efforts compared to 
hers?" 

" Almost as great to you, my dear boy, as hers 
were to her," said. Mr. Hamilton, kindly ; " you, 
too, have done well. Your past errors have al- 
ready, in my mind and in that of Mr. Howard 



and your aunt's, been obliterated by the pleas 
ure your late conduct has bestowed. She has 
not had the temptations to extravagant pleasure 
which have been yours ; to save this sum you 
must have resigned much gratification. You 
have acted thus excellently, in part, to regain 
the good opinion of your friends, and the kind 
wish of restoring perfect peace to your sister ; 
in the first, you have fully succeeded ; in the 
second, when your sister knows what has been 
the secret purpose of your life for three long 
years, her afiectipn will amply repay you. You 
are deserving of each other, my dear Edward; 
and this moment I do not scruple to say, I am 
proud to feel myself sftTieBrly related to those 
who, young as they both are, have so nobly and 
perseveringly performed theic duty both to God 
and man." ' 

Young Fortescue raised his uncle's hand; 
wrung it between both his own, and impetuously 
darted from the room. 

*' That boy would teach me never to despair 
again, niygood friend," said Mr. Hamilton, ad- 
dressing the worthy clergyman- " When last 
he left me I had learned to hope and yet to fear, 
for I dreaded his exposure to his former tempta- 
tions ; and now-^glad, indeed, am I to acknowl. 
edge myself vanqnishedj and to own you were 
ever in the right." 

Mr. Howard smiled. '[ 

'■ And now does my husband regret his having 
adopted my sister's orphans as his own ?" de- 
manded Mrs. Hamilton, entwining her arm in 
her husband's, and looking caressingly in his 
face. 

" No, my dearest wife ; once, indeed, when I 
beheld you infancy about to sink beneath the ae- 
cumulation of misery and anxiety both Edward 
and Ellen's conduct occasioned, I did in secret 
murmur that the will of my heavenly Father had 
consigned to us the care of suCh misguided ones; 
I fear I looked on them as the disturbers of fam- 
ily peace E^nd harmony, when it was the will of 
my God. I felt indignant and provoked with 
them, when Ishould have bowed submissively 
to Him. I have been blessed in them when I 
deserved it not. You ever trusted, my Emme- 
line, though far greater distress was your lot 
than mine. You never repented of that kindness, 
which bade your heart bleed for their orphan 
state, and urged you to take them to your gen- 
tle bosom, and soothe them as your own. I 
know that at this moment you have your reward." 

Mrs. Hamilton was prevented from replying 
by the entrance of Edward, who eagerly m 
quired for his sister, alleging he had searched 
every room in the house and could not find her. 

" She has gone with Herbert to the village, 
to take the fruits of her own work, some baby 
linen, to the poor woman in whose iaXe I am so 
interested," replied Mrs. Hamilton, and turning 
to her husband, added, "Now we really are 
alone, my dear Arthur, will you give a Uttle of 
your time to inform me in what manner I can 
best lay out, for this unfortunate being's advant- 
age, the sum my Ellen has placed in my hands? 
Bo not look at me, Edward, as if to implore me 
to take yours also, for I mean to be very positive, 
and say at once I will not." 

"Come with me, my young friend, and we 
will go and meet Herbert and Ellen," Bib. 
Howard said, smiling; "a walk is the best 
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remedy for nerves fevered as yours are at pres- 
ent, and I should be glad of your company." 
And Edward, with ea^er pleasure, banishing 
all traces of former agitation, departed, arm in 
arm with a companion whom he still so revered 
and loved, recalling with him reminiscences of 
his boyhood, and detailing with animation many 
incidents of his late trip. This walk, quiet eis it 
was, was productive, both to Mr. Howard and 
his pupil, of extreme pletisure ; the former, while 
he retained all the gravity and dignity of his 
holy profession, knew well how to sympathize 
with youth. Increased duties in the ministry 
had caused him to resign the school which he 
had kept when we first knew him, to the extreme 
regret of both master and pupils. Mr. Howard 
regarded young people as the tender lambs of 
his fold, whom it was his especial charge to 
train up in thepaths of grace, and guard from 
all the dangerous and hidden pitfalls of sin ; 
their parents might neglect, or, ignorant them- 
selves, pursue a mistaken method, but he was 
the shepherd placed over the flock, and while 
untiringly, zealously, he endeavored' to lead the 
colder metabers of his congregation to the bnjy 
root of salvation, the younger were the objects 
^f his especial care. To them all was bright, 
the world, in all its dangerous, because more 
pleasurable labyrinths, was before them. He 
saw, he knew their perfect ignorance, and he 
trembled^ white be prayed so to lead them, that 
tb@ lessons of their minister might check them 
in the career of impirudence or of sin. 

'" Were I one of the fathers of Rome, I should 
say, benedidte, my children," he said, playfully, 
as Herbert and Ellen, apparently in serious yet 
happy conversation, approached and joined them, 
"but as I am merely a Simple minister of a 
simple faith, I greet you with the assurance you 
are blessed in your charitable office." 

" And how, my kind friend, could you cdntrive 
to discover siich was our employment?" replied 
Herbert, smiling. " Can my mother have been 
betraying us?" 

" Oh, she has been a sad traitress this morn- 
ing, betraying all kinds of secrets and misde- 
meanors," said Mr. Howard, laughing, and cast- 
ing on El|en a glance of arch meaning, while 
Edward could scarcely contain his impatience to 
seize his sister's arm and bear her off with him. 

" And we, too, have been hearing many tales 
of you, Mr. Howard," She said. " We have 
heard very many blessings on your name in the 
cottage we have left, although, alas ! events 
have occurred there of a very painful nature." 

"And why, alas, my dear child?" said Mr. 
Howard, affectionately. "Do you deem it so 
sad a thing to die ?" 

" It is wrong, I know, to regard it thus, Mr. 
Howard," replied Ellen; "but yet, to leave all 
those we love on eardi, to sever the tender cords 
of affection binding us unto this world, must be, 
even to the strongest and most pious minds, a 
draught of bitterness." 

" Do mot, my dear ehildren," said Mr. How- 
ard, " imagine I deem it wrong to indulge in 
earthly affections. Far from it ; they are given 
us to sweeten life, to draw our hearts in thanks- 
giving to Him who gave them, and thus indulg- 
ed are pleasing unto Him. And how did you 
find poor Nanny to-day ?" he added, after a 
brief pause. 



" Suffferiog very much in body, but in a bless- 
ed state of mind," replied Ellen, "which she 
greatly attributed to you ; for she told me, be- 
fore my aunt discovered them and placed them 
where they now are, before she saw you, death 
was a trouble awful in anticipation. She had 
ever tried to do her duty in life, to remember 
her Maker in her youth, and believed that she 
haa succeeded ; but when she knew that she 
must die, all appeared changed ; the aspect of 
death was different, when seemingly at a. dis- 
tance to that which it presented when near at 
hand. She longed for some minister of the 
Lord to pray for her, to comfort her in those 
moments when suffering prevented serious 
thoughts, and it was affecting to hear her bless 
that charity which had not only pieced her soul 
under your guidance, but provided also so many 
bodily comforts." 

" And you have been exercising the duties of 
the ministlfy before you have donned your gown, 
my dear Herbert," said Mr. Howard, glancing 
approvingly on hi? young friend. " Glad indeed 
shall I be to hail you as a young brother in my 
sacred office ; for with you it will be indeed the 
.service of the heart, and not of interest or com- 
pulsion. Would that your friend Arthur pos- 
sessed one haJf of your earnest zeal, or that yon 
could inspire him with the same love for his 
sacred calling which animates you." 

"I know not what to make of Arthur," said 
Herbert, somewhat sadly ; " he is strangely, 
unaccouDtably changed the last few months. 
When he was first settled in his curacy, his con- 
duct was such as to excite the approbation of 
both my father and yourself; and now, I greatly 
fear, that he is alienating both." 

" Do not condemn him harshly, without good" 
proof, dear Mr. Howard," said Ellen, earnestly. 
"I, too, have noticed that he is changed, though 
I scarcely know in what manner ; but for his 
father's sake and for mine, do not treat him 
coldly, before my uncle- at least. He has many 
faults, but surely some good qualities." 

"I trust he has ; but I wish he would not so 
carefully conceal them, and suffer his parishion- 
ers to have cause to relate so many tales of 
neglect and levity in their curate," replied Mr. 
Howard; "but we will not bring forward ac- 
cusations when the accused is not present to 
defend himself : and here we are at the Rectory 
before I bad thought we were half-way. Will 
you come in, my young friends, and share an 
old man's homely luncheon?" 

Gladly would th?y have done so, but Ellen 
had promised to return to Oakwood in time for 
that meal, and was compelled to refuse ; add- 
ing, that both her brother and cousin might, for 
the Rectory was so near one of the entrances to 
the park, she could easily return alone; but 
such was not Mr. Howard's intention. He knew 
how Edward longed for a few minutes' private 
conversation with his sister, sind playfully de- 
taining Herbert, declaring he could not do with- 
out one at least, dismissed the orphans on their 
walk, bestowing his parting blessing on Ellen 
with a warmth that surprised her at the lime, 
but the meaning of which was fully explained 
in the interesting conversation that passed be- 
tween her and her brother ere they reached the 
house, and a? the expression of approbation in 
the minister she loved, filled her young mind 
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with joy, while the mutual confidence bestowed 
in that walk added another bright link to the 
chain of affection which bound the souls of that 
brother and sister so fondly together. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

It was the hour when all in general retired 
to rest, and the inmates of Oakwood had dis- 
persed forthe purpose; but this night thoughts 
of a mingled and contending nature occupied 
Mrs. Hamilton's tnind, and prevented all wish 
for sleep. Her guests had the last week in- 
creased, and the part of hostess had been kindly 
and pleasingly perforiin'ed ; but the whole of that 
day she had longed to be alone, and gladly, 
gratefully she hailed that hour which enabled 
her to be so. Shading her eyes with her hand, 
she gave to her thoughts the dominion they de- 
manded. Maternal ambition, maternal pride, in 
that silent hour fell before the stronger, more 
absorbing power of maternal Ipve. But a few 
brief hours, and the child of her einxious cares, 
of fervent petitions at the throne of grace, would 
be no longer an inmate of her father's house, 
- her place in that happy home would be a void. 
On the morrow, ay, the morrow, for the inter- 
vening weeks had fled, her child would be an- 
other's. True, but few miles would separate 
their homes ; true, that he on whom that precious 
gift would be bestowed, was in all respects the 
husband she would have selected for her Caro- 
line, the husband for whom the involuntary 
prityer had arisen ; virtue and piety, manliness 
ancf sincerity were his, besides these attributes, 
which to some mothers would have been far 
more brilliant, he was noble, even of exalted 
rank ; but all, all these things were forgotten in 
the recollection, that on the morrow she must 
bid farewell to her cherished treasure, the link, 
the precious Jink of protection would be severed, 
and forever. Thoughts of the past mingled with 
the present, and softened yet ' more that fond 
tnother's feelings. Pain, bitter pain, Caroline 
had sometimes cost her, but pleasure, exquisite 
in its kind, had mingled with it. No longer 
would it be hers to watch with trembling joy 
the dawning virtues which had flourished be- 
neath her eye^ a link would be broken between 
them, a slender one indeed, but still broken — 
though Mrs. "Hamilton reproached hersejf for 
indulging in such feelings of sadness, when' so 
many blessings promised to gild the lot of her 
child. And yet, alas ! what mother devoted to 
her children as she had been, as still w^ this 
noble and gentle woman, could part from a be- 
loved one even for a brief space, 6ven for happi- 
ness, without one pang, selfish as it might be, 
selfish as perhaps it was? for anxiety For the 
future darkened not the prospects of* earthly 
blisS, her trust in the character of St. Eval was 
too confiding ; it was only her fond heart which 
for a time would be so desolate. Her ear would 
linger ' in vain for the voice it loved ; her eye 
seek in sorrow for the graceful form, the beau- 
teous features on which it had so loved to gaze. 
New ties would supply to Caroline the place of 
all that she had left; deep springs of fond emo- 
tions, such as she had never felt before, would 
opejuin her heart, and then would she still love, 



would she .still look to that mother, as in child- 
hood and in youth she had done. Vainly she 
struggled to subdue these thoughts, and bring 
forward in their stead the visions of happiness, 
which alone had visited her before. Thronging 
and tumultuously they came, and tears stole 
slowly from those mild eyes, which for herself 
so seldom wept; while engrossed in her own 
Teflections, she heard not the soft and careful 
opening of her door, she knew not that the be- 
loved object of those tears had entered her room, 
and was kneeling beside her. 

" Mother !" murmured Caroline, in a voice 
tremulous and weak With emotion, equal to her 
own. Mrs. Hamilton started, and her lip quiv- 
ered with the efibrt she made to smile her greet- 
ing. " Mother, my own mother, forgive my in. 
trusion ; I thought not to have found you thus, 
Oh, deem me not failing in that deep reverence 
your goodness, your devotedness, have taugk 
me to feel for you; if my love would bid me 
ask you why you weep, may I not shaiei yoiir 
sorrow, mother?" 

"These are but selfish tears, my own; sel. 
fish, for they fall only when I think that to-mor- 
row bears my Caroline away, and leaves her 
mother's heart for a time so lone and sad, that 
it will not even think of the happiness I so fondlj 
trust will be hers, in becoming the bride of him 
she loves. Forgive me, my own Caroline; 1 
had no right to weep and call for these dear 
signs of sympathy at such a time." 

Silently and tearfully Caroline clung to her 
motlier, and repeatedly pressed her hand to her 
lips. 

" And why are you not at rest, my child? you 
will have but a few brief hours for sleep, scarce- 
ly sufficient to recall the truant rose to these 
pale cheeks, and the luster to this suddenly dim- 
med eye, my Caroline.;" and. the mother passeJ 
her hand caressingly over her brow, and parted 
the luxuriant hair that, loosened from the con- 
fining wreath of wild flowers which had so 
lately adorned it, hung carelessly around her. 
She looked loiig and wistfully on that yoimg, 
bright face. 

" Yon ask me why I am not at rest ; oh, 1 
could not, I felt I could not part from you, with- 
out imploring your, forgiveness for all the past; 
without feeling that it was indeed pardoned. 
Never, never before has my conduct appeared 
in such true colors': dark, even to blackness, 
when contrasted with yours. Your blessing is 
my own, it will be mine to-morrow ; but, oh, it 
win not be hallowed to my heart, did I liot con- 
fess that I was — ^that I am unworthy of all your 
fondness, ihother, and implore you to forgive 
the pain I have so often and so wantonly in- 
flicted upon you. Ob, you know not how bit- 
terly, how reproachfully, my faults and errors 
rushed back to my mind, as I sat and thought 
this was the last night that Caroline Hamilton 
would sleep beneath this roof; that to-morrow 
we parted, and I left you without once acknowl- 
edging I deserved not half your goodness, with- 
out one eflbrt to express the devoted gratitude, 
the deep, the reverential love, with which my 
heart is filled. Mother, Nearest, dearest mother ! 
oh, call rae not your blessing, your comfort — ^I 
never have been thus ; willful and disobedient, I 
have poisoned many hours which would other- 
wise have been sweet. Mother, my own mother 
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aay only you forgive me — say that no lingering ' 
pang on ray account remains." | 

" Forgive you, my beloved ! oh, long, long 
since have every childish fault and youthful 
error been forgiven. Could resentment har- 
bor in ray heart so long? could raeraory linger 
on moments of pain, when this last year not 
one fault, not one failing of duty or of love, 
has stained your conduct? Even as my other 
children have you been my blessing, my com- 
fort ; the dearer, when I thought on tlje doubts 
and fears of the past. Pain you may have 
once caMsed roe j but, oh, you know not how 
blessedly one proof of affection, one hour of 
devotion in a child, can obliterate from a moth- 
er's heart the remembrance of months of 
pain. Think no more of what is past, my own ; 
remember only that your mother's blessing, her 
fervent prayers, will hover round you wherever 
you may be ; that, should sickness and sorrow 
at any time be your portion, however distant 
we may be, your mother will come to soothe 
and cheer, your mother's bosom will still be 
open to receive you." 

Caroline answered not, for her tears fell fast 
upon the hand ' she held ; tears not of sorrow 
but of emotion, blessed in their sadness. She 
bowed her head before Mrs. Hamilton, and 
murmured, 

" Bless me, my mother !" 

" May the God of infinite love, the Father of 
unclouded mercies, who has been so unchange- 
ably merciful to his servants, look down from 
His resplendent throne, and bless you, my be- 
loved ! May He sanctifc and bless that event, 
which promises to our darkened eyes so much 
felicity ! May He guide my child in His own 
paths, and hearken to her inother's prayer!" 

" We will not separate this night to pray each 
in solUiide, my child ; let us read, and address 
our heavenly Father together, as we were wont 
to do, when it was my task to raise your infant 
thoughts and simple prayers to Him who heard 
and answered. I can not part from you till 
these agitated feelings are more composed, and 
prayer will best enable them to be so." 

Willingly, gladly Caroline lingered, and their 
private devotions, which ever attended their re- 
tiring to rest, were performed together. Their 
blessed influence was mutually felt. He whom 
they so fervently addressed looked down upon 
His good and faithful servants, and poured upon 
the mother's soul and on that of her child the 
calm and tranquilizing dew of His blessing. 

The morning dawned, and; commonplace as 
is the expression, yet we must confess the day 
was lovely ; one of those soft, delicious Septem- 
ber days so well known to all who are acquaint- 
ed with the climate of Devonshire. Gayly the 
sun looked down from his field of stainless azure, 
and peeped through the windows of the elegant 
little room which the taste of. her young bride- 
maicfs had decorated as Caroline's tiring-room 
for the day, and his bright rays played on the 
rich jewels scattered on the toilet, and docked 
them with renewed brilliance ; and at times his 
light would fall full upon the countenance of the 
young bride, sometimes pensive, at others radi- 
ant in beaming smiles, as she replied to the 
kind words of Lady Gertrude, or in answer to 
the playful conversation of her younger bride- 
^^maids, who, full of life, and hope, and innocence. 



hovered like fairy spirits round their queen. 
The tears which had fallen from the eyes of 
Emmeline on her sister's neck that morning 
were dried, yet «till there were some lingering 
traces of sadness on her fair sweet face, which 
she struggled vainly to conceal, but which were 
regarded as the sorrow of an afiectionate heart 
thus parting from the sister of its love. 

And Lilla Grahame, too, was there, smiling 
with real and heartfelt pleasure. She had ob- 
served the slight cloud on Emmeline's brow, 
and with every aifeotionate art endeavored to 
remove it. 

The toilet of the bride was completed, save 
her jewels, which Ellen had entreated might 
be her office to arrange, and, smilingly, Lady 
Florence resigned her place by Caroline's 
side- 

"For Edward's sake and for mine, dearest 
Caroline, will you, decked as you are with 
jewels so far more precious, yet will you wear 
this, and regard it indeed as the offering of the 
sincerest affection for yourself, the warmest 
prayers for your welfare, from those who for so 
many years have felt for you as if you were in- 
deed their sister ? poor as is the giff, will you 
let Edward see it is not rejected?" and Ellen, 
as with a flushed cheek and quivering lip she 
spoke, placed on the arm of her cousin a brace- 
let, composed of her own and her brother's hair, 
and clasped with chaste yet massive gold. The 
braid was fine and delicate, while the striking 
contrast of the jet black and rich golden hair oT 
which it was composed, combined with its valua- 
ble clasp, rendered it not an unfit offering on 
such a day. 

" Is it to remmd me of all my unkindness to- 
ward you, Ellen, in days past of my hour of 
pride ?" replied Caroline, in a low voice, as she 
threw her arm caressingly round her cousin 
and fondly kissed her. "I will accept your 
gift, my dear Ellen, and sometimes look upon 
it thus." 

" Nay, do not say so, dearest Caroline, or 1 
shall feel inclined to take it even now from your 
arm, and never let you see it more ; no, rather 
let it be a remembrance of those poor orphans, 
whose lives you have not done the least to ren- 
der happy. Gratefully, affectionately, shall we 
ever think of you, dear Caroline, and, oh, may 
this little offering bid you sometimes think thus, 
and thus only of us. 

The carriages were rather later than expect- 
ed, and Lady Gertrude observing Caroline some 
what pale, though no other sign denoted agita 
tion endeavored, by talking more sportively than 
usually was her wont, to while away the time 
till the important moment arrived. 

It came at length, and Caroline, with a fal- 
tering step, entered the carriage, which con- 
veyed her to the old and venerable church, ac- 
companied by Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton and Lady 
Gertrude, who had promised to remain near her. 
The fair girls, that held the rank of bridemaids 
followed, and three other carriages contained the 
invited guests to the wedding. Not a creature 
was visible to disturb by acclamations the bridal 
party on their route, and take from the calm and 
holy beauty of the early morning; but that the 
day'%as remembered was clearly visible, for 
th&re were garlands of the brightest, fairest 
flowers, which must, by their number and vari- 
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ety, have been culled from many gardens of mtmijr 
Tillages, festooiiing the hedges of the green lanes 
through which they passed, and many a gay 
pennon pendant from oak or stately «lm fluttered 
in the breeze. All was so still and calm that 
ere the carriage atopped at the church porch 
Caroline hadconquerea the inward trembling of 
her frame, and her heart thrilled nqt perhaps so 
anxiously as did both ber parents, when, lean- 
ing on the arm of her proud and happy father, 
she walked steadily, even with dignity, up the 
church, where Mr. Howard,, young Myrvin, 
Lord St. Eval, his parents, Lord Louis, Percy, 
Herbert, and Edward there stood, and a faint 
but expressive smile played round her lips, in 
answer to St. Eval's eager yet silent greeting. 
He could not speak, his feelings of happiness 
were too deep, too ecstatic for words, bat she 
had but to look on his expressive face, and all, 
all was said. 

There was a moment's solemn pause as they 
knelt beside the altar, ^nd then the voice of Mr. 
Howard sounded, and its ever emphatic tones 
rung with even more than its usual solemnity on 
the ears of all the assembled relatives and friends, 
with thrilling power on the bride and bridegroom. 
Calmly and clearly Caroline responded; her 
cheek was pale, but her lip quivered not, and 
perhaps, in that impressive service, the agitation 
of her mother was deeper than her own. * She 
Struggled to retain^her composure, she lifted up 
her soul in earnest prayer, that the blessings of 
her God might iildeed hallow the ceremony on 
which she g^ized, and ere her child arose, and 
led forward by her young enraptured husband, 
approached for her parent's blessing and em- 
brace ; she was enabled to give both without any 
visible emotion, save that ber daughter might 
have felt the quick pulsations of her fond heart, 
as she pressed her in her arms. 

We will not lingeronthe joyous festivity which 
pervaded the lordly halls of Oakwood on this 
eventful day. 

The hour had come when Caroline, the young 
Countess of St. Eval, bade ferewell to her pa- 
ternal home. The nearest relativesof the bride 
and bridegroom had assembled with them in a 
small apartment, at Carolme's request, for a few 
minutes, till the carriage was announced, for 
though resolved not to betray her feelings,' she 
could not bear to pirt from those she loved in 
public. She had changed her dress for a simple 
yet elegant traveling costume, and was now lis- 
tening with respectful deference but glistening 
eyes to the fond words of her mother, who, 
twining her arm around her, had drawn her 
a little apart from the others, as if her fare- 
well could not be spoken aloud ; their attention 
was so arrested by a remark of Lord Malvern, 
and his son's reply, that they turned toward 
them. 

" Do not again let me hear you say our Ger- 
trude never looks animated or interested," the 
former said, addressing the marchionessj some- 
what triumphantly. "She is as happy, perhaps, 
if possible, even happier than any of us to-day, 
and, like a good- girl, she shows it. Gertrude,' 
love, is it your brother's happiness reflected upon 
you?" 

"Let me answer for her, sir," replied St. Eval, 
eagerly. " You know not why she has so much 
reason to look and, I trust, to feel happy. She, 



sees her own good work, and, noble, virtuous as 
she is, rejoices in it: without her, this day would 
never have dawned for me, Caroline would never 
have been mine, and both would have lived in 
solitary wretchedness. Yes, dearest Gertrude," 
he continued; "I feal how much I owe yon, 
though I say but little. Happy would it be for 
every man, could he receive from his- sister the 
comfort, the blessing I have from mine, and for 
every woman, were her counsels, like yours, 
guided by truth alone." 

"The Earl and Countess of St. Eval left Oak. 
wood about two o'clock, for their estate in Com- 
wall. Castle Terryn, in an elegant chariot «nd 
four superb grays, leaving a large party of fash- 
ionable friends and relations to lament their early 
departure." So spoke the fashionable chronicle 
in a paragraph on this marriage in. high life, 
which contained items and descriptions longer 
and more graphic than we have any inclination 
to transcribe. ' 

A select party of the- Marquis of Malvern's 
and IVIr. Hamilton's friends remained to dinner, 
and, at the request of Percy and Lord Louis, 
daijcing for the younger guests concluded the 
evening. The. day had dawned in joy, and no 
clouds disturbed its close. Fatigued, and her 
thoughts still clinging to her child, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton was glad to seek the retirement of her own 
room. Her thoughts turned on her Caroline, 
and so fondly did they linger there, that Erame- 
line's strange diversity of wild spirits and sudden 
J)ut overpowering gloom, did not occupy her 
mind as powerfully as they woiild otherwise have 
done ; she did not regard them, save as the effects 
of excitement natural to such an eventful day; 
she guessed not that of all her household the 
heart of her E mmeline was the heaviest, her spirits 
weighed dovm by a gloom so desponding, so 
overwhelming, that sleep for manv hoxxntiei 
from her eyes. She had poW.erlully exerted 
herself during the day, and now in solUude, 
darkness, and silence, the reflux of feeling was 
too violent for that young and, tilli lately, thought- 
lessly joyous heart to bear. Her heavy eyes 
and pallid cheeks attracted notice, indeed, the 
following morning, but they were attributed to 
fatigue &om the gay vigils of the preceding night, 
and gladly did the poor girl herself encourage 
the delusion, and obey her mother's playful com- 
mand to lie down for a few hours, as a punish- 
ment for indulging in an overplus of excite- 
ment. 

Herbert's pleasure, too, the preceding day 
had been alloyed by anxiety ; and perhaps his 
solicitude and his sister's sorrow proceeded 
from one and the same cause, which our readers 
will find at length, a few pages hence, when 
Arthur Myrvin becomes a prominent object in 
our history. 

Pleasure, in a variety of festive shapes, but 
innocent in all, was for the next month the 
presiding genius of Oakwood and its vicinity. 
Lord Malvern's family remained as guests at 
Oakwood during that time, and some few col- 
lege friends of Percy and Herbert, but Mr. 
Hamilton's other friends departed for their re- 
speotive homes the week following the mar- 
riage. 

The young Earl and Countess of St. Eval 
meanwhile resided at their beautiful retreat of 
Castle Terryn, which the taste of the young 
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ean had rendered in every respect a residence 
suited to the rank and feelings of those who 
claimed it as their own. 

Nothing now prevented our young friend 
Ellen from joining in tlie amaseraents that offer- 
ed thenDselves; and she enjoyed them even more 
than she had expected, for she was accom- 
panied by her brother, who had deservedly 
become an universal favorite, and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton had the pleasare, at length, of seeing not 
only health but happiness beaming apparently 
unclouded on the countenance of her niece. 

Mr. Graharae, for the sake of Lilla, who was 
becoming dearer each day to both her parents, 
for her true character, for the first time stood 
clearly forth, straggled with his gloom, and 
accompanied her wherever her wishes led ; and 
her cheerful spirits, her unpretending manners, 
and constant and active affection, maifesting 
itself in a. thousand different ways, to amuse the 
couch of her now really ailing mother, did much 
to palliate the disappointment and misery the 
conduct of his elder daughter had occasioned. 

Herbert's secret was still inviolably kept ; no 
one suspected that he loved, much less that he 
was betrothed. Nearly two years had passed 
of that long period which must elapse ere Her- 
bert could hope to make Mary his wife. They 
had glided quickly, very quickly by, and so too 
might the remainder; but there was a dark, 
foreboding feeling pressing heavily upon Her- 
bert's heart as he looked forward, that robbed 
anticipation of its charm, and rendered him even 
more pensive than from his boyhood had been 
his wont. To strangers, even to his family, he 
was still the same ; to his God alone he laid his 
spirit bare. 

Six weeks after the marriage of Caroline, 
Oakwood and its neighborhood was as quiet as 
it had been when we knew it in former years. 

Lord Malvern's family staid ten days at 
Castle Terryn, by the pressing invitation of the 
j'oimg couple, and then returned to their estate 
in Dorsetshire, leaving Lady Gertrude, how- 
ever, for a f^w weeks' longer residence with 
her brother and his wife. The young men re- 
turned to college, Lilla Grahame remained at 
home till after the Christmas vacation, when 
she was once more to reside' with Mrs. Douglas 
for six months or a year longer, according to 
the state of her mother's health, who no longer 
wished to quit Woodlands; and therefore her 
husband gladly consented to her remaining there 
till Mrs, Hamilton paid her annual visit to Lon- 
don. About this time also, Ellen accompanied 
by her brother, fulfilled her promise of visiting 
hev old friend, Mr. Myrvin, and delighted him 
by making his pretty vicarage her residence till 
near the middle of November. Edward, with 
whom the kind old man was as much pleased as 
he had been with his sister, also remained at 
Llangwillan daring that time, with the excep- 
tion of three or four flying visits to Oakwood, 
and latterly to Castle Terryn, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton, with Emmeline, were staying 
iho few last weeks of his and his sister's visit at 
I lie vicarage. Their company was particularly 
!,'jothing to Mr. Myrvin at this period ; for the 
jciters of his son were causing him extreme 
solicitude, revealing intentions, to understand 
which we must for a short period retrace our 
steps, and thus commence another chapter. 

H M 
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Young Myevin had been at the period of 
Caroline's marriage, rather more than a year as 
Mr. Howard's curate. At. first, as we have 
seen, the example of Herbert had done much 
toward reconciling him to a profession, which 
was for many reasons opposed to his feelings. 
When in the company of his friend,, he had 
imparted to him his strugglfeS with the pride 
and ambition which still lurked within him, spite 
of all his endeavors and resolutions to conquer 
and banish them. While Herbert was near him 
all was well ; his duty was regularly performed, 
in a manner that satisfied his rector, and suffi- 
ciently rewarded Mr. Hamilton for the interest 
he had taken in his and his father's welfare; 
but when Herbert left Oakwood, Arthur's dis- 
taste for his occupation returned with renewed 
strength, to which newly-dawning emotions add- 
ed weight. Most painfully had Arthur, when 
first intimate with Mr. Hamilton, endeavored to 
guard himself from the danger to his peace, 
which he felt existed in the society of beings so. 
amiable and attractive as v;ere his daughters j 
but his efforts were vain, as our readers may 
have already discovered. There was a name- 
less, an indescribable charm in the appearance- 
and manner of Emmeline which he could not 
resist. It was some few months ere tbe whole- 
extent of evil was discovered, not perhaps till 
Emmeline returned to London, and Oakwood' 
was desolate, painfully desolate to the young, 
man, who, when lingering within its ancient 
walls, forgot every thing around him save the 
bright and beautiful being who was to him its- 
charm. When, however, that fair form had 
departed from his sight, he was awakened to the 
delusive nature of his hopes, and with the- 
fcnowledge, exquisite even in its despair, that 
he loved Emmeline Hamilton, his profession 
became more and more distasteful. Had he 
followed the paths of ambition, as his inelinationj 
prompted, had he bat had the means of seeking 
some station whence he might at length have 
risen to eminence, he cared not what the ob- 
stacles, his union with her might not have been, 
so difficult to accomplish, or, at least, he might, 
not have met her ; and did he wish that such 
had been the case? no; misery in its most 
agonizing shape stood before him, and yet the 
cause of that misery was the one bright star 
that appeared to gild his lot 

A poor curate of a country parish, with no- 
resources but his salary to increase his scanty 
means, no power of rendering himself of conse- 
quence in the eyes of the world ; and, alas ! the- 
fruit of many years' hard labor from father to 
son — one half of which might have rendered him, 
sufficiently independent to have chosen his own 
profession — was gone. Poor as he was, could^ 
he ever look forward to possess the hand of 
Emmeline ? he felt the utter impossibility, and 
bitterly he knew he loved but to despair. These- 
contending feelings diverted his thoughts, as may 
well be supposed, and caused him to be careless 
in the discharge of his clerical duties, abrupt 
and strange in his manneir with Mr. Howard ; 
and unfortunately there was one in the village 
who was reeidy to turn the simplest circumstanofr 
to the young curate's disadvantage. . 

It was not likely the sinful and licentious man 
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who, by Mr. Hamilton's active exertipns, had 
not only been dispossessed of the living of Llan- 
gwillan, but very nearly of his gown also, wonld 
permit these, what he termed injuries, to pass 
unavenged. Against the elder Myrvin Jie felt 
his efforts would be unavailing, nor did he feel 
inclined to try a second time, when he had once 
been foiled ; but Arthur he believed a surer 
mark. A farm of some consequence was to be 
let qn Mr. Hamilton's estate ; it was very easy 
to settle in it a man lower in rank, but hard, un- 
relenting as himself, an unprincipled instrument 
of his will. The business was done, and the 
new neighbor, prepossessing in appearance and 
manners, speedily ingratiated himself with all, 
and even obtained, by a semblance of hard- 
working industry, and regular attendance at 
public worship, seconded by quiet and unob- 
trusive conduct, the notice and regard of his 
landlord, Mr. Hamilton. 

This man had entered his farm about four or 
five months after Arthur had been installed as 
Mr. Howard's curate, and cautiously and yet 
rsucoessfully he executed the wily i-equirements 
t/{ his employer; So guardedly did he work, 
-tUtat no one could trace to him, who ever spoke 
sa* the friend of their curate, the prejudice which 
had slowly but surely penetrated the - mind dl 
«very man against him, and interpreted his 
simplest action in the worst light. There were 
some rumors afloat of misdemeanors during his 
loollege life ; it mattered not whether they were 
true or false, they were received and enooHraged 
l)y the credulous. He was a Welshman tpo, 
full of evil qualities, and clothed with invnlner- 
able pride, which last idea was unfortunately 
confirmed by Myrvin's distaste for his profession, 
which prevented his entering into the joyS-and 
/Sorrows of his parishioners, mingling familiarly 
and kindly with them as a minister of God 
should do. 

How or when this prejudice begailj »r what 
was its origin, not one of the good folks of the 
(village oould have told, for they really did not 
know ; but still it existed, and Arthur knew it. 
He felt himself disliked, and instead of endeavor- 
ing to conciliate good-will and remove prejudice, 
his mind was in such a fevered state of excite- 
ment, that he indulged in every bitter feeling 
toward those with whom he had to deal', and 
shrunk yet more from the performance of his 
duty. Instances of careless neglect were often, 
found, and became magnified in the relation. 
The young curate was not always at hand when 
his presence was principally required ; He-never 
Jeft directions where he might be fbund. Abuse 
crept into that parish, which in the time of his 
predecessor liad been one of the most orderly in 
Mr. Hamilton's domains — abuses in the younger 
.%babitants, at which old men looked grave, and 
cited the neglect of their curate as the cause, 
though to what abuses young Myrvin had given 
countenance all would have found it difficult to 
tell. That be did not rebuke them it was true; 
he did not perhaps observe them, but it was 
eaid, and justly, he must have been strangely 
blind not to do so. 

The villagers understood not that preoccupa- 
tion of mind which does indeed render us blind 
to all things, save to the one intense subject of 
thought. 

Complaints were made to and heard by the 



rector, who, faithful to his trust, visited the 
parish, made inquiries, heard tales . concerning 
his curate, that startled his charity, and finally 
spoke severely to Arthur on his careless and 
neglectful conduct. It Would have been better 
for Arthur had pride remained banished during 
that interview; but, unfortunately, fired with 
indignation at any thing resembling vcensure 
even from a superior, it I'etuMed with full force, 
and by his haughty silence with regard to some 
of the charges brought against him, his ill-dis- 
guised contempt of others, confirmed every evil 
report concerning him which Mr. Howard had 
heard.^ Mildly he requested that the future 
might atone for the past, and that Myrvin would 
remember the sacred post he hekl. The un- 
(happy young man heard him without reply; 
but when the rector had departed, he strove to 
think soberly on the charges brought againa 
him, and look within himself to know if he de- 
served them. Neglect and carelessness — ^yes, 
he had given cause for both. Other accusatiolig 
of'imueh graver import he dismissed at once, 
satisfied that the very thought of such vices had 
never even for one moment stained his mind, 
and as secure in his own integrity and right 
feeling, as he was aware of the prejudice against 
him, he determined — as, alas ! how many in 
such eases do — not to alter his general condnct, 
lest it should be said he tacitly admitted the 
truth of every report against him. Had he only 
been accused of neglect in parochial duties, he 
might perhaps, if his troubled spirit had per- 
mitted him, have endeavored to attend more 
closely to them; but his pride prevented- him 
from strijving to obtain the good-will of those 
who seemed only alive to every circumstance 
tending to his disadvantage. Would he en- 
deavor to conciliate those who he well knew 
disliked him ? no ; the very act of so doing 
would be brought against him. and sternly he 
resolved that haughtiness and pride should still 
characterize his deportment. What mattered it 
what people thought or said, if it" was riiilrue? 
he eared not; the world was a wildernessTohis 
excited and irritated fancy, in which there 
bloomed but one sweet flower, too pure, too 
beauiiful for him to touch. Tt was bis doom, he 
thought, to grovel on the earth, hers to shine 
like a star in the sphere above him. 

Not long after Mr. Howard's interview with 
his curate, Mr. Hamilton's family and his guests 
arrived at Oafcwood, and Herbert eagerly sought 
his friend. He was shocked at the change he 
perceived in his appearance, which, thongb 
marked, was yet quite indescribable; that Arthur 
was unhappy, that his profession was more than 
ever distasteful to him, he soon discovered ; but 
the real cause of these feelings he tried in vain 
to probe. He saw, with the deepest regret, 
that all his former exhortations on the subject, 
his earnest entreaties that Ai-thur would perse- 
vere till he brought a willing heart as an offer- 
ing to his Maker, all had been without effect: 
but yet his kind heart could not oast away his 
friend, opposite as were their feelings on a sub- 
ject which to Herbert was of vital importance. 
It was strange that a character such as Herbert , 
Hamilton should have sheeted Arthur Myrvin 
for his chosen friend, yet so it was. It might I 
have been pity, sympathy, which had tirst ex- 
cited this friendship. The indignation he felt 
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at the unjustifiable treatment Arthur had re- 
ceived while a servitor at college had excited 
an interest, which had at first cornpletely blind- 
ed him to his many faults ; and when they were 
discovered, the ardent desire and hope that he 
might be of service in removing them from the 
otherwise noble character of his fsjeiid, still 
preserved and, indeed, heightened his regard. 
Though frequently disappointed during his ab- 
,<!ence, at the brevity and sometimes even con- 
fused style of Arthur's letters, he had buoyed 
himself up with the hope that his representations 
had had their effect, and he should find him, on 
his return, reconciled and happy in the exej"cise 
of his duties. Again he urged, with a kin(Bie?s 
of manner that caused Arthur to wring his hand, 
and then pace the room in ill-concealed agony^ 
the necessity, now that he had indeed taken or- 
ders, of endeavoring to do bis Master's work ou 
earth, of forcing his rebellious spirit to snbmis- 
.sion. Arthur listened to him attentively, sadly ; 
but vainly Herbert strove to instill in hini a por- 
tioB of that heavenly love which was to him the 
main-spring of his life. ArlhuJ loved with an 
intensity which utterly prevented his looking up 
to heaven as the goal, to reach which all earthly 
toil was welcome ; and still not even to Herbert 
did he breathe one syllable of the fire that was 
inwardly consuming him. Had he been any one 
but Herbert Hamilton, the unhappy young man 
would have sought and found relief in his confi- 
dence ; but not to ^he brother of the being he 
loved, oh, not to him — he could not, dared not. 

''Herbert," he would say, in a voice hoarse 
with contending feelings, " did I dare betray the 
secret of this tortured heart, the true cause of 
ray misery, you would pity, even if you condemn- 
ed me ; but ask it not-— ask it not, it shall never 
pass my lips ; one thing only I beseech you, and 
I do so from the regard you have ever seemed 
to feel for me. However you may hear my 
character traduced, my very conduct may con- 
firm every evil report, yet believe them not; I 
may be miserable, imprtident, mad, but never, 
never believe the name of Arthur Myrvin is 
stained with vice or guilt. Herbert, promise 
me this, and come what may, one friend, at 
least, is mine." 

Herbert gazed on him with doubt, astouish- 
ment, and sorrow, yet an irresistible impulse 
urged him to promise all he asked, and Myrvin 
looked relieved; but painfully he felt, though 
he noticed it not to his friend, that the manner 
of Mr. Hamilton toward him was changed ; 
cordiality and kindness had given place to cold- 
ness and reserve. 

The whirl of a gay and happy London season 
had produced no change in the outward appear- 
ance and demeanor of Erameline Hamilton. It 
had not been to her the ordeal it had been to 
her sister. She came forth from the gay world 
the same pure, innocent being as she had enter- 
ed it. Admired she was by all with whom she 
was associated, but her smile was not sought 
for, her conversation not courted, as had been 
Caroline's, therefore her temptations had not 
been so great, but she was universally beloved. 
Her mother sometimes,wondered that Emme- 
line, keenly susceptible as she was to every 
other emotion, .should still remain so insensible 
to any thing resembling love. " She is indeed 
stiiJ the same innocent and darling child," she 



thouglit, and rested in pleased and satisfied 
security. She little knew, penetrating even as 
she was. that thoSB young affection^ were already 
unconsciously engaged, that one manly figure, 
one melancholy yet eacpres^ivie Ikce, utterly pre- 
vented the reception of any other. Emmeline 
knew not herself the extent of influence that 
secret image had obtained ; she guessed not the 
vrhole truth until that night when her. marriage 
had been jestingly alluded to, and then, it burst 
upon her, stunning her young mind with a sense 
of scarcely-defined yet most painful conscious- 
ness. Arthur Myivin hadlooked to Emmeline's 
return to Oak wood with many mjngled feelings ; 
she might be perhaps, even as her sister, a be- 
trothed bride j he might have to witness, perhaps 
to officiate at her nuptials; he might see her 
courted, receiving attentions from and bestowing . 
smiles on others, not casting one look or bno 
thought on him, who for her would have gladly 
died. The idea was agony, and it was the suf- 
ferings occasioned by the anticipation of ideal 
misery that had produced the change in face and 
form which Herbert had beheld and regretted. 

They met, and as if fortime favored their 
secret but mutual affection, alone, the first time 
since Emmeline had returned from London. 
Unaccustomed to contr6l, and at that time q:uite 
unconscious she had any thing to conceal, though 
wondering why every pulse should throb, and 
her cheek so fiush and pale, her agitation of 
manner, her expressed and eviJently-felt sorrow 
for the traces of suffering she beheld, sunk as 
balm on the sorrowing heart of the young man, 
and his first three or four interviews with her 
were productive of a happiness so exquisite, 
that it almost succeeded in banishing his gloom ; 
but short indeed was that period of relief. 
Speedily he saw her, as he had expected, sar-, 
rounded by gay young men of wealth and 
station. He felt they looked down on him; 
they thought not of him as a rival; he was 
unworthy as incapable of loving ^ being so 
exalted; but in the midst of these wretched 
thoughts there arose one, that for a brief space 
was so bright, so glad, 'so beautiful, that while 
it lasted every object partook its rays. He 
marked her, he looked, with eyes rendered 
clear from jealousy, for some sign, it mattered 
not how small, to say she preferred the society 
of others to his own ; ready as he was to look 
on the darkest side of things, he felt the hesita- 
ting glance, the timid tone with which she had 
latterly addressed him, contrary as it was to the 
mischievous playfulness which had formerly 
marked her intercourse with him, was dearer, oh, 
how much dearer, than the gayety in which she 
had indulged with others. This change in her 
manner was unremarked by her family. 

The eye of love, however, looked on those 
slight signs in a very different light. Did she, 
could she love one so unworthy ? The very 
idea seemed to make him feel as a new and 
better man. He covered his eyes with his 
hands, lest any outward sign shotdd break that 
blessed illusion, and then he started, and return- 
ing recollection brought with it momentary 
despair. Did she even love him — were even 
her parents to oonsent^iis own — ^for his vivid 
and excited fancy for one minute imagined what 
in more sober moments he knew was imppssible 

•yet even were such difficulties removed, would 
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he, could he take that fair and fragile creature 
from a home of luxury and every comfort, to 
poverty ? What had he to support a wife ? 
How could they live, and what hope had he of 
increasing in any way his fortune? Was he 
not exciting her afTeetions -to reduce them, like 
his own, to despair? And could she, beautiful 
and delicate as, she was, could she bear the 
deprivation of his lot ? She would never marry 
without 'the consent of her parents, and theit 
approval would never be his, and even if it were, 
he had nothing, notthe slightest hopeof gaining 
, any thing wherewith to support her; and she, 
if indeed she loved him, he should see her droop 
ai?d sink before his eyes, and that he could not 
bear; his own misery might be endured, but 
not hers. No ! He paced the small apartment 
with reckless and disordered steps. His own 
doom was fixed, nothing could now prevent it 
— ^but hers — it might not be too late. He would 
withdraw from her sight, he Vould leave her 
presence, and forever; break the spell that 
bound him near her. Ere that hasty walk in 
his narrow room vvas completed, his resolution 
was fixed; he would Tesign his curacy, and 
depart from the dangerous fascinations hovering 
round him. 

Yet still he lingered. If he had been too 
presumptuous in thinking thus of EmmelinC' — 
if he were indeed nothing to her, why should he 
inflict this anguish on himself? Why need he 
tear himself from her ? The night of Edward's 
return, while in one sense it caused him misery, 
by the random remark of Lord Louis, yet, by 
the agitation of Erameline, the pang was soft- 
ened, though he was strengthened in his resolve. 
Four days afterward, the very evening of that 
day when Mr. Howard had alluded to his neglect 
of duties before Herbert and his cousins, he ten- 
dered his resignation, coldly and proudly refus- 
ing any explanation, or assigning any reason for 
so doing, except that he wished to obtain a situ- 
ation as a tutor in any nobleman or gentleman's 
family about to travel. So greatly had the 
mind of Mr. Howard been prejudiced against 
the unhappy young man, by the false represen- 
tations of his parishioners, that he rather re- 
joiced at Myrvin's determination, having more 
than once feared, if his conduct did not alter, he 
should be himself compelled to dismiss him from 
his curacy. But while pleased at being spared 
a task so adverse to his benevolent nature, he 
yet could not refrain from regarding this strange 
and apparently sudden resolution as a tacit 
avowal of many of thosei errors with which he 
was charged. 

Feeling thus, it will be no subject of surprise 
that Mr. Howard-accepted his curate's resigna- 
tion; but while he did so, he could not refrain 
from giving the young man some kind and good 
advice as to his future life, which Arthur, aware 
the rector regarded him through the medium of 
prejudice, received not in the same kind spirit 
as it was offered. He listened silently indeed, 
but with an air of pride which checked all Mr. 
Howard's really kind intentions in his favor. 

The rector, aware that Mr. Hamilton would 
be annoyed and displeased at this circumstance, 
did not inform him of Myrvin's intentions till 
some few weeks after Caroline's marriage, not 
indeed till he felt compelled by the wish to ob- 
tftin his approval of a young clergyman who had 



been his pupil, and was eager to secure any 
situation near Mr. Howard, and to whom there- 
fore the curacy Arthur had resigned would be 
indeed a most welcome gift. Mr., Hamilton 
was even more disturbed, when all was told him, 
than Mr. Howard had expected. It seemed as 
if Arthur had forgotten every tie of gratitude 
which Mr. Hamilton's services to his father 
even forgetting those to himself, certainly de- 
.raanded. His determined resolution to assign 
no reason for his proceeding but the one above 
mentioned, told against him, and Mr. Hamilton 
aware p[ the many evil reports flying about con- 
cerning the young ruin, immediately imagined 
that he resigned the curacy fearing discovery 
of misdemeanors which might end even more 
seriously. 

Herbert, too, was deeply pained that -his friend 
had left him, to learn such important intelligence 
from the lips of another instead of imparting it 
himself. It explained all the apparent contra-' 
dictions of Arthur's conduct the last month, but 
it surprised and grieved him; yet the mystery 
caused him both anxiety and sadness, for Myr- 
vin was evidently determined in no way to solve 
it. That he was unhappy in no ordinary degree, 
was to the eye of friendship very evident, not 
only in the frequent wildness of his manner, but 
in the haggard cheek and bloodshot eye; and 
sympathy thus ever kept alive in one so keenly 
susceptible of the woes of others as was Her- 
bert Hamilton, sympathy continually excited, 
prevented all decrease of interest and regard. 
Percy was irritated and annoyed ; Myrvin had 
disappointed him. His concmot, in return for 
Mr. Hamilton's kindness, appeared ungrateful 
as unaccountable, and this caused the more fiery 
temper of the young heir of Oafcwood to ignite 
and burst forth in a flame in the presence of Ar- 
thur, whose meek forbearance and, he- now be- 
gan to fancy, silent suffering tamed him .after a 
brief period, and caused him, with his usual 
frankness and quick transition of mood, to make 
him an apology for his violence. He was 
touched by the young man's manner, but they 
continued not on the same terms of friendly in- 
timacy as formerly. 

Mrs. Hamilton's charitable nature, heightened 
also by Herbert's unchanging regard, would not 
permit her to credit the tales that v/ere abroad 
concerning him. She regretted his determina- 
tion, for it appeared like willfully casting away 
the friendship and interest of those who were 
likely to do him service. She guessed not the 
real motive of his resolve, if she had, she would 
have honored even .as she now regarded him 
with pity ; but almost for the first time the pene- 
tration of Mrs. Hamilton was at fault. Emmo- 
line's feelings, even as those of Arthur, were suc- 
cessfully concealed ; from her brother Herbert 
she had first heard of Myrvin's intentions. She 
listened in silence, but h*r lip quivered and her 
cheek grew pale ; and 'vhen she sought the 
solitude of her own room, tears relieved her, and 
enabled her to act up to her determination, cost 
what it might, to be the same playful, merry 
girl before her parents as was her wont ; not that 
she meant in any way to deceive them, but^ho 
had learned that she loved Arthur Myrvin, and 
knew also that to become his wife, situated as 
they were, was a thing impossible. 
Had Emmeline reaUy been the romantic girl , 
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so generally believed, she would now have done 
all in her power to overcome every difficulty, 
by regarding poverty as the only criterion of 
true love; she would have fed her imagination 
[with visions of herself and Arthur, combating 
manfully against evil, so they shared it together; 
[sh6 woiildTiave robed poverty with an imagin- 
fary halo, and welcomed it, rejoicing to become 
'his wife,,b)it such were not her feelings.. The 
carefuHiand of maternal love had done its work, 
and thotigh enthusiasm and romance were gen- 
erally the characteristics most clearly visible, 
yet there was a fund of good and sober, sense 
within, that few suspected, and of which even 
her parents knew not the extent, and that plain 
sense cfTectually prevented her ever becoming 
the victim of imagination. 

Epimeline loved Arthur Myrvin, loved him 
with an intensity, a fervor, which only those 
who possess a similar enthusiastic temperament 
can understand. She felt convinced she was 
not indifferent to him ; but agony as it was to 
her young heart to part from him, in all prob- 
ability forever, yet she honored his resolution; 
she knew, she felt its origin, and she rejoiced 
that he weilt of his own accord, ere their secret 
feelings were discovered. 

Notwithstanding all her endeavors, her spirits 
flagged, and at the conclusion of the Oakwood 
festivities she appeared so pale and thin, that 
Mrs. Hamilton consulted Mr. Maitland. Em- 
Hieline had resisted, as much as she could with- 
out failure of duty, all appeal to medical advice, 
and it was with trembling she awaited his opin- 
ion ; when, however, it was given, she rejoiced 
that he bad been consulted, for had her parents 
entertained any suspicions of the real cause, it 
would have completely banished them. He 
said she was merely suffering from, the effects 
of a lengthened period of excitement, that quiet 
and regularity of jftrsuits would in all probabil- 
ity restore both health and spirits. A smile, 
faint and apparently without meaning, played 
iround her lips as her mother repeated what he 
had said, and playfully declared she should most 
strictly adhere to his advice. 

Arthur had shrunk from the task of acquaint- 
ing his father with his intentions, for he well 
knew they would give him pain, and cause him 
extreme solicitude, and he postponed doing so 
till his plans for the future were determined. 
He had even requested Ellen and Edward, who 
were still his friends, to say but little concern- 
ing him during their stay at Llaugwillan; but 
if they revealed his intentions, he implored them 
to use all their influence with his father to re- 
concile him to this bitter disappointment of his 
cherished hopes. He had determined not to re- 
turn to Llangwillan, he felt he could not bear to 
see his parent with the consciousness that he had 
acted contrary to his wishes ; he would not there- 
fore do 90 till he had succeeded 'in obtaining the 
situation he so earnestly desired. But as the pe- 
riod when he should resign his curacy now rapidly 
approached, he no longer refrained from writing 
to his father, and Ellen proved her regard for 
both father and son, by affectionately endeavor- 
ing to soothe Mr. Myrvin's disappointment and 
solicitude, which were, as his son expected, ex- 
treme. She succeeded, at length, in persuading 
him, that could he obtain the situation he so 
much desired, Arthur would be more likely to 



advance than in retaining his present occupa- 
tion. 

The period of Arthur's departure came a few' 
days before Christmas^ He went to bid Mr. 
Hamilton farewell the very morning on which 
that gentleman intended riding over to Exeter 
to meet Ellen and her brother, on their return 
from Llangwillan.' To Arthur this interview 
was indeed a painful one. From the moment 
his resolution to depart had been fixed, that mo- 
ment the blessed truth had strangely and sud- 
denly burst upon him that he was beloved f a 
new spirit appeared to dawn within, and midst 
the deep agony it was to feel he was parting 
forever from a being he so dearly loved, there 
was a glow of approving conscience that nerv- 
ed him to its endurance. It was this which had 
enabled him to conquer his irritation at Percy's 
violence, and the grief it was to feel that Her- 
bert too must doubt him. He esteemed, he 
loved, was deeply grateful to Mr. Hamilton, and 
his evident displeasure was hard to bear; yet 
even that he had borne, strengthened by secret 
yet honorable incentives. But that morning, his 
heart throbbing with ill-concealed anguish, for 
the following day he would be miles from Oak- 
wood, never, never to behold Emmeline again, 
his frarte weakened, his blood fevered from the 
long-continued mental . struggle, the stern ad- 
dress of Mr. Hamilton, stung him to the quick. 

Mr. Hamilton was not one of those who could 
disguise his sentiments. If interested at all in 
the fortunes of another, he felt he must speak, 
however severe in some cases his words might 
seem. As the chosen friend of his son — the 
victim for a time of oppression and injury — 
young Myrvin had excited his interest too pow- 
erfully for him entirely to abandon it even now, 
and therefore he spoke plainly to him, even as 
he thought. 

" You are easting from you," he said, "a friend 
who was both able and willing to assist you, ap- 
parently without the slightest regret, even with 
indifference. As the chosen and dear compan- 
ion of my valued son, your interests were mine, 
and gladly would I have done alf in my power 
to forward your views, had your conduct been 
such as I expected and required, but such it ap- 
pears has been far from the case. Your unac- 
countable resignation of a situation, which, 
though not one of great emolument, was yet of 
value, unhappily confirms every evil report I 
have heard. The same unsteady and wavering 
spirit which urges you to travel, instead of per- 
mitting you to remain contented in the quiet dis- 
oharge of sacred duties, may lead you yet more 
into error, and I warn you as a friend, govern 
it in time. You may deem me intirusive in my 
remarks. I speak but for your own good, young 
man ; and though your forgetfnlness of the sa- 
cred nature of your profession could not fail to 
lessen my esteem and regard, yet for your 
father's sake I would implore you to remember 
that your calling involves duties of the most 
solemn nature, and renders you a much more 
responsible being both in the sight of God and 
man." 

Arthur answered him not. His cheek burned 
and his heart throbbed, but it was the father of 
Emmeline, the benefactor of his father, who 
spoke, and he might have spoken more and more 
severely, but he would have been unanswered: 
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even to defend his own stainless integrity and 
innocence he could not have spoken, the power 
of speeoli appeared to have entirely deserted 
him. Never could he have been said to hope, 
but the words he, had heard proved to him that 
he had lost the esteem and regard of Mr. Hamil- 
ton, and darkened bis despair. He fixed his' 
large, dark gray eyes earnestly on Mr. Hamil- 
ton s face, so earnestly, that for some time after- 
ward that look was recalled with melancholy 
feelings ; he bent his head silently yet respect- 
fully, and quitted the room without, uttering a 
single word. _ 

Struck by his haggard features, and the deeply 
mournful tone of his voice, as he bade her fare- 
well and thanked her for all Ber kindness, Mrs. 
Hamilton, whose kindly nature had never per- 
mitted her to share her husband's prejudice 
against him, invited him, if his time-permitted, 
to accompany her on her walk to Woodlands, 
•where she had promised Lady Helen and Lilla 
to spend the day during her husband's absence. 
There was such extreme kindness in her man- 
ner, pervading also her words, that Arthur felt 
soothed and comforted, though he found it diffi- 
cult to converse with her on the indifferent sub- 
jects slie started, nor could he answer her con- 
oerniBg his plans for the future, for with a burn- 
ing cheek and faltering voice he owned they 
were not yet determined. He gazed on her 
expressive features, which responded to the in- 
terest she expressed, and he longed to confess 
the whole truth, and implore her pity, her for- 
giveness for having dared to love her child ; but 
with a strong effort he restrained himself, and 
they parted, in kindness indeed, but nothing more. 
• "Emmeline is gone down to the school," said 
Mrs. Hamilton, unasked, and thus betraying 
how entirely she was free from all suspicions of 
the truth, " and she goes from thence to see a 
poor woman in the outskirts of the village. You 
must not leave us without wishing her mrewell, 
or she will think you have not forgiven all the 
mischievous jokes she has played off upon you 
so continually." 

Arthur started, as he looked on her face. 
Again the wish arose to tell her all, but it was 
instantly checked, and bowjng with the deepest 
reverence, as he pressed in his her offered hand, 
hastily withdrew. 

Should he indeed see Emmeline, and alone ? 
Her mother's voice had bid him seek her, but 
the same motives that bade him resign his 
curacy, caused him now to feel the better course 
would be to fly at once from the fascination of 
her presence, lest in a moment of excitement he 
should he tempted to betray the secret of his 
love; but while passion struggled with duty, 
the flutter of her dress, as Emmeline suddenly 
emerged from a green lane, and walked slowly, 
and, he thought, sadly along, caught his eye, 
and decided the contest. 

"I will be guarded; not a word of love shall 
pass ray lips. I will only gaze on her sweet 
face, and listen to the kind tones of her dear 
voice again, before we part forever," he thought, 
and darting forward, was speedily walking by 
ber side. He believed himself .firm in his pur- 
pose, strong, unwavering in his resolution; but 
his heart had been wrung to its inniost core, his 
spirit bent beneath its deep, wild agony, and at 
that moment temptation was too powerful; he 



could notj oh, he could riot part from her, leave 
her to believe as others did. Could he bear that 
she, for whose smile he would have toiled day 
and night, to be regarded with esteem, to obtain 
but one glance of approbation, could he bear that 
she should think of him as the unworthy bein^ 
he was represented ? No ! he felt he could nut 
and in one moment of unrestrained and pas- 
sionate feeling, his love was told, the treasured 
secret of his breaking heart revealed. 

Emmeline, heard, and every limb of her slight 
frame trembled, almost convulsively, with her 
powerful struggle for composure, with the wisli 
still to eoneeal from hira the truth that he was 
to her even as she to him, dear even as life itself; 
but the struggle was vain. The anguish which 
the sight of his deep wretchedness inflicted on 
that young and gentle bosom, which from child- 
hood had ever bled for others' woes, was too 
powerful, and led on hy an, irresistible impulse, 
she acknowledged his affections were returned ; 
for she felt, did she not_ speak it, the extreme 
agitation she could not hide would at once betray 
the truth, but at the same instant she avowea 
her unhappy love, she told him they must part 
and forever. She conjured him, for her sake, to, 
adhere to his resolution, and leave the neigh- 
borhood Of Oakwood ; she thanked him with all 
the deep enthusiasm of her nature, for that 
regard for her peace which she felt confident 
had from the first dictated his resignjiig his 
curacy, and braving the cruel prejudices of all 
around him, even those of her own father, rather 
than betray his secret and her own ; rather than 
linger near her, to play upon her feelings, and 
tempt her, in the intensity of her affeption for 
him, to forget the duty, the gratitude, the love, 
she owed her parents. 

" Wherefore should I hide from you that the 
affection, the esteem you profess and have proved 
for me are returned with equaf force?" contiiioed 
this noble-mirfded and right-feeling girl, as they 
neared Mrs. Langford's cottage, where she felt 
this interview must cease — she could sustain if 
no longer. 

"I would not, I could not thus wound the kind 
and generous heart of one, to whose care I feel 
I could intrust my earthly happiness ; but as it 
is, situated as we both are, we must submit to 
the decrees of Him, who, in infinite wisdom and 
mercy would by this bitter trial evince our love 
for Him, and try us in the ordeal of .adversity 
and sorrow. He alone can know the extent of 
that love we bear each other ; and He, if wo 
implore Him, can alone give us sufiicient strength 
to obtain the conquest of ourselves. We part, 
Arthur — and if not forever, at least till many 
years have past. Forget me, Arthur ; you have 
by the honorable integrity of your conduct wrunj; 
from me a secret I had deemed would have died 
with me; for I knew and felt, and so too must 
you, its utter, utter hopelessness." 

fler voice, for the first time, faltered ; audiblj', 
but with, a strong effort, she rallied, " I do not 
ask from you an explanation of the rumors to 
your discredit, which are flying about this neighr 
Dorhood, for not one of them do I believe; you 
have some secret enemy, whose evil machina- 
tion? will, I trust, one day be clearly proved ; 
perhaps you have been neglectful, heedless, and 
I may have been the cause. But let not this be, 
dear Arthur, let me not have the misery of feel. 
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ing tbat an ill-fated love for one thus separated 
from yoa has rendered reckless that character, 
which is naturally so good, so bright, and noble. 
Oh, for my sake, yield not to despair : shake off 
this lethargy, and prove to the whole world that 
they have_>Wonged you, that the fame of Arthur 
Myrvin is' as stainless as his name." 

Arthur moved not his eyes from her as she 
thus spoke, every word she uttered increased 
the strong devotion he felt toward her; but as 
the purity, the nobleness of her character was 
displayed even clearer than ever before him, he 
felt himself unworthy to possess hf r, and yet 
that such a being loved him, avowed bet love, 
acknowledged that to him she could intrust her 
earthly happiness without a single doubt, that 
knowledge exalted. him above himself, soothed 
that morbid sensitiveness which had oppressed 
him, and, ere her sweet voice had ceased to urge 
him on to exertion, to trust in Him who had or- 
dained their mutual trial, he had inwatdly re- 
solved to nerve himself to the task, and prove 
that she was not deceived in him, that he would 
deserve her &vorable opinion. He gazed on 
her as if that look should imprint those fair and 
childlike features on the tablet of his memory. 

" I will obey you," he said at length, in a 
voice hoarse with contending, emotions. "We 
pai't, and when I return years hence, it may be 
to see you the happy wife of one in all respects 
more suited to you ; but then, even then, although 
love for me may have passed away, remember 
it is you, whose gentle voice has saved a fellow- 
creature from the sinful recklessness of despair ; 
you who have pointed out the path which, I call 
heaven and earth to witness, I will leave no means 
untried till it is trodden. Had you refused to 
hear me, had you scorned my affections, left me 
in displeasure for my presumption, oh, Erame- 
line, I might indeed have become that which I 
nra believed; but now you have inspired me 
with u, new spirit. The recollection that you 
have not deemed me so utterly unworthy, will 
never, never leave me ; it shall cling to me, and 
if evil assail me, that fond thought shall overcome 
temptation. The vain longings for a more stir- 
ring profession shall no more torment me, it is 
enough jowhave not despised me; and however 
irksome may be my future duties, they shall be 
performed with a steadiness and zeal which shall 
procure me esteem, if it do no more, and recon- 
cile ray conscience to my justly offended Maker. 
If, in future years, you chance to hear the name 
of Arthur Myrvin spoken in terms of respect and 
love, you will trace your own work; and, oh, 
Smmeline, may that thought, that good deed. 
PEOve the blessing I would now call down upon 
your head." 

He paused in strong and overpowering emo- 
tion, and Emmeline sought in vain for words to 
reply; they had reached the entrance to Mrs. 
Langford's little garden, and now the hour had 
come when they must part. "Farewell, dear- 
est Arthur, may God bless you and give you 
peace ! Leave me now," she added, after a 
moment's pause. But Arthur could only iix 
his eyes mournfully on her face, as though her 
last look should never leave him ; then, sudden- 
ly, he raised her hand to his quivering lip. One 
moment, through blinding tears, he gazed on 
that dear being he loved so well ; yet another 
moment, and be was gone. 



Emmeline leaned heavily against the little 
gate, a sickness as of death for a moment crept 
over her and paralyzed every limb ; with a strong 
effort she roused herself and entered the cottage, 
feeling greatly relieved to find Mrs. Langford 
was absenf She sunk on a low seat, and bury- 
ing ber face in her hands, gave way for the first 
time to a violent burst of tears ; yet she had done 
her duty, she had acted rightly, and that thought 
enabled her to conquer the natural weakness 
which, for a short timey completely overpowered 
her, and when Mrs. Langford returned, no sigijis, 
of agitation were evident, except a more than 
ordinary paleness, which, in her present delicate 
state of health, was easily attributable to fatigue. 
Now it so happened that Widow Langford 
possessed a shrewdness and penetration of char- 
acter, which we sonletimes find in persons of her 
class, but which was in her ease so combined, 
from long residence ih Mr. Hamilton's family, 
with a delioaoy and refinement, that she gener- 
ally kept her remarks very much more secret 
than persons in her sphere' of life usually do. 
It was fortunate for our poor Emmeline that it 
was so, foe the widow had chanced to be an un- 
seen witness of Arthur's impassioned farewell. 
She heard the concluding words of both, marked 
the despairing glance of Arthur, the deaJdly pale- 
ness of her dear Miss Emmeline, and connecting 
these facts with previous observations, she im- 
naediately imagined the truth ; and with that 
kindness to which we have alluded, she retreated 
and lingered at a neighbor's till she thought her 
young lady had had sufficient time to recover 
her composure, instead of acting as most people 
would have done, hastened up to her. under the 
idea she was about to faint, • and by intrusive 
solicitations, and yet more intrusive' sympathy 
in such a matter, betrayed that her secret had 
been discovered. 

Mrs. Langford shrunk from acting thus, 
although this was not the first time she had 
suspected the truth. She knew Emmeline's 
character well, and doted on her with all the 
affection a very warm heart could bestow. 
Having been head nurse in Mrs. Hamilton's 
family from Herbert's birth, she loved them all 
as her nurslings, but Emmeline's very delicate 
health, when a babjr, appeared to have rendered 
her the good woman's especial favorite. 

At the time of Caroline's marriage. Miss 
Emmeline's future prospects were, of course, 
the theme of the servants' hall ; some of whom 
thought it not at all improbable, that as Miss 
Hamilton had become a countess. Miss Enmie- 
iine might one day be a marchioness, perhaps 
even a duchess. Now Widow Langford thought 
differently, though she kept her own counsel, and 
remained silent. Miss Emmeline, she fancied, 
would be very much happier in a more humble 
sphere, and settled down quietly near Oakwood, 
j than were she to marry some great lord, who 
I would compel her to live amidst the wear and tear 
, of a gay and fashionable life. Arthur Myrvin 
I chanced to be a very great favorite of the widow's, 
and if he could but get a richer living, and become 
rather more steady in his character, and if Miss 
j Emmeline really loved him, as somehow she 
fancied she did, why it would not only be a verv 
pretty, but a very happy match, she was quite- 
sure. 
1 The good widow was, however, very careful. 
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not in the least to betray to her young lady that 
she had b^n a witness of -their parting ;, for, 
after an expression of pleasure at seeing her 
there, an exclamation of surprise and regret at 
her pale cheefcs, she at once branched off into a 
variety of indifferent subjects concerning the 
village, topics in which she knew Emnieline 
■was interested, and concluded wjth, 

"And so our young curate is, indeed, going 
to start for Exeter to-night, in the Totness 
mail. I am so very sorry, though I do not dare 
say so to any of my uncharitable neighbors. I 
did not think he would go so soon, poor dear 
Mr. Myrvin." 

"It is not "too soon, nurse, when every tongue 
has learned to speak against him," replied Em- 
meline, calmly, though a sadden flush rose to 
her cheek. " He must be glad to feel Mr. How- 
ard no longer requires his services." 

" But, dear Miss Emraeline, you surely do not 
believe one word of all the sdsindalous reports 
about him ?" said the widow, earnestly. 

" I do not wish to do so, nor will I, without 
more convincing proofs," replied Erameline, 
steadily. " My father, I fear, is deeply prejil- 
diced, and that, in one of his charitable and kind- 
ly feelings, would tell against him." 

"My master has been imposed on by false 
tales, my dear young lady ; do not let them do 
so on you," said the good woman, with an eager- 
ness which almost surprised her young compan- 
ion. " I am quite convinced he has some secret 
enemy in the parish ; I am pretty certain who 
it is: and I, do not despair one day of exposing 
all his schemes, and proving Mr. Myrvin is as 
well-disposed and excolleiit a young man as any 
in the parish. I know who the villain is in this 
case, and my master shall know it too, one day." 
Emmeline struggled to subdue the entreaty that 
was bursting from her lips, but entirely she could 
not, and seizing the widow's hand, she exclaimed, 
in a low, agitated voice, 

" Do so ; oh, proclaim the falsehood, the cruel- 
ty of these reports, and I — I mean Arthur — Mr. 
Myrvin will bless you. It is so cruel, in such 
early youth, to have one's character defamed, 
and he has only that on which to lo.st ;, tell me, 
promise mc you will not forget this deter^iina- 
tion." 

" To the very best of my ability, Miss Emme- 
line, I promise you," replied Mrs. Langford, 
more and more Confirmed in her suspicions. 
" But do not excite yoflrself so much, dear heart. 
Mr. MaitlaniJ said you were to be kept quite 
quiet, you know, and you have fatigued your- 
self so much, you are trembling like an aspen." 

"IWy weakness must plead my excuse for my 
folly, dear nurse," answered Emmeline, striv- 
ing by a smile to control two or three tearsj 
which, spite of all resistance, would chase one 
another down her pale cheek. " Do not mind 
me, I shall get well very soon. And how long 
do you think it will be before you succeed in 
your wish ?" 

" Not for some .time, my dear young lady. At 
present, I have only my suspicions; I must 
watch cautiously, ere they can be confirmed. I 
assure yon I am as anxious that poor young 
man's character should be cleared as you can 
fee." 

A faint smile for a moment played round Em- 
meline's lips, as she pressed the good woman's 



hand, and said she was satisfied. A little while 
longer she lingered, then rousing herself with a 
strong effort, she visited, as she had intended, 
two or three poor cottages, and forced herself 
to listen to and enter with apparent interest on 
those subjects most interesting to their, inmates. 
In her solitary walk thence to Woodlands she 
strenuously 'combated with herself, lest her 
thoughts should adhere to their loved object, and 
lifting up her young enthusiastic soul in fervent 
faith and love . to its Creator, she succeeded at 
length in obtaining the composure she desired, 
arid in meeting her rnother, at Woodlands, with 
a smile and assumed plEtyfnlneas, which did not 
fail, even at Mrs. Hamilton's gentle reproof 
for her lengthened absence and over-fatigae, tp' 
which she attributed the paleness resting on her. 
oheek, and which even the return of Edward 
and EllBn to Oakwood, and the many little 
pleasures incidental to a reunion, could not cha.se 
away. 

Three weeks passed quietly on; Oakwood 
was once more the seat of domestic enjoyment. 
The Earl and Countess St. Eval spent the week 
of Christmas with them, which greatly height- 
ened eyei'y pleasure, and Mr. and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, instead of seeking in vain for one dear face 
in the happy group around them on the eve of 
Christmzis and the New Year, beheld beside 
their peaceful hearth another son, beneath whose 
fond and gentle influence the character of Caro- 
line, already chastened, was merging into.beauti- 
ful maturity ; and often as Mrs. Hamilton gazed 
on that child of care and sorrow, yet Of deep un- 
failing love, she felt, indeed, in her a mother's 
recompense was already given. 

Edward's leave of alisence was extended to a 
longer period than usual. His ship, had been 
dismantled, and now lay untenanted with the 
other floating castles of the deep. Her officers 
and men had been dispersed, and other stations 
had, not yet been assigned to them. Nor did 
young Fortesoue intend joining a ship again «s 
midshipman ; his buoyant hopes — the expect- 
ations of a busy fancy — told him that perhaps 
the epaulet of a lieutenant would glitter on his 
shoulder. On his first return home he bad talk- 
ed continnally of his examination and his promo- 
tion, but as the time rieared for him to accom- 
pany his uncle to London for the purpose, his 
volubility was checked. 

Caroline and her husband returned to Castle 
Terryn, and, scarcely four weeks after Myrvin's 
departure, Emmeline received from the hands 
of Mrs. Langford an unexpected and most agi- 
tating letter. It was from Arthur; intense 
mental suffering, in the eyes of her it addressed, 
breathed through every line ; but that subject,' 
that dear yet .forbidden subject, their avowed 
and mutual love, was painfully avoided ; it had 
evidently been a struggle to write thus calmly, 
impassionately, arid Emmeline blessed him for 
his care : it merely implored her to use her in- 
fluence with St. Eval to obtain his interf&rence 
with his father on his (Ahhur's) behalf. Lor(l 
Malvern he had heard was seeking for a gentle- 
man to accompany his son Louis as tutor and 
companion to Germany ; there, for the two fol- 
lowing years, lo improve his education,' and 
enable him to obtain a thorough knowledge of 
the language and literature of the country. 
Arthur had applied for the situation, and recog- 
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iiizod by the marquis as the young clergyman 
lie had so oftea seen at Oafcwood, he received 
him with the utmost cordiality and kindness. 
On being questioned as to his reasons for re- 
signing his curacy, ^e frankly owned that so 
quiet a life was irksome to him, and a desire to 
travel had occasioned the wish to become tutor 
to any nobleman or gentleman's son about to do 
so. He alluded himself to the reports to his 
prejudice, avowed with sorrow that negleet of 
parochial duties was indeed a just accusation, 
but from every other, he solemnly assured the 
marquis, his conscience was free. Not one 
proof of vice or even irregularity of conduct 
had been or could be brought ap:nrist him. He 
further informed Emmeline, thut not only, the 
marquis, but the marchioness and the whole 
family,* appeared much disposed in his favor, 
particularly Lord Louis, who declared that if he 
might not have him for a tutor, he would have 
no one else, and not go to Germany or to any 
school at all. The marquis had promised to 
give him a decided answer as soon as he had 
consulted Lord St. Eval on the subject. He 
knew, Myrvin concluded, that her influence was 
great with the earl, and it was for that reasgn, 
and that alone, he had ventured to address her. 

Emmeline reflected long and deeply on this 
letter. Had she listened to the powerful plead- 
ings of her deep afiection, she would have 
shrunk from thus using her influence, however 
small, to send him from England — yet could she 
hesitate ? had she indeed forgotten herself to 
follow that only path of duty she had pointed 
out to him ? Brief indeed were her moments of 
indecision. She wrote instantly to St. Eval in 
Arthur's favor, but so guardedly and calmly 
worded her letter, that no suspicion of any kind- 
er or more interested feeling than that of her 
peculiarly generous and warm-hearted nature 
could have been suspected, either by St. Eval or 
her sister. She excused her boldness in writing 
thus unadvisedly and secretly, by admitting that 
she could not bear that an unjust and unfounded 
prejudice should so cruelly mar the prospects of 
so young and, she believed, injured a fellow- 
creature. She was well aware that her father 
shared this prejudice, and therefore she entreated 
St. Eval not to mention her share in the trans- 
action. 

Lord St. Eval willingly complied with her 
wishes. She had been, as we know, ever his 
favorite. He loved her perfect artlessness and 
playfulness ; her very enthusiasm rendered her 
an object of his regard ; besides which, on this 
point, his opinion coincided with hers. He felt 
assured young Myrvin was unhappy — on what 
account he knew not — but he was convinced 
he did not deserve the aspersions cast upon him ; 
and, directly after the receipt of Emmeline's 
earnest letter, he came unexpectedly to the 
parish, made inquiries, with the assistance of 
Mrs. Langford, and returned to Castle Terryn, 
perfectly satisfied that it would certainly be no 
disadvantage to his brother to be placed under 
the eare and companionship of Arthur Myrvin. 
He lost no time in imparting this opinion to his 
father ; and Emmeline very quickly learned 
that the whole affair was arranged. Lord Louis 
was wild with' joy that Arthur lilyrvin, whom 
he had liked at Oakwood, was to be his tutor, 
instead of some prim, formidable domine, and 



to this news was superaddeid the intelligence 
that, the second week in February, the Rev 
Arthur Myrvin and his noble pupil quitted En- 
gland for Hanover, where they intended to make 
some stay. 

Emmeline heard, and the words "willhe not 
write me one line in farewell ere he leaves En- 
gland,?" were murmured internally, but were 
instantly suppressed, for she knew the very wish 
was a departure from that line of stern control 
she had laid down for herself and him ; and that 
letter, that dear, that precious letter — precious/ 
for it came from him, though hot one word of 
love was breathed — ought not that to be de- 
stroyed \> Had she any right now to cherish it, 
when the aid she sought had been given, its ob- 
ject gained ? Did her parents know she pos- 
sessed that lejter, that it was deat to hey, what 
would be their verdict ? And was she not de- 
ceiving them in thus retaining, thus cherishing 
a remembrance of him she had resolved to for- 
get ? Emmeline drew forth the precious letter; 
she gazed on it long, wistfully, as if in parting 
from it the pang of separafion with the beloved 
writer was recalled. She pressed her lips upon 
it, and then with stern resolution dropped it into 
the fire that blazed upon the hearth ; and, with 
cheek pallid and breath withheld, she marked 
the utter annihilation of the first and last me- 
mento she possessed of him she loved. 

Mrs. Hamilton's anxiety on Emmeline's ac- 
count did not decrease. She still remained pale 
and thin, and her spirits more uneven, and that 
energy which had formerly been such a marked 
feature in her character, appeared at times en- 
tirely to desert her; and Mr. Maltland,-discov- 
ering that the extreme quiet and regularity of 
life which he had formerly recommended, was 
not quite so beneficial as he had hoped, changed 
in a degree his plan, and advised diversity of 
recreation, and amusements of rather more ex- 
ertion than he had at first permitted. Poor 
Emmeline struggled to banish thought, that she 
might repay by cheerfulness the tenderness of 
her parents and cousins, but she was new to 
sorrow; her first was indeed n. bitter trial, the 
more so because even from her mother it was 
as yet concealed. She succeeded for a time in 
her wishes, so far as to gratify her mother by 
an appearance of her usual enthusiastic pleas- 
ure in the anticipation of a grand ball, given by 

Admiral Lord N , at Plymouth, which it 

was expected the Duke and Duchess of Clar- 
I ence would honor with their presence. Ellen 
I anxiously hoped her brother would return to 
I Oakwood in time to accompany them. He had 
' passed his examination with the best success, 
but on the advice of Sir Edward Manly, they 
both lingered in town, in the hope that, being on 
the spot, the young officer would not be forgot- 
ten in, the list of promotions. He might, Ed- 
ward gayly wrote, chance to return to Oakwood 
a grade h^her than he left it. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" Ellen, Igive you joy !" exclaimed Emme- 
line, entering the room where her mother and 
cousin were sitting one afternoon, and speak- 
ing with some of her former cheerfulness. 
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" There is a carriage coming down the avenue, 
and though I can not quite distinguish it, I have 
second sight sufficient to fancy it is papa's. 
Edward declared he would not tell us when he 
was coming home, and therefore there is noth- 
ing at all improbable in the idea that he will fire 
a broadside on us, as he calls it, unexpectedly." 

" 1 would willingly stand fire, to see him safe 
anchored off this coast," replied Ellen, smiling. 

" Lord N 's ball will lose half ifs charms if 

he be not there." 

" What ! with all your enthusiastic admira- 
tion 0(f her royal highness,, whom you will have 
the honor of seeing 1 For shame, Ellen." 

"My enthusiastic admiration ! rather yours, 
my dear Emmeline. Mine is so quiet that it 
does not deserve the name of enthusiasm," re- 
plied EUen, laughing. " Nor could I have im- 
agined you would have honored me so far as to 
give me an attribute in your eyes so precious." 

" I am getting old and learning wisdom," an- 
swered Emmeline, making an effort to continue 
her playfulness, "and therefore admire quiet- 
ness more than formerly." 

" And therefore you are sometimes so silent 
and sad, to atone for the past, my Emmeline," 
remarked her mother, somewhat sorrowfully. 

" Sad 1 nay, dearest mother, do me not in- 
justice ; I can not be sad when so many, many 
blessings are around me," replied the affection- 
ate girl. " Silent I may he sometimes, but that 
is only because I do not feel quite so strong, 
perhaps, as I once did, and it appears an exer- 
tion to rattle on as I used upon trifling sub- 
jects." 

" I shall not be contented, then, my own 
Emmeline, till that strength returns, and I hear 
you delighted, even as of old, with little things 
again." 

" And yet you have sometimes smiled at my 
romance, and bade me think of self-control, 
dearest mother. Must I be saucy enough to 
call you changeable 1" answered Emmeline, 
smiling, as she looked in her mother's face. 

Mrs. Hamilton was prevented replying by El- 
len's delighted exclamation that it was her un- 
cle's carriage, and Edward was waving a white 
handkerchief, as if impatient to reach them, an 
impatience which was speedily satisfied by his 
arrival, bounding into the room, but suddenly 
pausing at the door to permit his uncle and an- 
other gentleman's entrance, to which latter he 
respectfully raised his cap, and then sprung for- 
ward to clasp the extended hands of his cousin 
and sister. 

"Allow me to congratulate you, madam," 
said Sir Edward Manly, after returning with 
easy politeness the courteous greeting of Mrs. 
Hamilton, "on the promotion of one of the 
bravest officers and most noble-minded youths 
of the British rtavy, and introduce all here pres- 
ent to Lieutenant Fortescue, of his majesty's 
frigate the Royal Neptune, whose unconquered 
and acknowledged dominion over the seas I 
have not the very slightest doubt he will be one 
of the most eager to preserve." 

"Nor can I doubt it, Sir Edward," replied 
Mrs. Hamilton, smiling, as she glanced on the 
flushing cheek of her gallant nephew ; adding, 
as she held out her hand to him, " God bless 
. you, my dear boy ! 1 do indeed rejoice in your 
promotion, for I believe it well deserved." 



" You are right, madam, it is well deserved," 
replied Sir Edw.ard, with an accent so marked 
on the last sentence that the attention of all 
was arrested. " Hamilton, I have been silent 
to you on the subject, foi^I wished to speak it 
first before all those wh*are so deeply inter- 
ested in this young man's fate. The lad," he 
added, striking his hand frankly on Edward's 
Shoulder, "the lad whose conscience shrunk 
from receiving public testimonials of his worth 
as a sailor while his private charactei' was 
stained, while there was that upon it which, if 
known, he believed would effectually prevent 
his promotion ; who, at the risk of disappoint- 
ment to his dearest wishes, of disgrace, want 
of honor, possessed sufficient courage to con- 
fess to his captain that his log-book, the first 
years of his seamanship, told a false tale — the 
lad, I say, who can so nobly command himself, 
is well worthy to govern others. He who has 
known so well the evil of disobedience, wiU be 
firm in the discipline of his men, while he who 
is so stern to his own faults will,~I doubt not, 
be charitable to those of oiherg. The sword 
presented to him for his brave preservation of 
the crew of the Syren will never be stained by 
dishopor while he looks upon it and remembers 
the past, and even as in those of my own son 
shall I henceforward rfejoice in using my best 
endeavors to promote the fortunes of Edward 
Fortescue." 

The return of Edward, the honors he had re- 
ceived, the perfect happiness beaming on his 
bright face, all caused Ellen to look forward to 
the ball with greater pleasure than she had ever 
regarded gayety of that sort before ; and Mrs. 
Hamilton would sometimes playfully declare that 
she and Emmeline had for a time exchanged 
characters, although Edward's never-failinglive- 
liness, his odd tales and joyous laugh, had ap- 
peared partly to rouse the latter's usual spirits, 
and dissipate slightly her mother's anxiety. 

The festive night arrived, and anticipation 
itself was not disappointed in the pleasure it 
bestowed. All the nobility of the country, for 
miles round, had assembled in respect to the 
royal guests who had honored the distingjjished 
commander with their august presence ; and 
Mrs. Hamilton's natural feelings of pride were 
indeed gratified that night, as she glanced on 
her Caroline, who now appeared in public for 
the first time since her marriage, attired in sim- 
ple elegance, yet with a richness appropriate 
to her rank, attracting every eye, even that of 
their Toyal highnesses themselves, by the grace- 
ful dignity of her tall and commanding figure, 
by the quiet repose and polished ease which 
characterized her every movement. If Lord St. 
Eval looked proud of his young wife, there were 
few there who would have blamed him. This 
Lady Florence Lyle was with her brother, en- 
joying with unfeigned pleasure, as did Ellen, 
and to all appearance Emmeline, the scene bft- 
fore them. 

The brilliant uniforms of the army, and the 
handsome but less striking ones of the navy, 
imparted additional gayety and splendor to the 
rooms, forming picturesque groups, when con- 
trasting with the chaste and elegant costumes 
of the fairer sex. But on the fascinating scene 
we may not linger, nor attempt to describe the 
happiness which the festivities occasioned the 
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entire party, nor oa the gratification of Lieu- 
tenant Portescue, when Sir Edward Manly beg- 
ged the honor of an introduction for his young 
friend to his Royal Highness the Duke of Clar- 
ence, who, with his amiable consort, the Prin- 
cess Adelaide, had honored Lord N with 

thcH" august presence. Upon one incident alone 
we must be permitted to dwell, as affording a 
great ai>d unexpected pleasure to our friend 
EUen. 

Edward and Ellen were for some time per- 
fectly unconscious that they were objects of the 
most earnest, penetrating scrutiny of a lady, 
leaning on the arm of a young and handsome 
man in regimentals near them. 

" It must be them ; that likeness can not be 
that of a stranger," were the words, uttered in 
an earnest, persuading tone, addressed by the 
young officer to the lady, who might be his moth- 
er, which were the first to attract the attention 
of the little group, though the speaker appeared 
qiiite unconscious he was overheard. " Let me 
speak to him, and at least ask the question." 

" No, no, Walter," the lady replied, in a low 
tone. " Changed as are our situations now, I 
could not wish, even if it be them, to intrude 
upon their remembrance." 

An exclamation of suppressed impatience es- 
caped from the lips of the you^ig man ; but, in- 
stantly checking it, he said, respectfully and ten- 
derly, 

"Dearest mother, do not say so; if" (the 
name was losl) " grew up as she was a child, she 
would be glad to welcome the friend of her fa- 
ther, the companion of her childhood." 

" But it can not be, Walter ; that beautiful 
girl is not like my poor chHd, though her brother, 
may strangely resemble those we have known." 

" Have you not often told rae, mother, we 
never change so much as from childhood into 
youth 1 Ellen was always ill, now she may be 
well, and that makes all the difference in the 
world. I am much mistaken if those large, 
mournful eyes can belong to any but — " 

He paused abru[itly ; for, convinced that they 
must be the subject of conversation, and feel- 
ing they were listening to language not meant 
for their ears, Edward and Ellen turned toward 
the speakers, who to the former appeared per- 
fect strangers, not so to the latter. Feelings, 
thoughts of her earliest infancy and childhood 
came thronging over her as a spell, as she gazfed 
on the lady's countenance, which, by its expres- 
sion, denoted that sorrow had been her portion ; 
it was changed, much changed from that which 
it had been ; but the rush of memory on Ellen's 
young soul told her that face had been seen be- 
fore. A. night of horror and subsequent suffer- 
ing flashed, before her eyes, in which that face 
had beamed in fondness and in soothing kind- 
ness over her ; that voice had spoken accents 
of love in times when even a mother's words 
were harsh and cold. 

" Forgive me, sir, but is not your name For- 
tescue V inquired the young man, somewhat 
hesitatingly, yet frankly, as he met Edward's 
glance. 

" You have .the advantage of me, sir," he re- 
plied, with equal frao^ess ; " such is my name, 
but yours I can not guess." 

" I beg your pardon, but am I speaking to the 
son of Colonel Fortescue, who fell in India dur- 



ing a skirmish against the natives, nearly ten 
years ago ^" 

" The same, sir." 

" Then it is — it is Mrs. Cameron ; I am not, 
I knew I could not be mistaken," exclaimed 
Ellen, in an accent of delight ; and, bounding 
forward, she clasped the lady's eagerly-extended 
hand in both hers, and gazed in her face with 
eyes glistening with starting tears. "And would 
you, could you have passed me without one Word 
to say my friend, the wife of my father's dear- 
est friend, was so near to me f you who in my 
childhood so often soothed and tended my suf- 
ferings, dearest Mrs. Cameron 1" and tears of 
memory and of feeling fell upon the hand she 
held, while young Cameron gazed on her with 
an admiration which utterly prevented his re-, 
plying coherently to the questions, the remin- 
iscences of former years, when they were play- 
mates together in India, which Edward, discov- 
ering by his sister's exclamation who he was, 
was now pquring in his ear. 

" I did not, could not think I should have been 
thus affectionately, thus faithfully remembered, 
my dear Ellen, after a lapse of so many years," 
replied Mrs. Cameron, visibly affected at her 
young companion's warmth. " I could not im- 
agine the memory of a young child, such as you 
were when we parted, would have been so 
acute." 

" Then my niece must have been all these 
years mistaken, and you too did not understand 
her, though she fancied you did," said Mrs. 
Hamilton, with a smile, advancing to relieve 
Ellen's agitation, which the association of her 
long-lamented father with Mrs. Cameron ren- 
dered almost. painful. "I could have told you, 
from the moment she was placed under my care, 
that she never would forget those who had once 
been kind to her. I have known you so long, 
from Ellen's report, that glad am I indeed to 
make your acquaintance — you, to whom my 
lamented sister was so much indehted." 

Gratified and soothed by this address, for the 
sight of Ellen had awakened many sad associa- 
tions, she too being now a widow, Mrs. Came- 
ron rallied her energies, and replied to Mrs. 
Hamilton in her naturally easy and friendly 
manner. Ellen looked on the black dress she 
wore, and turned inquiringly to young Cameron, 
who answered hurriedly, for he guessed her 
thoughts. 

" Ask not of my father — he is beside Colonel 
Fortescue ; he shared his laurels and his grave." 

An expression of deep sympathy passed over 
Ellen's countenance, rendering her features, to 
the eager. glance of the young man, yet more 
attractive^ 

"You have, I see, much to say and inquire, 
my dear Ellen," said her aunt, kindly, as she 
marked her flushed cheek and eager eye. " Per- 
haps Mrs. Cameron will indulge you by retiring 
with you into one of those quiet little refresh- 
ment-rooms, where you can talk as much as you 
please without remark." 

" Can 'I ask my dear young friend to resign 
the pleasures of the dance, and agireeable com- 
panionship of the friends I see thronging round 
her, to listen to an old woman's tale V said Mrs 
Cameron, smiling. 

" I think you are answered," replied Mrs'. 
Hamilton, playfully, as Ellen passed her arm 
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through that of Mrs. Cameron, anil looked ca- 
ressingly and persuadingly in her face. 

Mrs. Cameron's tale was soon told. She had 
returned to England, for India had become pain- 
ful to her, from the many bereavements which 
had there unhappily darkened her lot. Captain 
Cameron had fallen ,jn an engagement two or 
three years after Mrs. Fortescue's departure ; 
and out of seven apparently healthy children, 
whi«h had been hers when Ellen knew her, only 
"three now remained, it was after the death of 
her eldest daughter, a promising girl of eighteen, 
her own health having suffered so exceedingly 
from the shoe]s;, that her son Walter, fearing for 
her. life, effected an exchange, and being ofdered 
to return with his regiment to England — for he 
now held his father's rank of captain — he suc- 
ceeded in persuading his mother to accompany 
him with his sisters. He was quartered at Dev- 
onpiort, where it appeared they had been residing 
the last eight months, visited, even courted, by 
most of the military and naval officers who had 
known and respected'^his father, among whom 
was Lord N , who had persuaded Mrs. Cam- 
eron to so far honor his ball as there to intro- 
duce her daughter Flora, using arguments she 
could not resist, and consequently delighting 
her affectionate children by once more appear- 
ing in public. 

"'And this is Walter, the kind Walter, who 
used ever to take ray part, though he did scold 
me for always looking so sad," exclaimed Ellen, 
after hearing her friend's, tale, and answering 
all her questions concerning herself, looking up 
as she spoke on the young man, who had again 
joined them, and blushing with timidity at her 
boldness in thus speaking to one who had grown 
into a stranger. 

The young man's heart throbbed as he heard 
himself addressed as Walter >'by the beautiful 
girl beside him, and h? found it difficult to sum- 
mon sufficient courage to ask her to dance with 
him ; frankly, however, she consented. 

Ellen found pleasure, also, in renewing ac- 
quaintance with the timid Flora, whom she had 
left a playful child of seven, and who was now 
merging into bright and beautiful girlhood, eager 
to return her kindly warmth in the delight of 
finding one of her own age among that glitter- 
ing crowd of strangers. 

But few more incidents of note occurred that 
night ; dancing continued with unabated spirit 
even after the departure of the royal guests, 
and pleasure was the prevailing feeling to the 
last. The notice of the duke, and the benignant 
spirit of the duchess, her gentle and kindly man- 
ners, had penetrated many a young and ardent 
soul, and fixed at once and unwaveringly the 
stamp of future loyalty within,, w» 

Once introduced to Mrs. Camel'on, and aware 
that she resided ^p near them, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton cultivated her acquaintance ; speedily 
they became intimate. In Mrs. Fortescue's 
broken and dying narrative, she had more than 
once mentioned them as the friends of her hus- 
band, and as having been most kind to herself 
Edward had alluded to Captain Cameron's care 
of him, and parting advice, when about to em- 
bark for England ; and Ellen had frequently 
spoken of Mrs Cameron's kindness to her when 
a child. All those who had shown kindness to 
her sister were objects of attraction to Mrs. 



Hamilton, and the widow •peedily became so 
attached to her and her amiable family, that, on 
Walter being suddenly ordered out to Ireland 
(which commands, by-the-way, the young man 
obeyed with very evident reluctance), she gladly 
consented to rent a small picturesque cottage 
between Woodlands and Oakwood, an arrange- 
ment which added much to the young people's 
enjoyment ; while the quiet repose of her pres- 
ent life, the society of Mrs. Hamilton and her 
worthy husband, as also that of Mr. Howard, 
restored the widow to happiness, which had not 
been her portion since her husband's death; 
and now, for the first time, Mrs. Hamilton be- 
came acquainted with those minute particulars 
which she had for the last nine years desired to 
know, concerning the early childhood of those 
orphans then committed to her care. That her 
sister had been pajtial, it was very easy to dis- 
cover ; but the extent of the evil, and the many 
little trials Ellen's very infancy had to encoun- 
ter, were only subjects of conjecture, for she 
could not bear to lead them to speak on any 
topic that might in the least have reflected on 
the memory of their mother. 

The intelligence, therefore, which she now ob- 
tained explained all that had been a matter of 
mystery and surprise in Ellen's character, and 
rendered clearer than ever to Mrs. Hamilton the 
painful feelings which had in opening youth act- 
uated her niece's conduct ; and often, as she 
listened to Mrs. Camerqri's account of her infant 
sufferings, and her mother's harshness and neg- 
lect, did Mrs. Hamilton wish such facts had from 
the first been known to her ; much sorrow, she 
felt assured, might have been spared to all. She 
would perohande'have been enabled to have so 
trained her and soothed her early- wounded sens- 
ibility, that all the wretchedness of her previous 
years might have been avoided ; but she would 
not long allow her m'indtodjvell on such things. 
She looked on her niece as dearer than ever, 
from the narrative she had heard, and she was 
thankful to behold her thus in radiant health 
and beaflty, and, she hoped, in happiness, al- 
though at limes there was still a deeper shade 
of seriousness than she loved to see imprinted 
on her brow, and dimming the luster of her eye ; 
but it caused her no anxiety. Ellen's character 
had never been one of light-hearted glee ; it 
would have Ijeen unnatural to see it now, and 
she believed that appearance of melancholy to 
he her natural disposition, and so too, perhaps, 
the orphan regarded it herself 

A very few weeks after Lord N 's ball, 

Edward again departed from Oakwood to join 
his ship. He parted gayly with his friends, for 
he knew his, voyage was to be but a short one; 
and that now the first and most toilsome step 
to promotion had been gained, he should have 
very many more opportunities of taking a run 
home and catching a glimpse, he said, joyously, 
of the whole ctew who were so dear to him, on 
hoard that tough old ship Oakwood ; and Ellen, 
too, could share his gayety even the night pre- 
vious to his departure, for this was not like ei- 
ther their firSi or second parting. She had all 
to hope and but little to fear ; for her trust was 
too firmly fixed on Him who had guarded that 
beloved brother through so many previous dan- 
gers and temptations to bid her waver now. 
Even Mrs. Hamilton's anxious bosom trembled 
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not as she parted from the son of her afFectiOna, 
the preserver of her husband ; and though Oak- 
wood felt dull and gloomy on the first departure 
of the mischief-loving, mirthful sailor^ it was 
not the gloom of sorrow. February passed, and 
Mrs. Hamilton's solicitude with regard to Em- 
raeline still continued. There were times when, 
deceived by her daughter's manner, lively and 
playful apparently as usual, she permitted her-' 
self to feel less anxious ; but the pale cheek, 
the dulled eye, the air of languor, and some- 
times, though not often, of depression, which 
pervaded every movement, very quickly recall- 
ed anxiety and apprehension. Mr. Maitland 
could not understand her. If for a moment he 
imagined it was mental suffering, her manner 
was such the next time he saw her as entirely 
to baffle that fancy, afid convince him that the 
symptoms which caused Mrs. Hamilton's alarm 
were, in reality, of no consequence. Determ- 
ined to use every effort to deceive hioi, lest he 
should betray to her parentS'the real cause of 
her sufferings, Emmeline generally rallied ev- 
ery effort, and rattled on with him, as from a 
child she had been accustomed ;■ thetefora it 
was no wonder the worthy surgeon was de- 
ceived; and often, very often, did the poor girl 
wish she could deceive herself as easily. It 
was now nearly three months since she and 
young Myrvin had so painfully parted, and her 
feehngs, instead of diminishing in their intens- 
ity, appeared to become more powerful. She 
had hoped, by studiously employing hersejf, by 
never indulging in one idle hour, to partially ef- 
face his remembrance ; but the effort was fruit- 
less. The letters from Lady Floience and Lady 
Emily Lyle became subjects of feverish inter- 
est, for in them alone she heard unprejudiced 
accounts of Arthur, of whose praises, they de- 
clared, the epistles of their brother Louis were 
always full ; so much so, LaUy Emily said, that 
she certainly should fall in love with him, for 
the purpose of making a romantic story. Sad- 
ly did poor Emmeline feel there was but little 
romance in her feelings ; cold, clinging despair 
had overcome her. She longed for the comfort 
of her mother's sympathy, but his character 
was not yet cleared. Mr. Hamilton evidently 
mistrusted the praises so lavishly bestowed on 
the young man by Lord Malvern's family ; and 
how could she defend him, if accused of pre- 
suinption toward herselfl Presumption there 
had not been ; indeed, his conduct throughout 
had done him honor. She fancied her mother 
would be displeased, might imagine she had en- 
couraged the feeling of romantic admiration till 
it became an ideal passion, and made herself 
miserable. Perhaps an unknown yet ever-lin- 
gering hope existed within, spite of despair ; 
perhaps aerial visions would mingle in the dark- 
ness, and Emmeline shrunk, unconsciously, 
from their utter annihilation by the stern pro- 
hibition of her parents. Such was the constant 
tenor of her thoughts ; but one moment of ex- 
cited feeling betrayed that which she had deem- 
ed would never pass her lips. 

But a very few days had elapsed since Ed- 
ward's departure from Oakwood, when, one 
afternoon, Mr. Hamilton entered the usual sit- 
ting-room of the family, apparently much dis- 
turbed. Mrs. Hamilton and Ellen were en- 
gaged in work, and Emmeline sat at a small 



table in the embrasure of one of thedeep Gothic 
windows, silently yet busily employed, it seem- 
ed, in drawing. She knew her father had gone 
that morning to the village, and as usual felt 
uneasy and feverish, fearing, reasonably or un- 
reasonably, that on his return she would hear 
something unpleasant concerning Arthur. As 
she this day marked the countenance of her 
father, her heart throbbed, and her cheek, which 
had been flushed by the action of stooping, paled 
even unto death. 

" What mishap has chanced in the village; 
that you look so grave, my dear love?" de- 
manded his wife, playfully. 

" I am perplexed in what manner to act, and 
grieved, deeply grieved, at the intelligence I 
have learned ; not only that my prejudice is 
confirmed, but that the knowledge I have ac- 
quired concerning that unhappy young man 
places me in a most awkward situation." 

" You are not speaking very intelligibly, my 
dear husband, and therefore I must guess what 
you mean ; I fear it is young Myrvin of wliom 
you speak," said Mrs. Hamilton, her playfulness 
gone. 

" They surely have not been again bringing 
him forward to his discredit 1" observed Ellen, 
earnestly. " The poor young man is far away ; 
why will they still endeavor to prejudice you 
and Mr. Howard against himl" 

" I admire your charity, my dear girl, but, I 
am sOrry to say, in this case it is unworthily 
bestowed. There are facts now come to light 
which, I fear, unpleasant as will be the task, 
render it my duty to write to Lord Malvern. 
ArthurMyrvin is no fit companion for his son." 

"His poor, poor father!" murmured Ellen, 
dropping her work, and looking sorrowfully, yet 
inquiringly, in her uncle's face. 

"But are they facts, .'Vrthur — are they proved 1 
for that there is an unjust prejudice against him 
in the village, I am pretty certain." 

" They are so far proved, that, by applying 
them to him, a mystery in the village is cleared 
up, and also his violent haste to quit our neigh- 
borhood. You remember.Mary Brookes'!" 

" That poor girl who died, it was said, of such 
a rapid decline 1 Perfectly well." 

" It was not a decline, my dear Emmeline ; 
would that it had been. She was beautiful, in- 
nocent, in conversation and manner far above 
her station. There are many to say she loved, 
and believed, in the fond trust of devotion, all 
that the tempter said. She was worthy to be 
his wife, and she became his victim. His visits 
to her old grandmother's cottage I myself know 
were frequent. He deserted her, and that wild 
agony broke the strings of life which remorse 
had already loosened ; ten days after Myrvin 
quitted the village she died, giving birth to an 
unhappy child of sin and sorrow. Her grand- 
mother, ever dull in observation and sense, has 
been silent, apparently stupefied by the sudden 
death of her Mary, and cherishes the poor help- 
less infant left her by her darling. Suddenly 
she has appeared awakened to indignation, and 
a desire of vengeance on the destroyer of her 
child, which I could wish less violent. She im- 
plored me, with almost frantic wildness, to ob- 
tain justice from the cruel villain — accusing 
him by name, and bringing forward so many 
proofs, which the lethargy of grief had before 
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eoficealed, that I can not doubt for one moment 
who is the father of that poor babe — the cruel, 
the heartless destroyer of innocence and life." 

" But is there no evidence but hers 1 I wish 
there were, for Dame Williams is so weak and 
dull, she may easily be itnposed upon," observed 
Mrs. Ham.iIton, thoughtfully. " It is indeed a 
tale of sorrow ; one that I could wish, if it in- 
deed be true, might not be published, tat, did 
it reach his father's ears — " , , 

" It will break his heart, I know It will," in- 
terrupted Ellen, with an uncontrolled burst of 
feeling. " Oh, do not condemn him without 
flirther proofs," she added, appealihgly. 

" Every inquiry I have made confirms the 
old dame's story," replied Mr. Hamilton, sadly. 
"We know Myrvin's life in college, before his 
change of rank, was one of reckless gayety. 
All say he was more often at Dame Williams's 
cottage than at any other. Had he been more 
attentive to his duties, we might have believed 
he sought to soothe by religion poor Mary's 
sufferings, but we know such was not his wont. 
Jefferies corroborates the old dame's tale, bring- 
ing forward circumstances he had witnessed 
too forcibly to doubt. And does not his hasty 
resignation of a comfortable home, a promising 
living, evince his guilt more strongly than every 
other proof 1 Why did he refuse to defend his 
conduct 1 Was it not likely such a crime as 
this upon his conscience would occasion that 
restlessness we all perceived, that extreme 
haste to depart V He would not stay to see his 
■victim die, or he charged with a child of sin. 
There was a mystery in his sudden departure, 
but there is none now ; it is all too clear." 

" It is false !" burst with startling, almost 
overwhelming power from the lips of Emme- 
line, as she sprung with the strength of agony 
from her seat, and stood with the suddenness 
of a vision before her parents, a bright hectic 
spot burning on either cheek, rendering her 
usually mild eyes painfully brilliant. She had 
sat as if spell-bound, drinking in every word. 
She knew the tale was false, but yet each word 
had fallen like brands of heated iron on her al- 
ready scorching brain ; that they should dare to 
breathe such a tale against him, whose fair 
fame she knew was unstained, link his pure 
name with infamy ; and her father, too, believed 
it. She did not scream, though there was that 
within which longed for such relief She did 
not faint, though every limb had lost its power. 
A moment's strength and energy alike returned, 
and she bounded forward. "It is false !" she 
again exclaimed, and her parents started in 
alarm at her agonized tone ; " false as the false 
villain that dared slain the fair fame of another 
with his own base crime. Arthur Myrvin is 
not the father of that child ; Arthur Myrvin-was 
not the destroyer of Mary Brookes. Go and 
ask Nurse Langford : she who hung over poor 
Mary's dying bed ; who received from her oWn 
cold lips the name of the father of her child ; 
she who was alone near her when she died. 
Ask her, and she will tell you the wretch, who 
has prejudiced all minds against the good, the 
pure, the noble ; the villain, the cruel, despica- 
ble villain, who rested not till his base arts had 
ruined the — the-*-virtuous ; that Jefferies, the 
canting hypocrite, the wretched miscreant, who 
has won all hearts because he speaks so fair, he, 



he alono is guilty. Put the question to him ; 
let Nurse Langford ask him if the dying spoke 
falsely when she named him, and his guilt will 
be written on his brow. Arthur Myrvin did 
visit that cottage ; Mary had confessed a crime, 
she said not what, and implored his prayers ; 
he soothed her bodily and mental sufferings, -he 
robbed death of its terrors, and his only grief at 
leaving the village was that she would miss his 
aid, for that crime could not be confessed to 
another ; and they dare to accuse him of sin, 
he who is as good, as pure, as — " For one 
second she paused, choked by inward agony ; 
but, ere eithisr her father or mother could ad- 
dress her, she continued, in an even wilder tone, 
" Why did Arthur Myrvin leave this neightiriic 
hood? why did he go hence so suddenly—afeo 
painfully ■! Because, because he loved me — be- 
cause he knew that I returned his love, and he 
saw the utter hopelessness that surrounded us, 
and he went forth to do his duty ; he left me to 
forget him, to obtain peace in forgetfulness of 
one I may never see again — forgetfulness ! oh, 
not till my brain ceases to throb will that be 
mine. He thought to leave me with his love 
unspoken ; but the words came, and that very 
hour we parted. He loved me, he knew I could 
not be his, and it was for this his living was re- 
signed, for this he departed ; and had he cause 
to blush for this^ Pure, honorable as was his 
love, too noble, too unselfish to urge aught that 
could bid Emmeline forget her duty to her par- 
ents^or love of him ; bearing every calumny, 
even the prejudice, the harshness of my father, 
rather than confess he loved me. He is inno- 
cent of every charge that is brought against 
him — all, all, save the purest, the most honora- 
ble love for me ; and oh ! is that indeed, indeed 
a crime 1" 

She had struggled to the very last to epealt 
calmly, but now sobs, the more convulsiveAe- 
cause the more suppressed, rose choking in her 
throat, and rendered the last words almost in- 
audible. She pressed both hands against her 
heart and then her temples, as if to still their 
painful throbbings, and speak yet more, but the 
effort was fruitless, and she darted wildly, and 
fled as an arrow from the room. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton looked on each other 
in painful and alarmed astonishment, and Ellen, 
deeply affected, rose hastily, as if with the in- 
tention of following her agitated cousin ; but 
her aunt and uncle entreated her not, alleging 
Emmeline would sooner recover alone, asking 
her at the same time if she had known any 
thing relative to the confession they had just 
heard. She answered truly in the negative. 
Emmeline had scarcely ever spoken of young 
Myrvin in her hearing ; but the truth was now 
discovered, many little instances rose to the 
recollection of both parents to confirm the 
avowal of their child, and increase their now 
painfully-awakened solicitude. Her agitation 
the night of Edward's return, when Lord St. 
Eval laughingly threatened her with marriage, 
rose to the recollection of both parents ; her 
extreme excitement and subsequent depres- 
sion ; her visibly failing health since- Arthur's 
departure, all, all too sadly confirmed her words, 
and bitterly Mrs. Hamilton reproached herself 
for never having suspected the truth before, 
for permitting the young man to be thus inti- 
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mate at her house, heedless of what might en- 
sue, forgetful that Emmeline was indeed no 
longer a child, that her temperament was one 
peculiarly liable to be thus strongly excited. 

For a fevfr minutes Mr. Hamilton felt pride 
and anger struggling fiercely in his bosom 
against Arthur for having dared to love one so 
far above him as his child, but very quickly, his 
natural kindliness and charity resumed their 
sway. Could he wonder at that love for one 
so fond, so gentle, so clinging as his Emmeline. 
Would he not have deemed Arthur cold and 
strange had her charms indeed passed him un- 
noticed and unfelt ; he remembered the forbear- 
ance, the extreme temper the unhappy young 
man had ever displayed toward him, and sud- 
denly and unconsciously he felt he must have 
done him wrong ; he had been prejudiced — mis- 
'guided. If Nurse Langford's tale was righj, and 
Jefferies had dared to accuse another of the 
crime he had himself committed, might he not 
in the like manner have prejudiced the whole 
neighborhood against Arthur by false reports 1 
But while from the words of his child every 
kindly feeling rose up in the young man's favor, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton did not feel the less 
painfully that Emmeline had indeed spoken 
rightly : hopelessness was her lot. It seemed 
to both impossible that they could ever consent 
ta behold her the wife of Myrvin, even if his 
character were cleared of the stigmas which 
bad been cast upon it. Could they consent to 
expose their fragile child, nursed as she had 
been in the lap of luxury and comfort, to all the 
evils and annoyances of poverty.* They had 
naturally accustomed themselves to anticipate 
Emmeline's marrying happily in their own 
sphere, and they could not thus suddenly con- 
sent to the annihilation of hopes which had been 
fondly cherished in the mind of each. 

Some little time they remained in conversa- 
tion, and then Mrs. Hamilton rose to seek the 
chamber of her suffering child, taking with her 
indeed but little comfort, save her husband's 
earnest assurance that he would leave no means 
untried to discover Jefferies's true character, 
and if indeed Arthur had been accused unjustly. 

It was with a trembling hand Mrs. Hamilton 
softly opened Emmeline's door, and, with a 
heart bleeding at the anguish she beheld, and 
which slie felt too truly she could not mitigate, 
~she entered, and stood for several ipinutes by 
her side unnoticed and unseen. 

There are some dis])bsitions in which it is 
acutely painfiil to witness sorrow. Those whom 
we have ever seen radiant in health, in liveli- 
ness, in joy — so full of buoyancy and hope, they 
seem as if formed for sunshine alone, as if they 
could not live in the 4arkening clouds of woe 
or care ; whose pleasures have been pure and 
innocent as their own bright beauty^ who are 
as yet unknq^vn to the whisperings of inwardly- 
working sin ; full of love, and gentleness, and 
sympathy, ever ready to weep for others, though 
for theniselves tears are unknown ; creatures, 
whose warm enthusiastic feelings bind them to 
every heart capable of generous emotions ; those 
in whom we see life most beautified, most glad. 
Oh, it is so sad to see them weep ; to feel that 
even on them sorrow hath cast its blight, and 
paled the cheek, and dimmed the laughing eye, 
the speaking smile, and the first grief in such 



as these is agony indeed ; it is the breaking 
asunder of every former joy. They shrink from 
retrospection, for they can not bear to feel they 
are not now as then, and the future shares to 
them the blackened shadows of the hopeless 
present. As susceptible as they are to pleasure, 
so are they to pain ; and .liaised far above others 
in the enjoyment of the one, so is their grief 
doubled in comparison with those of more happy, 
because more even temperaments. So it was 
with Emmeline ; and her mother felt all this as 
she stood beside her, watching with tearful sym- 
pathy the first real grief of her darling child. 
Emmeline had cast herself on her knees beside 
her couch ; she had buried her face in her 
hands, while the sobs that burst incessantly 
from her swelling bosojn shook her frail figure 
convulsively ; the blue veins in her throat had 
swelled as if in suffocation, and Jier fair hair, 
loosened from its confinement by her agitation, 
hung wildly around her. 

" Emmeline !" Mrs. Hamilton said, gently and 
falteriiigly ; but her child heard her not, and she 
twined her arm around her, and tried to draw 
her toward her. 

"My own darling Emmeline, speak to me ; I 
can not bear to see you thus. Look up, love ; 
for my sake, calm this excited feeling." 

"May I not even weep 1 Would you deny 
me that poor comfort V burst almost passion- 
ately from the lips of Emmeline, for every fac- 
ulty was bewildered in that suddenly-excited 
woe. She looked up ; her eyes w^re bloodshot 
and haggard, her cheek flushed, and the veins 
drawn like cords across her brow. 

" Weep ! would your mother forbid you that 
blessed comfort and relief, my Emmehne 1 Could 
you indeed accuse me of such cruelty 1" replied 
Mrs. Hamilton, bending over her as she spoke, 
and removing from those flushed temples the 
hairwhich hung heavy with moisture upon them, 
and as she did so Emmeline felt the tears of her 
mother fall thick and fast on her own scorching 
brow. She started from her knees, gazed wildly 
and doubtingly upon her, and, tottering from ex- 
haustion, would have fallen, had not Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, with a sudden movement,, received her in 
her arms. For a moment Emmeline struggled 
as if to break from her embrace, but then, with 
a sudden transition of feeling, clasped her arms 
convulsively about her mother's neck, and burst 
into a long and violent but relieving flood of 
tears. 

"I meant never, never to have revealed my 
secret," she exclaimed, in a voice almost inau- 
dible, as her mother, seating her on a couch near 
them, pressed her to her heart, and permitted 
some minutes to pass away in that silence of 
sympathy which to the afflicted is so dear. 
" And ijow that it has been wrong from me, I 
know not what I do or say. Oh, if I have spoken 
aught disrespectfully to you or papa just now, 
I meant it not, indeed I did not ; but they dared 
to speak false tales, and I could not sit calmly 
to hear them," she added, shuddering. 

" There was nothing in your words, my own 
love, to give us pain with regard to ourselves," 
said Mrs. Hamilton, in ber most soothing tone, 
as again and again she pressed her quivering 
lips to that flushed cheek, and tried to kiss.away 
the now streaming tears. "Do not let that 
thought add to your uneasiness, my own darling." 
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" And can you forgive me, mother 1" and Em- 
meline buried her face yet more closely in her 
mother's bosom. 

' " Forgive you, Emmeline ! is there indeed 
aught in your acquaintance with Arthur Myrvin 
which demands my forgiveness 1" replied her 
mother, in a tone of anxiety and almost alarm. 

'" Oh no, no ! but you may believe I.have en- 
couraged these weak emotions ; that I have 
willfully thought 'on them till- 1 have made my- 
self thus tniserable; that I have called for his 
love — given hihi encouragement : inileed, in- 
deed I have not. I have struggled bard to ob- 
tain forgetfulness — to think' of him no more, to 
regain happiness, but it would not come. I feel 
— -I know I can never, never be again the joy- 
ous, light-hearted girl that I was once ; all feels 
so changed." ' ' 

" Do not say so, my own love ; this is but the 
language of despondency, now too naturally your 
own ; hutpermit it not to gain too much ascend- 
ency, dearest. "Where is my Emmeline's firm, 
devoted faith in that mei^ciful Father, who for 
BO many years has gilded her lot with such un- 
checked happiness. Darker clouds are nqw in^ 
deed for a time around you, but His blessing 
will remove them, loye ; tjust s_tilj in, Him." 

Emmeline's convulsive sobs were somewhat 
checked ; the fond and gentle tones of sympathy 
had their eSect on one to whom affection never 
pleaded in vain. 

" And why have you so carefully concealed 
the cause of the sufferings that were so clearly 
visible, my Emmeline'!" continued her mother,' 
tenderly. " Could that fear which you once 
avowed in a letter to, Mary.have mingled in your 
affection for me ? Couldfear, indeed, have kept 
you silent *! Can your too Vivid fancy have bid 
you imagine I should reproacli you, or refuse 
my sympathy in this sad triaH Your perse- 
verance in active employments, your strivings 
for cheerfulness, all must, indeed, confirm your 
assertion that you have not encouraged weak- 
ening emotions. I belipve you, my own, and I 
believe, too, my Emmeline did not give young 
Myrvin encouragement. Look up, love, and tell 
me that you do not fear your mother — that you 
do not deem her harsh," 

" Harsh 'i oh no, no !" murmured the poor 
girl, still clinging to her neck, as if she feared 
something would part them. " It is I who am 
capricious, fanciful, miserable : oh, do not heed 
my incoherent words. Mother, dearest moth- 
er, oh, let me but feel that you still love me, and 
1 will teach my heart to be satisfied with that." 

"But if indeed I am not harsh, tell me all, 
my Emmeline — tell me when you were first 
aware you loved. Arthur Myrvin ; all that has 
passed between you. I promise you I will not 
add to your suffering on his accounj by re- 
proaches. Confide in the affection of your 
mother, and this trial will not be so hard to 
bear." 

Straggling to obtain composure and voice, 
Emmeline obeyed, and faithffllly repeated ev- 
ery circumstance connected with her and Ar- 
thur, with which our readers are well acquaint- 
ed ; -touching lightly, indeed, on their parting 
interview, which-Mrs. Hamilton easily perceiv- 
. ed could not be recalled even now, though some 
months had passed, without a renewal of the 
(istress it had caused. Hei' recital almost un- 



consciously exalted the character of Arthur in 
the mind of Mrs. Hamilton, which was too gen- 
erous andldnd to remain untouched by conduct 
so honorable, forbearing, and praiseworthy. 

"Do not weep anymore for the cruel charges 
against him, tny love," she said, with soothing 
temderness, as Emmeline's half-checked tears 
burst forth again as she spoke of the agony she in 
secret endured, when in her presence his charac- 
ter was traduced. " Your father will now leave 
no means untried to discover whether indeed 
they are true or false. Insinuations and reports 
have prejudiced his judgment" more than is his 
wont. He has gone now to Widow Langford, to 
hear her tale against Jefferies, and if this last 
base charge he has brought againsf Arthur be in- 
deed proved against himselvit will be easy to 
convict him of other calumnies ; for the truth of 
this once made evident, it is qlear that his base 
machinations have been the secret engines of 
the prejudice against Myrvin, for which no clear 
foundation has ever yet been discovered. You 
will not doubt your father's earnestness in this 
proceeding, my Emmeline, and you know him 
too well to believe he would for one moment 
refrain from acknowledging to Mr. Myrvin the 
injustice hehas done him, 2" indeed it prove un- 
founded." 

"And if his character be cleared from all 
slain — if not a whisper taint his name, and bis 
true excellence be known to all — oh, may we 
not hope 1 Mother^ mother, you will not" be in- 
exorable ; you will not, oh, you will not con. 
demn your child to misery !" exclaimed Emme» 
line, in a tdtie of excitement, strongly contrast- 
ing with the hopelessness which had breathed 
in every word before-; and, bursting from her 
mother's detaining hold, she suddenly knelt be- 
fore her, and clasped her robe in the wildness 
of her entreaty. " You will not refuse iu make 
us happy ; you will net wUhhoTd yo"ur"consent; 
on which alu-ie depends theTature happiness-of 
yqur Emmeline. You, who have'been so good, 
sb kind, so fond — oh, you will not sentence me 
to woe. Mother, oh, speak to me. I, care not 
how many years I wait : say, only saj that, if 
his charHctor be cleared pf all tlTE^liave dared 
to^ca3^upo!! it, "I shall one day be his. Do 1101 
turn f)ciu me, mother. Oh, bid me not de- 
spond;, and yet — and yet, because, lie is poor, 
oh, would you, can you condemn me to de- 
spair!"' 

" Emmeline, Emmeline, do not wring my 
heart by these cruel words," replied Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, in a tone of such deep distress that Em- 
meline's imploring glance sunk before it, and 
feeling there was indeed no hope, her weaken- 
ed frame shook with the effort to restrain the 
bursting tears. " Do jot ask me to promise 
this ; do not give me the bitter pain of speak- 
ing that which you feel at this moment will 
only add to your unhappiness. You yourself, 
by the words you have repeated, behold the 
utter impossibility of such a union. "Why, why 
then will you impose on me the painful task of 
repeating it ! Could I consent to part with you 
to one who has not even.a settled^home to give 
you, whose labors scarcely earn sufficient to 
maintain himsglf 1 You know not, all the evils 
of such a unioti, my sweet girl. You are not 
fitted to cope with poverty or care, to bear with 
that passionate irritability and restlessness 
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which characterise young Myrvin, even when 
weightier charge? are removed. And could 
we feel durs^lves justiifiecl in exposing you to 
privations and sorrows which our cooler judg- 
ment may perceive, though naturally concealed 
from the eye of affection 1 Seldom, very sel- 
dom, are those marriages happy in which sUch 
an extreme disparity exists, more particularly 
when, as in this case, the superiority is on the 
•aide of the wife. I know this sounds like cold 
and worldly r^asoning.imy Emmeline ; I, know 
that this warm, fond heart revolts in agony 
from every word, but do not, do not think me 
cruel, love, and shrink from my embrace. How 
can I implore you, for my sake, still to struggle 
with these sad feelings, to put every effort mto 
force to conquer this unhappy lovel and yet 
noy duty bids me 4o so ; for oh, I can not part 
with you for certain poverty and endless care. 
Speak to me, my own ; promise me that yoii 
will try and be contented with ypur father's ex- 
ertions to clear Arthur's character from all as- 
persions. You will not ask for more V' 

There was a moment's pause. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton hail betrayed in every word the real distress 
she sufl'crcd in thus speaking, when the gentle 
pleading of her woman's Jieart w'ould haye bade- 
her soothe by any and every means her afflicted 
child; EmmclJno knew this, and even in that 
moment she could not hear to feel her mother 
grieved, and she had been the cause. Filial 
devotion, filial duty,/or a few minutes strug-. 
gled painfully with the fejvid passion which 
shook her inmost soul ; but they conquered, 
and When she looked up her tears were ehecki 
ed, and only the deadly paleness of the cheek, 
the quivering of the lip and eye, betrayed the 
deep emotion that still prevailed within, 

" Be not thus distressed for me, my dear, my 
too indulgent mother," replied Emmeline, in a 
voice that struggled to be composed and firm, 
though bodily weakness defied her efforts. " I 
meant not to have grieved you, and yet I have 
done so. Oh, let not my ibollsh words give 
you pain, you whose love would, I know, seek 
to spare ma every suffering. My brain feels 
confused and burning now, and I know not what 
I say ; but it will pass away soon, and then I 
will try to be all you can wish. You will Hot, 
I know you' will not' be so cruel as to bid me 
wed another, and that knowledge is enough. 
Let but his character be cleared, and I promise 
you I will use every effort to be content. I 
knew that it was hopeless. Why, oh, Why did 
I bid your lips confirm it !" and again were those' 
aching eyes and brow concealed on Mrs. Ham- 
ilton's shoulder, while the despairing calmness 
of her voice sounded even more acutely pain- 
ful to her mother than the extreme suffering it 
had expressed before. ' 

" May God in His mercy bless you for this, 
my darling girl !" escaped almost involuntarily 
from Mrs; Hamilton's lips, as the sweet disposi- 
tion of her child appeared to shine forth bright- 
er than ever in this complete surrender of her 
dearest hopes to the will of her parents. " And 
oh, that He may soothe and comfort, you will 
mingle in your mother's prayers. Tell me but 
one thing more, my own. Have you never 
heard from this young man since you parted V 

" He wrote to me, imploring me to use my 
influence with St. Eval to aid his obtaining the 



situation of tutor to Lord Louia," answered Em.- 
meline. " He did not allude to what had passed 
between us ; his letter merely contained this 
entreaty, as if he would thus prove to me that 
his intention to quit England, and seek for calm- 
ness in the steady performance of active duties, 
was not mere profession." 

" Then your representations were' the origin 
of Eugene's interest in Arthur^" said Mrs. 
Hamilton, inqulijngly. 

Emmeline answered in the alBrmative. 

" And did you answer his letter 1" 

" No, mamma ; it was enough for me, and 
for him too, his wishes were granted. I would 
not indulge my secret wish to do so. Neither 
you nor papa, nbr indeed any of my family, 
knew wliat had passed between us. Detetm- 
ined as I was to struggle for the donquest of 
myself, Idid not imagine in keeping that secret 
I was acting undutiifully ; but had I written to 
him, or cherished, as my weak fondness bade 
me do, his — his — why should I hide it — his 
precious letter, my conscience would have add- 
ed its pangs lo. the sufferings already mine. 
While that was free and light, I could still 
meet your look and smile, and return your kiss, 
hovyevei" I might feel ray heairt was Jbreaking ; 
but if I had so deceived you, so disregarded my 
duty as to enter into a correspondence with him 
unknown to you, oh;''the comfort of your love 
would have flown from me forever." 

"And had my Emmeline indeed sufiicient 
resolution to destroy that letter 1" demanded 
Mrs. Hamilton, surprise rnlngling with the ad- 
lijiration and esteem which, though felt by a 
mother for a child, might well be pardoned. 

" It was my duty, mother, and I did it," re- 
plied Emmeline, with a simplicity that filled the. 
eyes of her mother with tears.. "Could I in- 
deed forget those principles of integrity which, 
■from iny earliest infancy, you have so carefully 
instilled 1" 

Mrs. Hamilton clasped her to her bosom, and 
Imprinted kisses of the fondest affection' on her 
colorliess and burning forehead. 

" Well, indeed, are my cares repaid," she ex- 
claimed. " Oh, that my affection could soothe 
your sorrows as sweetly as your gentle yet un- 
wavering adherence to filial love and duty have 
comforted me. Will you, for my sake, my own 
love, continue these painful yet virtuous efforts 
at self conquest, which you commenced merely 
from a sense of duty 1 Will you not glad your 
mother's heart, and let me have the comfort of 
beholding you once more my own cheerful, hap- 
py Emmeline 1" 

"I win try," murmured Emmeline; struggling 
to smile ; but oh, it was so unlike herself, so 
lusterless and faint, that Mrs. Hamilton hastily 
turned away to hide emotion. The dressing- 
bell at that instant sounded, and Emmeline look- 
ed an entreaty to which her lips appeared un- 
willing to give words. Her mother understood 
..it. 

"I will not ask you to join us at dinner, love. 
Do not look so besefipliingly ; you will recover 
thi^ agitation sooner and better alone; and so 
much confidence have you compelled me to feel 
in you," she added, trying to smile and s^eak 
playfully, " that I will not ask you to make an 
exertion to which you do not feel equal, even 
if you wish to be alone the whole evening. I 
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iltnow my Emmeline's solitary moments will not 
bp spent in vain repining^." 

" Yod taught me whom to'seek for comfort 
.and relief in niy childish sorrows, and I will 
not) I do not forget that lesson now, mothef," 
answered Emroeltnei faintly yet expressively. 
"Let me be alone, indeed, a few hours, and if) 
1 can but 6pnq,uer this feeling ofexhan'stion, I 
will join yon at tea." 

Mrs. Hamilton silently embraced and left ber, 
with a heart swelling with fond emotion, as she 
thought on the gentle yet decided charaotet of 
her child, who from her infancy had scarcely 
evjer claused her pain, still less anxiety. Now 
indeed solicitude w;a8 hers, fdrit was evident, 
alas! too evident, that Emmeline's affections 
■were unalterably engaged ; that this was not 
the mere fervor of the moment, a passion that 
would pass away with the object, but one that 
, Mrs. Hamilton felt forebodingly would still con- 
tinue^fo exist. Emmeline's was not a disposi- 
tion to throw off feelings such as ihese lightly 
and easily.. Often haa her mother inwardty 
trembled when she thought of such a Benlimeiit 
jnfluencinglierEmmeline, and' now the dreaded 
moment had come. Eiow was she to act 1 She 
.^«ould nof consent to a union such as this would 
be. Fe* mother^ possessed less ambition than 
Mrs. Hamilton, jew were so indulgent^ so de- 
voted to her childreij, but to comply with the 
poor girl's feverish wishes .would he inaeed biit 
My. Arthur had engaged himself to remain 
with Lord Louis Lyle during the period of his 
residence in Germany,, which was at that time 
arranged to be three years. The future to young 
Myrvin must, she knew, be a Wank ; years would 
in all probability elapse ere he could obtain an 
advantageous liviijg, and. means adequate to 
support a wife and fatally ; and would it not be 
greater cruelty to bid Emmeline live on in lin- 
gering and sickening hope, than at once to ap-. 
peal to ber reason, and entreat her, by the af- 
fection she bore her parents, to achieve this 
painful conquest of herself, as their consent 
could not be given. They felt sad, indeed, thus 
to add to the suffering of their afflicted child, 
yet it was the better way ; for, "had they prom- 
ised to consent that, when he could support her, 
she Should be his own, it might indeed bring re- 
lief for the moment; but it would be but the com- 
mencement of a life of misery ; her youth would 
;fade away in that sickening anguish of hope de- 
; fetred, more bitter because more liiigering than 
the absolute infliction of brief though certain 
'suffering. The hearts of both parents grieved 
as they thought on all she had endured, and tor'. 
..a'^fief period must still endure, but their path 
tof duty once made clear, they swerved not from 
it, however it might pain themselves. 

Mrs. Hamilton was right. Emmeline's soli- 
tary moments were not spent in vain repinings : 
she struggled to compose her thoughts, to cast 
the burden of her sorrows upon Him w'ho in 
love and mercy had ordained them ; and she did 
so with that pure, that simple, beautiful faith so 
peculiarly her own, and a calm at length stole 
over her wearied spirit and exl^austed frame,' 
soothing her, even to sleep, with the words of 
prayer yet lingering on her lips. She awoke, 
after above an hour's slumber, composed in. 
mind, but still feverish in body. Pr£(yer had 
brought its blessed influence, biit that calm was 



rnore the quiescence proceedmg from over-ex- 
Citement than natural feeling; she felt it so, 
atid dreaded the return of mental agony, as 
bodily sufferers await the periodical paroxysms 
of pain. She resolved not to gife way to the 
exhaustion she still felt. She rejoined the fam- 
ily at tea, pale indeed, but perfectly composed, 
and even faintly smilirig on her father, who,' 
hastily rising as she languidly and unexpectedly 
entered the room, carried her tenderly in liis 
arms to a Couch, compelled her to lie down, and, 
bending over her with that soothing fondness' 
which she so much loved,' retained his seat by 
her side all the evening, though participating 
and frequently inducing her to join in the con- 
versation on various topics, which Mrs. Hamil- 
ton and Ellen seemed determined to maintain. 
Once during that evening Emmeline had looked 
up beseechingly in her father's face, and that 
touching, silent eloquence told all she wonlii 
have said, far more expressively than words. 

"Justice shall be done, my Emmeline,* he 
replied, gently drawing her to him, and speak- 
ing In a toiie that was heard by her alone. " I 
have been harsh, prejudiced, as cruelly tinjnst 
as blindly imposed on by a confparatire stran- 
ger ; but I protnise you, all shall be impartially 
considered. I have done this unfortunate yonbg 
man tlineh Wrong, for I should have recoilectefl 
his father has many enemies, and this maybe 
one of them, seeking from revenge to injure 
hiin. I am grateful to Arthur Myrvin Jbr his 
forbearance toward myself, for his truly noHe 
conduct toward you — right principfes alone 
tould have dictated both. Mrs. Langford has 
confirmed all you said, and informed me of many 
little circumstances which, if, on a strict exam- 
ination, I find are founded on tnith; Jefferies's 
character and base designs will not be difficult 
tb fathom. Myrvin's character Bhall;be_p}eared 
from sdspision, if it be in my poweir, my dear 
girl ; rest as confident on my promise to that 
effect as 1 do on yours, that, this accomplished, 
yliu will ask no more." 

Emmeline's head rested on his shoulder: he 
had marked the relief, the gratitude her s^eet 
face expressed during his first words, but as he 
ceased her eyes were hid upon his bosom, and 
he coiild read no more. 'It was well for the 
steadiness of his detertnination that it was so, 
for the wretchedness ilnlirinted on every feat- 
ure, every line of her countenance, at his con- 
cluding sentence, would have wrung his soul. 

Though persuaded.' by her parents to retire 
early, Ehimeline did not do So till the usual 
hour of Bepafation after prayers. To Ellen's 
silently-observing eye she appeared to shrink 
frotn being alone, and this thought haunted her 
so incessantly, that, instead of composing her- 
self to rest, she softly traversed the short dis- 
tance which separated their apartments, and 
entered her cousin's room. 

Emmeline was alone, undressed, a large wrap- 
ping robe "flung carelessly over her night attire, 
but instead of reading, which at that hour and 
in that guise she generally did, that the word 
Of God might be the last book on which she 
looked ere she sought her rest, she was leaning 
abstractedly over the fire, seated on a low stool, 
her hanids- pressed oh her temples, while the 
flickering. flame cast a red and umiaTural glare 
on those pile cheeks. Ellen advanced, but' her 
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cousin moved not at her entraace, nor even 
when she knelt by her side and twined her arms 
around her. 

" Will you not go to bed, dearest Emmeliine'!. 
It is so late, and you have been so fearfully 
agitated to-day. Look up and speak to me, my 
own dear cousin, or I shall fancy you are hurt 
with me for permitting so many hours to pass 
without coming near you, when I knew you 
were in. suffering. Oh, you know not how I 
longed to come, but my aunt said you had en- 
treated to )}e left alone. , I stood for some min- 
utes by your door, but all was so still I thought 
I should disturb you did I enter. You do not 
accuse me of unlandness, Emmeline ?" 

Roused by her cousin's affectionate words and 
imploring voiee, Emmeline resisted not bei em- 
brace, but clang to ,her in silence. 

" You are ill, you are very ill, dearest, dearest 
Emmeline ; do not sit up thus ; for my sake, 
for your mother's sake, try if sleep will not ease 
this aching head," exclaimed Ellen, much alarm- 
ed at the burning heat and quick throbbing of 
Emmeline's forehead, as it rested on her shoul- 
der. 

" I can not sleep, Ellen, it is useless to at- 
tempt it ; I feel as if my eyes would never close 
again ; as if years bad passed over my head 
since last night. I thought I could not be more 
miserable than I was when — when we parted, 
and as I have been since ; but that was nothing 
— nothing to this. I thought I had not indulged 
in hope, for I knew that it was vain ; but now, 
now I feel I must have done so, and it is jts 
utter, utter annihilation that bows me to the 
earth. Oh, why am I so changed, I who was 
once so glad, so free, so full of hope and hap- 
piness, looking forward to days as bright as 
those that fled ; and now what am I, and what 
is life I a thing from which all happiness has 
flown, but clothed in darker shadows from its 
contrast with the past." 

" Oh, do not say so, dearest," replied Ellen, 
affected almost to tears by the despairing tone 
in which these words were said. " The bless- 
ing, the comfort of your parents, your brothers, 
of all who know you as you are, do not say your 
life will be without joy ; its most cherished 
flower, its most precious gem may have passed 
away, but others will spring up in time to fill 
that yearninjg void. You, whose presence ever 
brings with it suoh enjoyment to others, oh, you 
too will be blessed. You can not long continue 
miserable when you feel the power you have of 
making so many of your fellow-oreatures happy. 
You are ill — exhausted now, and therefore all 
around you looks so full of gloom and pain, yet, 
when this shall have passed, you will not reject 
the comfort that remains. Have you not an 
approving conscience to support you, the con- 
sciousness that you have proved your love and 
gratitude to the parents yon so fondly love t and 
•fhink you He, who looks with an eye of favor 
on the faintest effort of His creatures, made for 
His sake and in His spirit, will permit this 
strength to pass unaided T No, dearest. He will 
assist and strengthen you ; He can take even 
from this bitter trial its sting." 

" I know it, I feel it," murmured Emmeline, 
still clinging to her cousin, as if she found com- 
fort in hef' presence and, her words. " I know 
' well that this trial in itself is as nothing com- 



pared with those endured at this very hour by 
thousands of my fellow-creatures, and knowing 
this makes me'the more wretched, for, if I am 
thus repining and misei^ble, how dare I hope 
my prayers will be heard V 

" Yet doubt it not, my own Emmeline ; our 
Father in heaven judgeth not as man judgeth. 
Man might condemn this appearaqce of weak- 
ness in you now, but God will not, for he knows 
the individual strength of His creatures, and in 
love and mercy chasteneth accordingly. He 
knoweth this is a severe trial for one young and 
gentle as you are, and, with your heart lifted 
up to Him, as I know, it is, doubt not that your 
prayers will be heard and this pang softened in 
His own time. I fear my words sound cold ; 
;but oh, would that I could comfort you, dearest,'' 
and tears stood trembling in Ellen's eyes: 

"And you do comfort me, Ellen ; oh, I do not 
feel BO very wretched with you near me as I do 
akMie, though even you can not guess this ex- 
tent of su^ring ; you know not what it is to 
love, and yet to feel there is no hope ; no — 
none," she repeated, in a low, murmuring tone, 
as if to convince berself that there was indeed 
none, as she had said ; and it was not strange 
that, thus engrossed, she marked not that a slight 
shudder passed through her cousin's frame at 
her last words ; that Ellen's cheek suddenly vied 
in its deadly paleness with her own ; that the 
tears dried up, as if frozen in those large, dark 
eyes, which were fixed upon her with an expres- 
sion she would, had she seen it, iiave found dif- 
ficult to understand ; that the pale lip quivered 
for a few minutes, so as entirely to prevent her 
speaking as she had intended. 

." Go to bed, dearest ^mmeline,; indeed, you 
must not sit up longer," Ellen said at length, as 
she folded her arms fondly round her and kissed 
her Cheek. " When I was ill, you ever wished 
to dictate to me," she continued, playfully, " and 
I was always good and obedient ; will you not 
act up to your own principle and obey me now ? 
Think of your mother, dearest, how anxious she 
will be if you are ill. I will not leave you till 
you are asleep." 

" No, no, dear Ellen, I will not so abuse your 
kindness ; I will go to bed. I have been wrong 
to sit up thus, when I promised mamma to do 
all I could to — but, indeed, you must not stay 
with me, Ellen. I, feel so exhausted, I may per- 
haps sleep sooner than I expect ; but even if I 
do not, you must not sit up." 

" Never mind, my love ; let me see you obe- 
dient, and I will perhaps learn thesame lesson," 
replied Ellen, playfully, though her cheek re- 
tained its suddenly-acquired paleness. Emme- 
line no longer resisted, and Ellen quickly had 
the relief of seeing her in bed, and her eyes 
closed, as if in the hope df obtaining sleep ; but 
after a few minutes ^they again opened, and, 
seeing Ellen watching her, she said, 

" You had better leave me, Ellen ; I shall, not 
be able to sleep if I think you are watching me 
and losing your own night's rest. I am not ill, 
my dear cousin, I am only miserable, and that 
wUi pass away perhaps for a short time again, 
as it did this afternoon." 

Ellen again kissed her and closed the'cur- 
tains; obeying her so far as to retire to her room, 
but not to bed; she was much too uneasy to do 
so. Emmeline had been in very delicate health 
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for some months, and it appeared to her observ- 
ant eyes and mind that, now the cause for her 
exertion was removed by the Oiscovery of her 
long-treasured secret, health had really given 
way, and she was actually ill in bddy as well as 
nrind. The burning heat of her forehead and 
hand, the quick pulsation of her temples, had 
alarmed her as predicting fever ; and Ellen, with 
that q\iiet resolution and prompt decision which 
now appeared to form such prominent traits in 
her character, determined on returning to her 
cohsin's room as sodn as she thought she had 
fallen asleep, and remain there during the night ; 
that if she were restless, uneasy, or wakeful, 
she might, by her presence, be some comfort, 
and if these, feverish symptoms continued, be 
in readiness to send for Mr. Miiitlahd at the first 
dawn of morning, without alarming her aont. 

"You are not formed for sorrow, my poor 
Emmeline," she said internally, as she prepared 
herself for her night's visit by assuining warmer 
(Slothing. " Oh, that your grief may spefedily 
pass away ; I can not bear to see one so formed 
ftfr joy as you are grieved. My own sorrows I 
can bear without shrinking, without disclosing 
by one sign what I am interhalliy suffering. I 
have been nerved from .my earliest years to 
trial, and it would be strange indeed did I not 
seem as you believe me. i know not-what it 
is to love 1 I know not the pang of that utter 
hopelessness which bows my poor cousin to the ; 
earth 1 Ah, Emmelinejl^you know not such hope- 
lessness as mine, gloomy as are your prospeots ; 
you can claim the sympathy, the affectioUj the 
consolation of all those who are dear to you ; 
there is no need to hide your love, ill-fated as it 
is, for it is relumed — you are beloved ; and I, 
my he^rt must bleed in secret, for no such mit- 
igation attends its loss of peace. ' I dare not 
seek- for sympathy, or say I love ; but why-v- 
why am I encouraging these thoughts?" and 
shestarted as if some one could have heard her 
scarcely audible soliloquy. " It is woman's lot 
to suffer — man's is to act, woman's to bear ; and 
such must be mine, and in silence, for even the 
sympathy of my dearest relative I dare not ask. 
Oh, wherefore do I feel it shame to love one so 
good, so superior, so holy) because, because he 
does not love me, save with a brother's love ; 
and I know he loves anolber.V 

The slight frame of the orphan shook beneath 
that inward struggle ; there were times, in her 
hours of solitude, when such thoughts would 
come, spite of every effort to expel them, and 
there was only one way to obtain that self-con- 
trol she so much needed, so continually exer- 
' cised, till it became a. second nature. She be- 
came aware her feelings had obtained undue as- 
cendency, and, sinking on her knees, remained 
absorbed in prayer, fervent and heartfelt, truly 
the outpourings of a contrite and trusting spirit, 
confident in the power and mercy to which she 
appealed. That anguish passed ere she arose, 
and every sign of agitation had left her coun- 
tenance and voice as she put her resolution into 
action, and returned to her cousin. 

Emmeline had awoke from her brief and 
troubled slumbers more restless and feverish 
than when she had first sought her couch ; and, 
suffering as she was from that, nervous and anx- 
ious state peculiar to approaching fever, the .poor 
girl no ^oger resisted Ellen's evident determi- 



nation, and clasping her hand between her own, 
now burning with fever, continually thanked 
her, in broken and feeble accents, for remaining 
with her, assuring her she did not feel so ill or 
as unhappy as she should have done had she 
been alone. Anxious as she was, Ellen would 
not arouse her aunt, but at the first break of day 
she softly entered the housekeeper's room, and 
succeeded in arousing without alarming her, in- 
formed her of Emmeline's restless state, and 
implored her to send at once for Mr. Maitland. 
Hastily rising, EUis accompanied Ellen to her 
cousin's room, and instantly decided on comply, 
ing with her request. The household were al- 
ready dn the alert, and a servant was speedily 
dispatched ; hut, relieved as she was on this 
point, Ellen would not comply with the good 
housekeeper's request to repose herself for a few 
hours ; she had resolved not to relinquish her 
post by the bedside of the young sufferer to any 
save her aunt herself Ellis desisted, -for a 
word from her favorite, almost her darling, as 
Ellen from many circumstances had become, 
was to her always. sufiicient. 

.Mrs. Hamilton and Mr. Maitland met at Em- 
meline's door, to the astonishment and at first 
alarm of the former — an alarm which subsided 
into comparative relief as she listened to El- 
len's hurried tale, although anxiety to a very 
high degree remained, and with some reason, 
for Ellen's fears were not unfounded. Emme- 
line's fever rapidly and painfully increased, and 
for a week her parents hung over her couch al- 
most despairing of her recovery, their fond 
hearts almost breaking as they heard her sweet 
voice, in the wild accent of delirious intervals, 
caUing aloud on Arthur, and beseeching theii 
consent and blessing to restore her to health ; 
and scarcely less painful was it in her lucid 
hours to see her clasp hjer mother's hands re- 
peatedly, and murmur, in a voice almost inar- 
ticulate from weakness, 

" Do not he anxious or grieved for me, mj 
own dear mamma; I shall soon get well,. and 
be your happy Emmeline again. I can not be 
miserable when I have you, and papa, and El- 
len to love me so tenderly ;" and then she would 
.cling to her moth^'s neck, and kiss her till she 
would sink to sle3p upon her bosom, as in in- 
fancy and childhood she had so often done ; and 
dearer than ever did that gentle girl become, in 
these hours of suffering, to all who had luved 
her so fondly before ; they had deemed it al- 
most impossible that affection could in any way 
be increased, and yet it was so. Strange must 
be that heart which can behold a being such as 
Emmeline cling to it, as if its p^^ptectlon and it; 
love were now all that bound her to earth, and 
still remain unmoved and cold. Affection is 
ever strengthened by dependence — dependence 
at least like this ; and there was something.pe- 
culiarly touching in Emmeline's present state 
of mental weakness. Her parents felt, as they 
gazed on her, that they had occasioned the an- 
guish which had prostrated her on a bed of 
sickness ; and yet their child clung to them as 
if, in the intensity of her affection for them, and 
theirs for her, she would strive to forget her un- 
happy love, and be once more happy. 

Time rolled heavily by, and some few weeks 
passed ere Emmeline was sufficiently conva- 
lescent to leave her room, and then her pallid 
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features and attenuated form were such con- 
stant and evident proofs of that mental as well 
as bodily fever, that Mrs. Hamilton could not 
look on her without pain. She was still in- 
wardly restless and uneasy, though evidently 
struggling,for cheerfulness ; and Mr. Maitland, 
to whom some necessary particulars of her tale 
had been told, gave as his opinion that some 
secret anxiety still rested on her mind, which 
y«)uld be much better removed ; the real cause 
of that solicitude her parents very easily pene- 
trated. Mr. Hamilton, fearing the effects of 
excitement in her still very delicate state, had 
refrained from telling her all he had _accom- 
plished in young Myrvin's favor during lier sick- 
ness, but on hearing Mr. Maitland's report, her 
parents both felt assured it was for that infor- 
mation she pined, and therefore determined on 
instantly giving her relief. 

It was with the utmost tenderness and cau- 
tion Mr. Hamilton alluded to the subject, and, 
seating himself by her couch, playfully asked 
her if she would promise him to get well the 
sooner if he gratified her by the pleasing in- 
telligence that Arthur Myrvin's character was 
cleared, that his enemy had- been discovered, 
his designs exposed, and himself obliged to 
leave the village, and the whole population 
were now as violently pledged in Arthur's fa- 
vor as they had formerly been against him ; 
provoked also with themselves for their blind 
folly in receiving and encouraging the idle re- 
ports propagated against him, not one of which 
they now perceived were sufficiently well found- 
ed to stand before an impartial statement and 
accurate examination. 

Had her parents doubted what had weighed 
on Emmeline's mind, the sudden light beaming 
in those saddened eyes, the flush kindling on 
those pale cheeks, the rapid 'movement with 
which she caught her father's hand and looked 
in his face, as if fearful he would deceive her, 
all these minute but striking circumstances 
must have betrayed the truth. In a voice al- 
most inarticulate from powerful emotion, she 
implored him to tell her every particular, and 
tenderly he complied. 

He had followed, he said, her advice, and 
confronted Nurse Langford with the unprinci- 
pled man who had dared accuse a fellow-creat- 
ure of a crime in reality committed by himself, 
and reckless as he was, he had shrunk in guilt 
and shame before her accusation, which was 
indeed the accusation of the dying, and avow- 
ing himself the real perpetrator of the sin, of- 
fered her a large bribe for secrecy, which, as 
might be expected, the widow indignantly re- 
fused. It was easy to perceive, his arts had 
worked on the old woman, Mary's grandmoth- 
er, to believe him her friend and Arthur her 
foe ; the poor old creature's failing intellect as- 
sisted his plans, while the reports he had insid- 
iously circulated against the unfortunate young 
man also confirmed his tale. Little aware that 
the widow Langford had been almost a mother 
to the poor girl his villainy had ruined, and thai 
she was likely to have heard the truth, bein£ 
quite unconscious she had attended her dying 
moments, he published this falsehood, without 
any feeling of remorse or shame, hoping by so 
doing effectually to serve his employers, ef- 
fect the disgrace of Myrvin, and completely 



screen himself. Mrs. Langford now found it 
was time indeed for her to come forward and 
perform her promise to Emmeline by proving 
young Myrvin's innocence, but hesitated how 
to commence. She vvas therefore both reliev- 
ed and pleased at the entrance and inquiries of 
Mr. Hamilton, and promised to obey his direc- 
tions faithfully, only imploring him to clear Mr. 
Myrvin's character, and expel Farmer Jefferies 
from the village, which, from the time of his 
settling there, she said, had been one scene of 
anarchy and confusion ; frankly avowing, in an- 
swer to a question of Mr. Hamilton, that it was 
for Miss Emmeline's sake she was so anxious ; 
she was sure she was interested in Mr. Myr- 
vin's fate, and therefore she had mentioned the 
unhappy fate of poor Mary Brookes, to prove to 
her the young man had attended to his duty. 

Many other startling proofs of Jefferies's evil 
conduct had the good widow, by silent but 
watchful attention, been enabled to discover, 
as. also convincing evidence that the young cu- 
rate had not been so neglectful or faulty as he 
had been reported.' All her valuable informa- 
tion she now imparted to her master, to be used 
by him in any way his discretion might point 
out, promising to be ever ready at the slightest 
notice to prove all she had alleged. Mr. Ham- 
ilton carefully examined every circumstance, 
reflected for a brief period on his mode of ac- 
tion, and finally, assembling all the principal in- 
habitants around him in the public school-room 
of the village, laid before them all the important 
facts he had collected, and besought their im- 
partial judgment. He owned, he said, that he 
too had been prejudiced against Mr. Myrvin, 
whose life, while among them, many circum- 
stances had combined to render unhappy, but 
that now he heartily repented his injustice, for 
he felt convinced the greater part of what had 
been alleged against him was false. Those 
evil reports, he proved had all originated from 
the machinations of Jefferies, and he implored 
them to consider whether they could still re- 
gard the words of one, against whom so much 
evil had now been proved, as they had formerly 
done, or could they really prove that their young 
curate had in truth been guilty of the misde- 
meanors with which he had been charged. 

Mr. Howard, who was present, seconded his » 
words, acknowledging that he too had been 
prejudiced, and adding that he could not feel 
satisfied till he had avowed this truth, and asked 
his young friend's pardon for the injury he had 
done him. 

Nothing is more sudden and complete than 
changes in popular feeling. The shameful act 
of Jefferies, in casting on the innocent the stig- 
ma of shame and crime which was his own, 
was quite enough for the honest and simple vil- 
lagers. At once they condemned themselves 
(which perhaps they might not have been quite 
so ready to do, had not Mr. Hamilton and their 
rector shown them the example), and not only 
defended and completely exculpated Myrvin, 
but in an incredibly short space of time, so 
many anecdotes of the young man's perform- 
ance of his duty were collected, that, had not 
Mr. Hamilton been aware of the violent nature 
of popular feeling, those defects which still re- 
mained, though excused by the recollection of 
the mental tortures Myrvin had been enduring, 
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would undoBbtddly have dejiarted, as entirely 
as every darker shade on his ohatacter had done. 

•Convinced that Arthur's attention to paro- 
chial afTatrs, as well as his conduct ii> other 
matters, had been; very opposite to that which 
had been reported, neither Mr. Howard nor Mr. 
Hamilton could feel satisfied till they had virrit- 
ten to him, frankly avowing their irijnstice, and 
asking his pardon and forgetfulrtess of the past, 
and assuring him that, if his conduct continued 
equally worthy of approbation as it vras at the 
present timejie should ever find in them sin- 
cere and active friends. 

Mr. Hamilton felt he had much, very liiiich 
to say to the young man, but in what manner 
to word it he was somewhat perplexed. He 
could not sp^ak of his daughter, and yet ^yr- 
vin's conduct toward her had created a feeling 
of gratitude and admiration which he could not 
suppress. Many fathers would have felt indig- 
nation only at the young rtan's presumption ; 
but Mr. Hamilton was neither so unreasonable 
nor so completely devoid of sympathy. It was 
h% himself, he thought, who' had acted impru- 
dently in allowing him to;associate so intimate- 
ly with his daughters, not the fault of the suf- 
ferer. Myrvin had done but his duty, indeed, 
but Mr. Hamilton knew well there were very 
few young men who would have acted as he had 
done, when conscious that his afi^ction was re- 
turned with all the enthusiasm and devotedness 
of a disposition such as Emmeline's. How few 
but would have played with those feelings, tor- 
tured her by persuasions to forget dut^ foi- the 
sake of love ; but Arthur had not done this, and 
the father's heart swelled toward him in grati- 
tude and esteem ; even while he knew the hope- 
lessness of his love, he felt for the anguish 
which his sympathy told him Arthur must en- 
dure. After more deliberation and thought than 
be could have believed necessary for such a sim 
pie thing as to write a letter, Mr. Hamilton did 
achieve his object, retaining a copy of his epis- 
tle, to prove to his child he had been earnest 
in his assurances that Arthur's character should 
be cleared. Painfully agitated by the tale she 
had heard, and this unexpected confidence of 
her father, Emmeline glanced her eye over the 
paper, and read as follows : 

" To the Rev. Arthur Myrnin, Hammer. 
" My dear Mybtin, — You will be no doubt as- 
tonished at receiving this letter, brief as I intend 
it to be, from one with whom you parted in no 
very friendly terms, and who has, I grieve to 
own, given yon but little reason to believe me 
your friend. When a man has been unjust and 
prejudiced) it becomes his peremptory duty, 
however pride may rebel, to do all in his power 
to atone for it by an honorable reparation, both 
in word and deed, toward him he may have in 
jured. Such, my young friend, is ^t present 
our 'relative positions, and I am at a loss to 
know how best to express my sense of your 
honorable conduct and my own injustice, which 
occasioned a degree of harshness in my manner 
toward you when we separated, which, believe 
me, I now recall both with regret and pain. 
Oiroumstanoes have transpired in the parish 
once under your care, which have convinced 
not only me, but all those still more violently 
prejudiced against you, that your feir fame was 



tarnished by the secret machinations and insid- 
ious representations of an enemy, and not by 
the faulty nature of your conduct ; and knowing 
this, we most earnestly appeal to the nobleness 
of your nature for forgetfulness of the past, and 
beg you will endeavor henceforward t6 regard 
those as your sincere friends whom you have 
unhappily had too much reason to believe other- 
wise. 

" For myself, tny dear Myrvin, I do not doubt 
that you will dd this, for candidly I own that 
only now I haVe learned the true nature of your 
character. When I first knew yoo, I was in- 
terested in your welfare as the chosen friend 
of Hiy son, and also for your father's sake; now 
it is for your own. The different positions we 
occupy in life, the wide distafiee which circum- 
stances place betweeo_ufe, will, I feel sure, pre- 
vent all misconception oh your part as to my 
meaning, and prevent yoiir drawing from my 
friendly words conclusions opposite to what I 
intend ; therefore I do not hesitMe to avow that 
r not Only esteem, but from my heart I thank 
you, Myrvin, for your indulgence of thosfe honor- 
able feelings, that perfect mtegrity which bade 
you resign your curacy and depart from Oak- 
wood. I did you wrong — great wrong ; words 
can but faintly compensatfe injury, though words 
have been the weapon by which that injury has 
been inflicted ; yet I feel confident you win not 
retain displeasure, natural as it was ; you will 
consent once more to look on and appeal, if you 
should ever require it, to the father of Herbert 
as your willing friend. Believe me, that if it 
be in my power to assist you, you will never 
appeal in vain. Lord Malvern, I rejoice to find, 
is your stanch friend, and nothing shall be want- 
ing on my part to render that friendship as per- 
manent as advantageous. Mrs. Hamilton begs 
me to inform you that in this communieaiion 
of my feelingS I have transcribed her own. In- 
justice indeed she never did you ; but admira- 
tion, esteem, and gratitude are inmates of her 
bosom as sincerely as they are of my own. Con- 
tinue, my young mend, this unwavering regard 
to the high principles of your nature, this steady 
adherence to duty, spite of prejudice and wrong, 
if indeed they should ever again assail you, and 
the respect of your fellow-creatures will be 
yours as warmly, as unfeignedly, as is that of 
your sincere friend, ABthob Hamilton." 

No word, no sound broke from the parched 
lips of Emmeline as she ceased to read. She 
returned the paper to her father in that same 
silence, and, turning from his glance, buried hei 
face In her hands. Mr. Hamilton guessed at 
once all that was passing in that young and tor- 
tured heart ; he drew her to him, and whispered ' 
fondly, ' 

" Speak to me, my Emmeline. You do not 
think he can mistake my feelings. He will not 
doubt all prejudice is removed." 

" Oh no, no," she replied, after a severe strtfg- 

fle for composure ; " you have said enough, 
ear, dear papa. I could not have expected 
more." 

For a moment she clung to his neck, and cov- 
ered his cheek with kissies, then gently with- 
drawing herself from his arms, quietly but hast- 
ily left the room. For about an hour she might 
have remained absent, and Mrs. Hamilton would 
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not disturb her ; s^nd when she returned, there 
was no trace of agitatian ; pale she was indeed, 
antfSier eye had lost its brightness, but that was 
too customary now to be deemed th^ effect of 
excited emotion, and no further nptlRS.was taken 
save that perhaps the manner of her parent? 
and Ellen toward her that night was eyen fond- 
er than usual. 

Once again Mr. Hamilton mentioned Arthur 
Mytvin — to speak of the pleasing anjd satisfac- 
tory letters both he and Mr. Howard had receiv- 
ed from him. He addressed Himself to BUen, 
telling her Arthur had written in a manner tend- 
ing to satisfy even her friendly feelings toward 
him. Einmeline joined not in the conversation. 
Her father did not offer to show her the letter, 
and she stilled the yearnings of her young and 
loving heart. From that hour the, name of Ar- 
thur Myrvin was never heard in the halls of 
dakwood. There was no appearance of effort 
in tl{e avoidance, but still it was not spoken ; 
not even by Percy and Herbert, nor by Caroline 
or Ijer husband. Even the letters of Lady Flor- 
ence and Lady Smily Lyle ceased tq make him 
their principal object. Emmeiine^knew the vol- 
atile nature of the latter, and therefore was not 
surprised that she had grown tired of the theme ; 
that Lady Florence should so p9mpleteiy cease 
all mention of the tutor of her favorite brother 
was tather more strange, but she did so, per- 
haps, in her letters to Ellen, and of that Em- 
meline had not courage to ask. St. Eval would 
speak of Lord Louis, expressing hopes that he 
was becoming more steady ; but it so chanced 
that, although at 'such times Emmeline, spite 
qf herself, ever longed for somewhat more, the 
magic name that would have bidden every pulse 
tlirob never reached her ears, and her excited 
spirit would sink back iii despondency and 
gloom, increased from the momentary excite- 
ment which expectation had vainly called forth.. 

Astonished indeed had Arthur Myrvin been 
at the receipt of his letters from Oakwpod and 
the Rectory. Mr. Howard's was productive of 
gratification alone ; that of Mr. Hamilton afford- 
ed even greater pleasure, combined with a more 
than equal measure of pain. He had hoped Em- 
meline would have answered his letter. She. 
did not, but he knew h0[ influence had been ex- 
ercised in his favor ; and, agony as it was, he 
acknowledged she had acted wisely. 'There 
was too much devotedness in Emmeline's char- 
acter fur Myrvin to encourage one lingering 
doubt that his affections were returned ; and as 
he thought on her steady discharge of filial duty, 
as he recalled their parting interview, and felt 
she had not wavered from the path she had 
pointed out, his own enejrgies, notwithstanding 
that still lingering, still acute ' suffering, were 
roused within him, and he resolved he would 
obey her. She should see^ber^appeal had not 
been made in vain; she should never blush for 
the man she had honored with ber love ; be 
would endeavor to deserve her esteem, though 
they might never meet again. He felt he had 
been too much the victim of an ill-fated passion ; 
he had by neglect in trifles encour^ed thp prej- 
udice against him, lost himself active and will- 
ing friends ; this should no longer be ; and Myr- 
vin devoted himself so persevei-ingly, so assidu- 
ously to his pupii, allowing himself sioarcely any 
time for solitary thought, that not the keenest 



.observer wqijj^, have suspected there was that 
'upon the young roan's heart which was poison- 
'ing the buoyancy of youth, robbing life of its 
joy, atid rendering hiqa old before; his time. 

That Mr, Hamfltprf, the father of his Em- 
mejine— that his feelings should have thus 
changed tpward liiin, that be should admire and 
esteem instead of condemn, was a matter of tru- 
ly heartfelt pleasure, ffope would have shook 
aloft her elastic winge, aqd c^Tri^ed him beyond 
himself, had not that letter in the same hour 
dashed to the earth his soaring fSncy, ani 
placed the seaijuponhis dqqm. He cohld not 
be mistaken; Mr. Hamilton knew all that had 
passed betvveen him ^nd Emmpline, and while 
he expressed his gratitude for the integrity an4 
forbearance he (Myrvin) had displayed, he as 
clearly said their love was hopeless, their unioa 
never could take place. 

Myrvin had Imown this before ; then why 
did his heart sink in even deeper, darker de- 
spondency as he r^ad 1 why were his efforts at 
cheerfulness so painful, sp unayailipg'! Ha^ 
knew not, and yet struggled on ; but weeks,, 
ay, rnonths rolled by, and yet that pang remaiin- 
ed uncqnquered stilt. 

' And did Emmeline become agajn in looks and 
glee as we have known her 1 Was she even to 
her mother*^ eye again a child 1 Strangers, evesi 
?ome of hgr father's friends, might still have 
deemed her so; but alas! a mother^ Ifive strove 
vainly thus to be deceived. Health returned, and 
with it appfeared to ccme her wonted enthusi- 
asm, her animated spirits. Net once did she 
give way to depression ; hers was not that pining 
submissipn whicli is more painful tq behold thaa 
decided opposition, that resignation which ha? 
its foundation in pride, not m humility, as its 
possessors suppose. Emmeline's submission 
was none.qf these. Her duties as daughter, and, 
sister, and friend, as well as those tq the neigh- 
boring poor, were, if possible, more actively and 
perseveringTy performed than they had even 
been before. Not one of her former favorite 
employments was thrpwn aside. The complete, 
unselfishness qf her nature was more clearly 
visible than ever, and vv^? it strange that she 
became dearer than ever to those with whom 
she lived ? Her parents felt she was twining 
herself rqore and mor« around their hearts, at! 
beheld, with inexpressible anguish, that though 
her young mind was so strong, her fragile frame 
was^tpo weak to support; the cqn§|a.nt struggle. 
Slie never complained ; there vvas no outward 
failipg of health, but there was a nameless 
something hovering round her, which even her 
doting parents could not define, but which they 
felt top forcibly to shake qff; apd notwith- 
standing every effort to expel the idea, that 
nameless something hrought with it alarm— r 
alarm deJin.ed .indeed too qlearly, but of whipli 
even to each other they could not speak. 

Time passed, and Herbert Hamiltpn, as the 
period of his ordination was rapidly approach- 
ing, lost maw of those painfully foreboding ieeJ- 
ing? viiiiipb for the last three years had so con. 
staijlly and paiofiilly assailed hiio. He felt 
strqnger in Uealth than te had ever remember^ 
ed to have done, and the spirit of cheerfulness, 
and hope, and joy, breathing in the letters of 
his Mary, affected hiiji with the same unalloyed 
feelings of anticipated happiness ; sensations, bj! 
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holiness, of Chastened thanksgiving, petvaded 
bis every thought ; the inward struggle appear- 
ed passed. There was a calm upon his young 
spirit, so soothing and so blessed, that the fu- 
ture rose before him unsullied by a cloud ; an- 
ticipation was so bright, it seemed a foretaste 
of that glorious heaven, the goal to. which he 
and his Mary looked — ^the home they sought to- 
gether. 

Percy had also obtained honorable distinction 
at Oxford ; his actiVe spirit would ngt have per- 
mitted him to retnain quiet in college so long, 
had he not deterrriitied to see his brother or- 
dained ere he commenced the grand tour, to 
which he looked with mucd zest as the com- 
pletion to his educatipn, and render him, if he 
turned it to advantage, in all respects fitted to 
serve his country nobly in hCr senate, the point 
to which he had looked, from the first hour he 
was capable- of thought, with an ardor which 
increased as that long-desired tiAe approached. 

The disgraceful expulsion of fecil Grahame 
from Cambridge opened afresh that wound in 
his father's heart which Annie had first inflict- 
ed, but which the conduct of Lilla had succeed- 
ed in soothing sufficiently to bid her hope it 
■Wpuld in time be healed. The ill-difected young 
man had squandered away the whole of his 
mother's fortune, and behaved in a manner that 
rendered expulsion inevitable. He chose to 
join, the army, aind, with a painfully-foreboding 
heart, his father procured him a coijimission in 
a regiment bound for Ireland, hoping he would 
be exposed to fewer temptations there than did 
he remain in England. 

Lady Helen, as her health continued to de- 
cline, felt conscience becoming more and more 
upbraiding ; its voice would not be stilled. She 
had known her duty as a mother ; she had seen 
it beautifully portrayed before her in Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, but she had neglected its performance, and 
her chastisement she felt had come. Annie's 
conduct she had borne, she had forgiven her, 
scarcely appearing conscious of the danger her 
daughter had escaped ; but Cecil was her dar- 
ling, and his disgrace came upon her as a thun- 
derbolt, drawing the veil from her eyes with 
startling and bewildering light. She had con- 
c^led bis childish faults, she had petted him in 
CTery whim, encouraged him in every folly in 
his youth ; to hide his faults from a severe but 
not too harsh a judge, she had lowered herself 
in the eyes of her husband, and achieved no 
good. Cecil was expelled, disgracefully ex- 
pelled, and the wretched mother, as she con- 
trasted his college life with that of the young 
HamiltoDS, felt she had been the cause; she 
had led him on by the flowery paths of indul- 
gence to shame and ruin. He came not near 
her ; he joined his regiment, and left England, 
without bidding her farewell, and she felt she 
ishould never see him more. From that hour 
she sunk ; disease increased, and though she 
still lingered, and months passed, and there was 
no change for the worse, yet still both Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton felt that death was written on 
her brow ; that, however he might loiter on his 
way, his destined victim would never again feel 
the blessedness of health ; and all their efforts 
were now directed to soothing the affliction of 
Grahame, and lead him to console by tenderness 
the remaining period of his unhappy wife's ex- 



istence. They imparted not to him their fears, 
but they rested not till their desire was obtain- 
ed; and Lady Helen could feel she was not 
only forgiven, but still beloved, and would be 
sincerely mourned, both by her husband and 
Lilla, in whom she had allowed herself at one 
time to be so deceived. 

Having now brought the affairs of Oakwood 
and all intimately connected with it to a point, 
from which no subject of interest took place for 
above a year, at that period we resume our nar- 
rative. 



CHAPTER. XVI. 

It was a. fine summer morning. The win- 
dows of a pretty little sitting-room were thrown 
wide open, and the light breeze, loaded with 
the iperfarae of a thousand flowers, played re- 
freshingly on the pale cheek of our yoiingfrijend 
Emmefine, who, reclining on a sofa, looked fofth 
on beautiful nature with mingled sadness and 
delight. More than a year had elapsed since 
we last beheld her, and she was changed, pain- 
fully changed, ^e still reteiined her chridlsh 
expression of countenanoBj which ever made her 
appear younger than in reality she was, but its 
ever-varying light, its beautiful glow, were 
gone ; yet she complained not. The smAe ever 
rested on her lips in the presence of her par- 
ents ; her voice was ever joyous, and no sigh, 
no repining word, betrayed the breakiiig heart 
within. She recognized with a full and grate- 
ful heart the blessings still surrounding her, and 
struggled long and painfully to be content j but 
that fond yearning would not be stilled, that 
deep love no eflbrt could dispel. Still there 
were times when those who had never known 
her in former years would have pronounced her 
well, quite well in health; and Emmeline would 
smile when^uch remarks reached her, and won- 
der if her parents were so deceived. Some- 
times she thought they were, for the name of 
Arthur Myrvin was no longer suppressed be- 
fore her. She heard of him, of his devotion to 
his pupil, of the undeviaUng integrity and stead 
iness which characterized him, and promiseu 
fair to lead Lord Louis in the same bright 
paths ; she had heard of Arthur's devoted care 
of his pupil during a long and dangerous ill- 
ness, that he, under Divine goodness, had been 
the instrument of saving the youth's life, and 
restoring him to health ; and if she permitted 
no sign to betray the deep, absorbing interest 
she felt, if her parents imagined he was forgot- 
ten, they knew not the throbbings of her heart. 

She was conversing this morning with Mrs. 
Cameron, who had learned to love Emmeline 
dearly; from being very'often at Oakwood, she 
and her daughters were looked on by all Mr. 
Hamilton's children as part of the family. 

" Is not Flora delighted at the idea of again 
seeing her brother ?'' Emmeline asked, in an- 
swer'to Mrs. Cameron's information that Wal- 
ter was returning with his regiment to England, 
and in a very few weeks would be once more 
an inmate of her home. She answered cheer- 
fully in the affirmative, and Emmeline again 
inquired, " Was Captain Cameron at all ac- 
quainted with Cecil Grahame ? Did he know 
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the cause of his having beon so disgracefully 
cashiered?" 

" Their regiments were quartered in such 
different parts of Ireland," replied Mrs. Cam- 
eron, " that I believe they only met on one oc- 
casion, and then Walter was glad to withdraw 
from the society of the dissolute young men by 
whom Lieutenant Grahame was always sur- 
rounded. The cause of his disgrEice appears 
enveloped in mystery. Walter certainly allud- 
ed t(OL it, but so vaguely, that I did not like to 
ask further particulars. I dreaded the effect it 
would have on Mr. Grah'ame, but little imagin- 
ed poor Lady Helen would have sunk beneath 
it." 

"I believe few know how she doted on that 
boy. It was misguided, but still it was love 
that caused her to ruin him as she did in his 
childhood. From the hour he , was expelled 
from Cambridge, she never held up her head ; 
it was so cruelly ungrateful of him to set off for 
Ireland without once seeking her ; and this last 
stroke was too much for her to bear. She' still 
hoped, despite her better judgment, that he 
would in the end distinguish himself, and she 
could liot meet the disappointment." 

" Did she long survive the intelligence?" 

" Scarcely four-and-t^enty hours. Mr. Gra- 
hame, feeling unable to command himself, re- 
quested mamma, and Lilla to impart to her the 
distressing information, which they did most 
tenderly j but their caution was entirely fruit- 
less. Her constant inquiry was relative to his 
present situation, and when she heard that he 
had not been seen since he was cashiered, she 
sunk into a state of insensibility from which she 
never recovered." 

"And Mr. Grahame?" 

" The shook rendered him almost distracted, 
for it was so sudden. Lady Helen had become 
so altered lately, that she was devotedly loved 
both by her husband and child ; she had been 
so long ailing, that both Lilla and her father 
fondly hoped and believed she would be spared 
to them still some years longer, though she 
might never entirely recover her health. Mr. 
Grahame's feelings are stronger than most peo- 
ple imagine, but his misfortunes have bowed 
him down even more than I could have believed 
possible." 

" They appeared so united and happy, that I 
do not wonder at it," observed Mrs. Cameron. 
*' I have seldom seen such devotedness as Lady 
Helen received from both her husband and 
child ; she always welcomed their affectionate 
attentions as if she felt herself undeserving of 
them. I was interested in her, she bore her 
sufferings so meekly." 

"And poor Lilla, how is she?" 

" She suffers much, but behaves admirably. 
Ellen says her self-control is extraordinary, 
when we remember she was one of those be- 
ings who could never conceal a single feeling. 
Her poor father seems to look to her now as 
his sole blessing and support; she soothes his 
sorrow so quietly, so tenderly, and ever tries to 
pre.vent his thoughts dwelling on the stigma 
which Cecil's disgraceful conduct has cast up- 
on his name. 1 trust tiine will restore that 
calm tranquillity' which he has enjoyed the last 
year, but I must own I fear it. If this moody 
irritability continue, Lilla will have much to 



bear, but she will do her duty, and that will 
bring its own reward." 

A faint and scarcely audible sigh escaped 
from ifmmeline as she spoke. Mrs. Cameron, 
without noticing, asked when she expected her 
brothers to return home from London. , 

" Herbert takes orders next week, and they 
return together very soon afterward. He is, as 
you will believfe, delighted at the near approach 
of an event which has' been his guiding star 
since his boyhood. I never saw him looking 
so well or so happy, and Percy shares his joy, 
and we shall have him near us, I am happy to 
say, for he will be' the minister of our own dear 
parish, which, by Mr. Howard's promotion, will 
be vacant about the time he will require it. 
Mr. Howard says he thinks he should have 
turned rebel, and refused the presentation of a 
valuable living, with the title of archdeacon at- 
tached to his name, if any one but Herbert were 
to succeed him here ; but as he leaves his flock 
under his care, he will not refuse the blessings ' 
offered him. He does not go very far from us ; 
if he had, I should have been so very sorry, that 
even my brother's succeeding him would not 
have satisfied me." 

There was a short pause, which was broken 
by Emmeline saying, 

" Speaking about Mr. Howard and Herbert 
has made me forget Percy, dear fellow. You 
know how he has raved about the grand tour he 
is going to make, all the curiosities he is to see 
and bring home for me, even to the dome of St. 
Peter's or the crater of Vesuvius, if I wish to 
see them. He has taken my provoking remarks 
in good part, and sets off with Caroline and her 
husband in July. My sister's health has been 
so delicate the last three months, that she is 
advised to go to Geneva. Her little boy grows 
such a darling, I shall miss him almost as much 
as his mother.' 

" Do you stay with them at Castle Terryn 
before they go ?'' 

"I do not think I shall, for at present I seem 
to dislike the idea of leaving home. They come 
to us, I believe, a few weeks hence, in order 
that we may be all together, which we could 
not very well be at St. Eval's." 

" Has Lord St. Eval quite lost all anxiety on 
his brother's account? The physicians said 
they could never have brought him through it, 
had it not been for Mr. Myrvin's prudent and 
unceasing care." 

"Yes; every letter from Castle Malvern 
confirms the report, all anxiety has been over 
some weeks now; indeed, before the iilarquis. 
reached Hanover, where he received from his 
son's own lips an affecting and animated account 
of his own imprudence, and Mr. Myrvin's heroic 
as well as prudent conduct." 

" Was there an accident, then ? I thought it 
was from the fever then raging in the town." 

"Lord Louis had determined, against his 
tutor's consent, to join a party of very gay 
young men, who wished to leave Hanover for a 
time and make an excursion to the sea-shore. 
Mr. Myrvin, wh6 did not quite approve of some 
of the young gentlemen who were to join the 
party, remonstrated, but in vain. Lord Louis 
was obstinate, and Mr. Myrvin, finding all his 
efforts fruitless, accompanied his pupil, very 
much to the annoyance of the whole party, who 
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deterniined to resder his sojonm with them So 
distasteful, that he would quickly withdraw 
Jtimself. Lord Louis, led on by; evil compan- 
ons, turned against his tutor, who, however, 
.idhered to his duty unshrinkingly. A sailing 
luatch was resolved on, and, tsotwithstandii^' 
Ihe' predictions of Mr. Myrvin, that S. violent 
storm was coming bn, and likely to burst over 
them before half their day's sprart was completed, 
they set Qffgtatinting him with being afraid of 
the watsjT; They declared there was no room 
for him intheir boats, and pushed off without 
him. He followed them closely, and' fortunate 
was it that he did so. The storm burst with 
'ury ; the little vessels were most of them shat- 
tered to pieces, and miLlay of the misguided Eind 
unfortunate young men fell victims to their will- 
ful folly. Some, who were good swimmers, 
escaped, but Lord Louis had struck his head 
against a projecting rock, and stunned and 
senseless, must have sunk, had not Mr. Myrvin 
beeil mercifully permitted to bear him to the 
shore in safety. He was extremely ill, but in a 
few weeks recovered sufficiently to return to 
Hanover, uuconsoioas, as was Mr. Myrvin, of 
the virulent fever then raging there. Already 
in delicate health, he was almost instantly at- 
tacked by the disease, in its most alarming and 
contagioi)s form; the servants fled in terror 
from the house, only one, his own valet, an En- 
glishmaii, remained near him. But Mr. Myrvin 
never left him; day and night he attended, 
soothed, and relieved him- His, eflbrts were, 
happily, rewarded : Lord Louis lived, and hi^ 
preceptor escaped all infection. The marquis 
and his son have both written of Mr. Myrvin in 
the juost gratifying terms ; and, the niftfchioness 
told mamma she could never in any way repay 
the debt of gratitude she owed him.'' 

Mjs. Camerpn was much interested in Km- 
meline's narrative, and aiisked if they were not 
soon to return' to England. 

"They may have already arrived," replied 
Emmeline. " Florence wrote me a fortnight 
ago she was counting the days tiU their return. 
I sent a letter, apparently from her, this morur 
ing to Woodlands for Eljen, as I am not quite 
sure whether she will return home this evening 
or not, and perhaps that contains the intelli- 
gence. His mother and sisters will be overjoy- 
ed to have him once more with them, after the 
dangers he has passed." 

"Has Mr. Myrrin any family?" 

" Only his father, a truly good, kind old man, 
the rector of Llangwillan." 

"Afld are you not desirous to see this ad- 
mirable young man, this devoted preceptor, my 
dear Emmeline ?" said Mrs. Cameron, smiling- 
'• Will he not be an excellent hero of romance ?" 

Emmeline answered, that as she already knew 
him, she could not throw around him the halo- of 
imagination; she was content to admire his 
character as it was, without decking him in 
other charms. Their further conversation turned 
npon other and indiiferent subjects till Mrs. 
Cameron departed. 

The death of Lady Helen and the misconduct 
of her son had cast aich deep gloom over Wood- 
lands, that not only Emmeline, but ioth Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton feared Grahame would never 
rouse himself frpm the moody apathy into which 
he had fallen. He felt disgrace had fallen on 



his name, a stain never to be erased ; that all 
men would shun the farther of one so publicly 
dishonored. The extent of Cecil's conduct was 
scarcely, known even to his father ; but that he 
had used dishonest measures at the gambling 
table to discharge enormous debts ; that he had 
behaved insolently to his superior ofiicers ; that 
it required great mterest to prevent a much 
harsher sentence than had been hiS.pnnishmBot 
^these facts were known all over Englmd, 
The' previously unsullied name of Grahame was 
now synonympns with infamy ; and it was even 
supposed Cecil would never show his face in 
England again. . Mr, Giahame shrunk in misii 
ery from encountering the glance even ot hii 
friends,; he felt as if he too shared the disgrace 
of his son, he and hjs young, his beautiful Lilla; 
she whom he had antici|)atBd,. with so much 
pleasure, introducing among Ms friends, she 
was doomed, to. share .with him the solitude, 
which he declared w£is the only fit abode of 
ignominy ; and even to her his manner vna 
way-^ard and uncertain-^at times almost pain- 
fully fond,' at others equally stern and harsh. 
Lilla's character was changed ; she struggled 
to bear with him, unrepiningly, dutifully^. «on. 
scious that the eye of her Cfod was upon her, 
however her father might appear insensible to 
her affection. 

Eiven the society of Mr. Howard and Mr. 
Hamilton was irksome ; /their efibrts to rouse 
and cheer him were unavailing, and they could 
only hope time would achieve that for which 
friendship was inadequate. ' 

Herbert's engagement with Mary Greville 
still remained untold, but he looked forward to ' 
discovering his long-treasured secret, when he 
beheld himself indeed an ordained minister of 
God; Percy, perhaps, was in bis confidence, but 
neither his sisters Jior EUen. Mary's letters 
were full of comfort to him ; such pure and 
beautiful affection breathed in every line, that 
even the sadness which the few^last unconscious- 
ly betrayed did not alarm him. Pie accounted 
for it by her reluctance to quit her beautiful re. 
treat in the Swiss mountains for the confusion 
and heat of Paris, where she now resided. A 
few months previously they had been visited in 
their retreat by her father; scarcely more sur- 
prised were they at his appearance than at his 
manner, which was kinder and more indulgent 
than Mary had ever remembered it. For a 
short time Mrs. Greville indulged hopes that 
their long separation had effected a change in 
her husband, and that they should at length be 
happy together. 

He did not know much about Alfred, be said, 
except that he was well, and traveling with 
some friends in different parts of the Continent. 

Mrs. Greville tried to be satisfied, -and her 
cheering hopes did not desert her even when 
her husband expressed a wish that she would 
reside with him at Paris. The wish rather con,^ 
firmed them, as it evinced that he was no longer 
indifferent to her own and his child's society. 
With joyful alacrity she consented, but in vain 
endeavored to banish from Mary's mind the 
foreboding fears that appeared to have filled it, 
from the hoMJt was settled they were to leave 
Monte Rosa. In vain her tnother affectionately 
represented h6w much nearer she would be to 
Herbert; nothing could remove, though she 
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Btrove to conquer, this seemingly uncalled-for 
and indefinable despondency. 

" I confess my weakness," she wrote to her 
betrothed; "but I had so often pictured re- 
maining at Monte Rosa till yoti came for me) as 
you promised, so often pictured to myself the 
delight of showing to you my favorite haunts, 
ere we left theta togfetheir for still dearer En- 
gland, that I can not bear to find these visions 
diijlelled without pain. I know you will tell 
me I ought to be thankful for this great and 
happy change in my father, and bear every 
privation for the chance of btnditig him to us 
forever. Do not reph)ve me, dear Herbert, but 
there is that about my father that bids me trem- 
ble still, and whispefs the calm is not lasting; 
in vain I strive against it, but a voice tells me, 
in thus leaving Monte Rosa, peace lingers in 
its beautiful shades, and woe's dark shadow 
stands threatening before me." 

Herbert longed to go to her; and thus disperse 
all these foreboding ftars, but that pleasure the 
near approach of his Ordination prevented ; but 
fondly he looked forward with unsdloyed hope 
in a few months to seek his Mary, and at once 
banish all indefinable sorrow by making her his 
o^n. Not a doubt entered his mind of Mr. 
Greville's consent, when he should in person 
demand it, and he was eager to do so while 
this strangely indulgent humor continued. 

The first few months of her residence in Paris 
Were fraught with happiness for Mrs. Greville. 
Her husband's manner did not change. They 
mingled in society, and the adiairation Mary's 
quiet beauty excited afforded the greatest pleas- 
ure to her mother, and even appeared to inspire 
her father with some pride. To the poor girl 
herself it was irksome and painful ; but she tried 
to convince herself that these feelings were 
wrong, and cheeked them even In her letters to 
Herbert. 

Ellen returned fh)m Woodland^, where she 
had been staying with Lilla, Whose affection for 
her continued unabated; for she found in her 
society and sympathy much comfort since her 
mother's death. There was little change visible 
in Ellen. Her health was established, her pen- 
sive beauty unimpairedi Still was she the meek, 
unassuming, gentle girl she had long been ; still 
to the eye of strangers somewhat cold and in- 
diiTerent. Her inward sielf was becoming every 
year more strengthened; she had resolved to 
tise every effort to suffer, without the slightest 
portion of bitterness impregnating her sentii- 
ments toward her fellow creatures, or the world 
in general. Her lot she knew was to bear; her 
duty she felt was to conceal. 

Ellen, on her return home, gave her cousin 
the letter which Emmeline had mentioned as 
having forwarded to her that morning. It was 
fraught with interest, and the anxious eye of 
Mrs. Hamilton moved not from her daughter's 
countenance as she read. Still was it so calm 
that even she was puzzled ; and again the 
thought, "Is it for him she is thus drooping, 
fading like a flower before me ? is it, indeed, 
the struggle between love and duty which has 
made her thus ?" crossed her mind, as it had 
bften, very often done before, and brought with 
it renewed perplexity. 

Lady Florence had written in the highest 
spirits, announcing the retuin of her father, 



Lotd Louis, and' his tutor ; that her brother was 
lool^g quite well and strong, and was the 
same dear, merry, mischievous boy as ever; 
delighted . to be in England, abusmg aU the 
Germans, and professing and displaying the 
most extreme fondness for Mr. Myrvin. 

" He speaks of Mr; Myrvin in terms that bring 
tears to my eyes, tears of which, my dear Ellen, 
I am not at aU ashamed. The ' only drawback 
to the life of a soldier, which my brother has 
now positively resolved on, in spite of all our i 
persuasions, exists, he says, in the consequent 
separation from Mr. Myrvio, and he almost ? 
wishes to go to Gambridge, to chain him to his 
side ; but for Mr. Myrvin s sake, I am glad this 
will not be. He is looking ill, very ulj'quitb 
different to the Arthur Myrvin we knew at Oak- 
wood; a change has come over him which I 
can not.desoribe, and even to myself can scarcely 
define. He is much more polished in his man- 
ner, but it is tinged with such deep melancholy, 
or intense thought, I really do not know which 
it is, that he appears many years older than when 
he left England. My father has at length pre- 
vailed on him to resign all idea of again seeking 
the arduous charge of tutor ; but, with that honest 
pride which I so much admire and esteem, he 
has refused all papa's offers of advancement, 
only consenting to accept the living on Eugene's 
estate, when Louis shall require his services no 
longer. I trust the healthy air of Cornwall, and. 
the quiet of his parish, will restore him to health, 
for the care which preserved that of Louis has, 
I fear, rained his own. He goes to London to- 
morrow to see Herbert; the society of your 
cousins can not fail to do him good. Louis joins 
the army in a few months, and then Mr. Myrvin. 
will take possession of his living ; but you will 
in all probability see them before, as Lord and 
Lady St. Eva! have sent a pressing invitation 
for them to come down to Castle Terryn, and as 
soon as Mr. Myrvin returns from London, Louis 
intends doing so. I want to hear Herbert's 
: opinion of his friend, as my dismal fancies con- 
cerning him may, after all, be only a woman's 
fancy, yet looking ill he decidedly is." 

So vprote Lady Florence, and very soon Her- 
bert and Percy's letters home confirmed all she 
had said. Either the air of Germany had not 
been congenial, or some other cause had so 
changed his outward appearance and tinged his 
manner, that Herbert could not look on him 
without pain; bat -the restless irritation, the 
haughty indifference which had been his before 
he left Oakwood, no longer existed. There 
was a quiet dignity about him that prevented 
all intrusive sympathy; a mild, steady luster in 
his dark gray eye, which so clearly said con- 
science was at peace, that Herbert instinctively 
felt the bonds of friendship stronger than they 
had ever been before ; he was no longer anxious, 
for he felt assured the errors of Arthur's former 
life were conquered^ and he wrote to his father 
concerning his friend with all his native elo- 
quence. 

Emmeline made no observation; her young 
soul vras absorbed in an intense feeling of 
thanksgiving, that her prayers had been heard. 
Strength had been granted him, and he had done 
his diUy ; he was esteemed, beloved; his char- 
aoter was pure and bright ; and if the gulf be- 
tween them remained impassable, should she 
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murmur, when all for which she had prayed^h^ 
been vouchsafed her? But a sterner calffof 
obedience appeared about to hover over her, 
from which her young spirit shrunk back ap- 
palled. 

Herbert's anxious wishes were accomplished; 
there was no longer any barrier to his earnest 
prayers to become a servant of his God, and of 
service to his fellow-creatures. The six years 
in which he had labored unceasingly untiringly, 
to prepare himself for- the life whuA from fus 
boyhood he had chosen, now appeared but as a 
passing dream, and as he knelt before the vener- 
able bishop, his feelings became almost over- 
powering. Tears rose in his ej^es, and he droop- 
ed his head upon his hands to conceal them. He 
felt this was no common life on which he enter- 
ed, no mere pMession, in Which he would be at 
liberty to think and act as he pleased. Herbert 
felt that he had vowed himselt to, do the work of 
God ; that in it comprised the good of his fellow- 
creatures, the stern conquest of his own rebel- 
lious will ; that his, actions, not his language 
only, should uphold the glory of his Maker. 

The return of Percy and Herbert brought 
pleasure to Oakwood, and a week or two after- 
ward Lord and Lady St.. Eval, vidth their little 
boy, arrived, imparting additional happiness. 
Emmeline was surprised at seeing them, for she 
thought Lord Louis and his preceptor were ex- 
jiected at Castle Terryn. Lord St. Eval often 
spoke of his brother, and alluded to Myrvin, and 
even hinted his thanks to Emmeline for her exe- 
tions in the latter's favor, when the marquis was 
hesitating whether or not to intrust him with the 
charge of his son ; but on such matters he never 
spoke openly, yet not so guardedly as to betray 
to Emmeline he was acquainted with her secret. 

Mr. Hamilton had many private conversations 
both with the young earl and his son Herbert, 
but what the subject was which so engrossed 
him only Mrs. Hamilton knew. 

The return of Edward, too, from a short cruise 
gave additional spirit to Oakiwood. The young 
sailor had rapidly run through the grades of 
lieutenant, and now stood the first on the line ; 
his character both as a sailor and a man was 
confirmed. He was as deservedly respected by 
his messmates as beloved by his family, and to 
Ellen he was indeed dear. The most perfect 
confidence existed between this affectionate 
brother and sister, except on one point; and on 
that even to Edward she could not speak ; but 
he had not one thought, one feeling which he 
concealed from her, he sought no other friend. 
Scarcely could Mrs. Cameron and her son Wal- 
ter recognize in this amiable young man the 
headstrong, fiery, overbearing lad they had 
known in India. 

The little party at Oakwood had all either 
walked or ridden out, and. Mrs. Hamilton alone 
remained at home. She stood by the side of 
Emmeline, who was asleep, peacefully and 
sweetly; a smile, bright and beautiful "as of 
other days, played round her lips. The mother 
reflected on the words of Mr. Maitland, who 
had assured her, the remedy he proposed would 
be successful. " Make her happy, remove this 
weighty load which weighs upon her heart, and 
she will live to be the blessing she has ever been 
to all who love her." 

Tears of mingled feelicg rose to the eyes of 



Mrs. Hamilton as she watched her child. Em- 
meline's ^ps pioved. "Arthur, dear Arthur," 
she murmured, a faint flush rising to her cheek, 
and the .smile heightened in its brilliancy ; a 
few minutes, and her eyes unclosed : a shade of 
disappointment passed over her featiures, a faint 
sigh struggled to escape, but it was checked, 
for she met her mother's fond glance, and 
smiled. 

" Why are you not gone out, dearest mother, 
this lovely, evening? why stay with su,ch a dull 
companion as I am? ,. Percy and Edward could 
offer so many more attractions, aqd I am sure 
it is not with tlieir good-will you are here." 

"Would my Emmelinp reiuse me the sweet 
pleasure of watching her, lending her ? believe 
ine, dearest, without you at my side, the park 
and this loviely evening would lose, half their 
attractions." 

"Do not say so, my own mother, I am not ill, 
only lazy, and that you were not wont to en- 
courage ; my eyes would close, spite of all my 
efforts. But why should you haveithe uninter- 
esting task of watching my slumbers?" 

"Because, deare&t, I will not abandon my 
office, till it is claimed as the right of another. 
It will soon be, my Emmeline ; but do not send 
me from your side till then." , 

" The right of another, dearest mother? whose 
right will it ever be but yours ? who can ever 
be to me fhe tender nurse that you have^heen ?" 

" One who will vow to love, protect, and 
cherish you J one who loves you, my own Emme- 
line, and longs to claim you as his own, and re- 
store, by his affection, the health and spirits you 
have lost ; one whojdas the consent and blessing 
of your ^^her and myself, and waits but for 
yours." 

Emmeline started from her recumbent posture. 

" Oh, send me not from you, mothwj myj'wn 
mother ! Do not, oh, do not compel me to inat- 
ry !" she. exclaimed, in a tone of agony. " The 
affection of a husband restore my health ! oh; no, 
no, it would break my heart at once, and you 
would send me from you but to die. Mother, 
oh, let me stay with you. Do not let my father 
command my obedience ; in every thing else I 
will obey but in this. She hid her face in Mrs. 
Hamilton's bosom, and wept bitterly. 

" We will command nothing that can make 
you miserable, my own," replied her mother, 
soothingly. " But you will love him, my Em- 
meline, you will loye him as he loves you ; his 
fond affection can not fail to make you happy. 
You will learn to know him — tb vi^Jue his noble 
virtues, his honorable principles. As his wife, 
new pleasures, new duties will be around you. 
Health will return, and I shall see my Emme- 
line once more as she was — my own happy 
child." 

" And has it indeed gone so far that both you 
and my father have consented, and I must dis. 
obey and displease my parents, or be miserable 
for life!" 

" My child," said Mrs. Hamilton, so solemnly, 
that Emmeline involuntarily checked her tears, 
"my child, you shall never marry the husband 
we have chosen for you, unless you can love and 
be happy with him : sacredly and irrevocably I 
promise this. You shall not sacrifice yourself 
for a doubtful duty. If, vfhen you have seen 
and known him, your wishes still are contrary 
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to ours, wc will not demand your obedience. 
If you still prefer your mother's home, never, 
never shall yoii go from me. Be comforted, my 
Emmeline — do not weep thus. Will you" not 
trust me? If you can not love, you shall not 
marry." 

"But, my father — oh, mamma, will he too 
promise me this ?" 

'• Yes, love : doubt him not," and a smile so 
cheering, so happy, was round Mrs. Hamilton's 
lips as slie spoke, that Emmeline unconsciously 
felt relieved. " We only wish our Emmeline's 
consent td an introduction to this estimable 
young man, who has so long and' so faithfully 
loved her, and if still she is inexorable we must 
submit. Could I send you from me without 
your free consent ? Could I part from you ex- 
cept for happiness ?" 

Emmeline threw her arms round her mother's 
neck. la vain she struggled to ask who was 
the young man of whom her mother spoke. 
Why should she inquire, when she felt that he 
never, never could be any thing to her ? Bitter- 
ly, "painfully she struggled to dismiss the thought 
hastily from her rnind, and gladly hailed the en- 
trance of the nurse with heir little nephew as a 
relief. Her mother joined her in caressing afld 
playing with him, and ere he was dismissed the 
scattered paTtie; had returned, and there was' 
no opportunity for farther confidential converse. 

It was a happy, merry party at Oakwood, but 
the presence of Lilla Grahame was wanting to 
make it complete. Ellen was constantly with 
her, for she would not permit the lively proceed- 
ings of home to interfere with the call of friend- 
ship ; and in this task of kindness she was con- 
stantly joined by Edward, who would frequently 
leave gayer amusements to oifer Lilla his com- 
paliy on her walk, and his intelligent conversation, 
his many amusing anecdotes, frequently drew a 
smile from his young listener, anj, combined 
with Ellen's presence and more quiet sympathy, 
raised her spirits, and encouraged her in her 
painful task of bearing with, if she could not 
soothe, her father's still irritable temperament. 
Woodlands was to be sold; for Mr. Grahame 
had resolved on burying himself and his child in 
some retired cottage, where his very existence 
might be forgotten. In vain Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton combated this resolution, and entVeated 
him at least to settle near theril ; gloomy, almost 
morose, he still spoke of Wales as the only place 
where he was not known, where his name might 
not be associated with disgrace. Lilla was just 
of an age to feel the parting with the kind friends 
of her childhood as a most painful trial, but she 
determined to reconcile herself to her father's 
will, whatever it might be. 

Captain Cameron too was an agreeable addi- 
tion to the society of Oakwood ; high-spirited, 
and naturally joyous, Percy liked him as a 
kindred spirit ; and reserved, though intelligent, 
Herbert found many points of his character 
assimilate with his. Mrs. Cameron's station 
in life had been somewhat raised since her 
return to England. Sir Hector Cameron, her 
husband's elder brother, childless and widowed, 
found his morose and somewliat miserly dispo- 
sition softened, and his wish to know his broth- 
er's family became too powerful to be resisted. 
He bad seen Walter in Ireland, and admired the 
young man ere he knew who he was ; a farther 



acquaintance, ere he discovered himself as his 
uncle, heightened these good impressions, and 
Walter to his utter astonishment, found himself 
suddenly the heir to a rich baronetcy, and his 
mother and sisters comfortably provided for. 
He rejoiced at his good fortune, but not at the 
baronetcy itself; not- for the many pleasures 
which, as Sir Hector's heir, now stood tempting- 
ly before him, but because he might now indeed 
encourage an affection, which he had once 
believed was as hopeless as it was intense. 

There is but one person whom we knew in a 
former page whose fate we have omitted to 
mention ; it may be well to do so here, ere we 
proceed regularly with our narrative. - The 
high-minded, unselfish, truth-loving Lady Ger- 
trude Lyle had at length, to the great joy of her 
parents, consented to reward' long years of 
silent devotion, by bestowing her hand on the 
Marquis of Alford. They were married, and 
need we say that they were happy. Lady Ger- 
trude's love to her husband increased with each 
passing year, and he, as time passe'd on, missed 
nothing of that bright example of goodness, of 
piety^ arid virtue, which had led him to deserve 
her love.^ 

"Emmeline, dearest, put on your prettiest 
dress to-night, and confine these flowing curls 
with some tasteful wreath," said Mr. Hamilton, 
playfully addressing his daughter, about a week 
after the conversation with her mother. The 
dressing-be|l had sounded, and the various in- 
mates of Oakwood were obeying its summons 
as he spoke, and Caroline laughingly asked her 
father how long he had taken" such an interest 
in dress. "Does your ladyship think I never 
do ?" he replied with mock gravity. 

" Do you' remember when my dear father's 
own hand wreathed a sprig of scarlet geranium 
in ray hair, some ten years ago, when I" was a 
vain and willful girl?'! replied the young count- 
ess, without heeding his question, and looking 
up with fond affection in his face. " Ah, papa, 
no flower, even when formed of gems, ever gave 
me so much pleasure as that." 

"Not even when placed within these glossy 
curls by St. Eval's hand ? Are you not jealous, 
Eugene ?" 

" Not in the'least, my dear sir," replied the 
earl, laughing. " I have heard of that flower, 
and the good effects it produced." 

"You have heard of it, have you? I should 
have fancied my Caroline had long ere this for- 
gotten it." 

Lady St. Eval smiled reproachfully as she 
quitted the room, and Mr. Hamilton, turning to 
Emmeline, took her hand fondly, and said, 
"Why does my Emmeline look so grave ? Does 
she not approve of her father taking an interest 
in her dress ? But it is not for me I wish you 
to look pretty to-night, I will confess ; for anoth- 
er; Emmeline, one whom I expect you will, for 
my sake, do all in your power to please, and — 
and love. Do not start, my child, the task will 
not be very difficult." He kissed her cheek 
with a cheerful smile, and left her, motionless 
and pale, every feature expressive of passive 
endurance, her hands clasped tightly on her 
heart. Emmeline sat before her mirror, and 
permitted Fanny to arrange her beautiful hair 
as she would | to her it mattered not. The 
words of her father alone rung in her cars. 
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That night ssftled her fate. Faany spoke, for 
1*6 was alar«jfid at her young lady's manner, 
but Emmeline ^swered as if she had heard her 
not, and the bisiness of the toilet passed in 
silence. Yet so trell had it been performed, go 
fair and lovely di d that gestle girl look, as she 
entered the drawing-room, that every eye was 
fixed on her iii admiration. Thp graceful folds 
of an Indian muslin dress enveloped her slight 
formj and a wreath of lilies of tiif) valley, twined 
with the smallest pink rose-buds, confined her 
luxuriant hair ; a scarcely perceptible blush was 
on her cheeks, and her eyes,-eontinually wander- 
ing round the room, as if in search for some 
imseen object, shone with unusual brjUiancy. 
Her father whispered, as he found htniself near 
her, 

" I do not ejepect my friend will arrive till 
lafte, my little Emmy, butlbokas pretty then as 
you do now, and I shall be satisfied." 

She was relieved, but in^Uig^nce met her 
ear, ere dinner was concluded,, that rendered it 
a fearful struggle to retain her composure. Mrs. 
Cameron's family, Mr. Howard, xukI one or two 
others, she knew were coming in the evening, 
but that Lord St. Eval expected bis brother 
■Louis to arrive at Oakwood by eight or nine 
o'clock that same evening, was indeed informa- 
tion startling in the extreme. Would he not be 
accompanied by his preceptor ? Would she not 
see hira, from whom she had so long been part- 
ed ? see him, to whom her heart w£is given, and 
in his presence be introduced to theliusband of 
her parents' choice 7 

Mrs. Hamilton watched .her with extreme 
uneasiness, and when dinner was over, whisper- 
ed, as it seemed, an earnest entreaty in her 
husband's ear. He shook his bead inrspoMive 
refusal; she still appeared anxious, but acqui- 
esced. The hours passed on. Emmeline for a 
few minutes had retired, .for the happiness, the 
gayety around her, pressed with overpowering 
■heaviness on her heart ; she had turned from It 
almost uncnnaciously. "Why, oh, why did 1 
not confess to mamma that. I could not wed an- 
other, because I still loved Arthur ? why was I 
so foolish as to fear to confess the truth, we 
should not then have met? Why have I been 
so weak to hide these miserable feelings even 
from ray mother ? how can I expect her sym- 
pathy, when she knows them not?" 

So she thought, but it was now too late. The 
affectionate caresses, the kind voice of her cous- 
in E lien roused her ; controlling herself, she took 
(Ellen's arm, and together they entered the draw- 
ing-room. She saw no strangers, all were fa- 
miliar to her eye, and rallyuig her spirits. She 
entered into conversation with St. Eva], who 
hastened up to her as she entered. Ellen joined 
the dancers. 

' " I wonder why we all seem so gay and' hap- 
•py to'-night," said St. Eval. "Lobkat.C&ptain 
Cameron and our pretty demure cousin Ellen, 
Emmeline;! never sawsuch devotion in my 
■life. Take my word for it, that will be a matoii 
one of these days, and a very pretty one. Cam- 
eron is a good fellow, and if ever any one were 
smitten, he is." 

" But Ellen's admiration of his Character is 
rather too open and freely expressed for him to 
hope his affection, if he do love, is returned. 
No, Eugene, Captain Cameron may be attract- 



ed, I grant you, but I do not fancy he will be 
Ellon's choice. 

"Do you know any who you think will ?" 

"Whait a question," she said, smiling, "to 
4empt me (0 betray my cousin's secrets, if she 
had any, but candidly I must admit that as yet 
I know none. It is a strange fancy, but I often 
think Ellen -will be an old maid." 

" Why, is, she so precise, so prim, so opinion- 
ated, so crabbed ? For shame, Emmeline, even 
to hint such a thing." . 

"Nay, St. Eval, the shame is rather yours, 
for darmg to associate such terms with a single 
woman. To go through life alone, without 
sympathy, without any call for natural affec- 
tions, always appears at first sight rather mel- 
ancholy than otherwise ; but why shbuld dislike 
and prejudice be added to them ? I can not tbiqi: 
that a -woman's remaining unmarried is any 
proof of her being unamiable." 

"Indeed, I am not so unjust," said the ear], 
smiling ; " when old maids conduct themselves 
properly, I esteem them quite as much and more 
than some married women. But still' Ellen 
shall not be an old m^id ; she is too pretty ^d 
too good, and would bless any nian who may Ije 
happy enough to gain her affections and esteem. 
But yon, Emmeline, you, surely, will not be an 
old maid, though you are so warm in their de- 



" My lot is not in my own hand.s — do not speak 
of that, Eugene," she said, with a quivering 
lip; and hastily turning from bis gaz^ sjie 
added, "as you seem to ,know every 'body's 
concerns in the room, what are Mrs. Cameron 
and Florence talking so intently about?" 

"On the old subject: my madcap brother 
Louis and his sage tutor. By-the-hy, Emmy, I 
have never asked what you think of Myrvin's - 
conduct in this affair ; did he not behave, ad- 
mirably?" * 

"He did but his duty," replied Emmeliiie, 
firmly. "He acted but as every man of gener- 
ous feelings would have done ; it was his duty, 
for he ha!d pledged himself to the care of bis 
pupil, and could he have left him in his sickness? 
The dictates of common humanity, the social 
duties of life would have prevented hmi. " 

"What a pity Florence does not hear you, 
such calm reasoning would destroy all the glow 
of romance whiph she has thrown around these 
incidents. But indeed you do not give Myrvin 
his due, every man does not perform his duty." 

" Every man ought, and when he does not, 
he is wrong ; as when he do^s, he .is right." 

"But this is contrary to your own principle, 
Emmeline. Whathasbecomeof the enthusiasm 
which once bade you condemn all such cold 
judgments,' spob scanty praise ? Once upon a 
time, you would have looked Qi* s"ch conduct 
very.differently." 

Emmeline ti^rned away, but St. Eval saw her 
eyes were swimming in tears. ,He continued, 
sportively, 

" Be ajssuried, I will tell Myrvin as soon as I 
see him." 

" I beg you will not, my lord," Emmeline 
said, struggling to retain her calmness ; but fail- 
ing, she added, entreatingly, " dearest Eugepe, 
if you have any regard icir me, do not repeat 
my words ; let them pass with the subject, it 
has engrossed us quite enough." 
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St. Eval shook his head in playful reproof. 
They sat apart from the dancers, and feeling 
neither her words nor any subsequent agitation 
could be remarked, she placed her treiUbling 
hand in St. Eval's, and said, almost inarticu- 
lately—" ■ 

" Eugene, tell me, does Arthur — Mr. Myryin 
accompany Lord Ltjuis to-night ? Do not de- 
ceive me." 

"He does," he replied instantly, "and what 
detains them I can not .understand. But fear 
nothing, dearest Emmelinej I know all; you 
may trust me, fear nothing. And now your 
promise — the quadrille is formed, they only 
wait for us." 

"I know all, fear nothing," Emmeline inter- 
nally repeated, her whole frame trembling with 
.ngitation, as kindly and encouragingly St. Eva! 
led her to the place assigned them. She forced 
herself to think only on the dance, on the amus- 
ing anecdotes he -was telling her, on the light 
laugh, the ready jest tha*-were sparkling around 
her. Her natural grace in dancing forsook her 
not, nor did she refuse her sister's request, 
when the quadi:ille was finished, that she would 
take out her harp. She seated herself at the 
instilment, and commenced. 

Music had not lost its charm, rapt in the ex- 
quisite air she was playing, it seemed to soothe 
ker agitated feelings, and bid her forget her 
usual timidity. AH were silent,, for the atr was 
so sweet, so plaintive, not a. voice could have 
disturbed it;' it changed to a quicker, more 
animated starain, and at that instant Emmeline 
beheld Edward and Ellen hastily rise to greet 
a young man, who noiselessly yet eagerly came 
forward to meet them : it was Lord Louis. 
Emmeline started, a strong effort alone enabled 
her to command herself sufficiently to continue 
playing, but her fingers now moved mechani- 
cally; every pulse throbbed so violently, and 
to her ear so loudly, that she no longer heard 
the notes she played. All was a mist before 
her eyes, and the animated plaudits that greet- 
ed her as she ceased, rung in her ears as un- 
meaning, unintelligible sounds. Lord Louis 
hastily advanced to lead her from the harp, and 
to tell her how very glad he was to see her 
again, though even his usually careless eye lost 
its mirthful expressisn, as he marked the al- 
teration in his favorite companion. Emmeline 
tried to smile and answer him in his own strain, 
but her smile was sickly and faint, and her 
voice trembled audibly as she spoke. She look- 
ed round, fearing yet longing to see another, 
but Lord Louis was alone. His preceptor was 
not near him, but Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, St. 
Eval /and Herbert had also left the room. 
Some little time passed in animated conversa- 
tion, still Myrvin did not appear. 

" You are wanted in the library, dearest Em- 
meline," said the young Countess St. JEval. 

"Come with me, Emmeline; focSish girl, 
'fear nothing,' " said the earl, joyously. 

"Smile, gentle one," he whispered, as she 
turned her beseeching glance toward him, " do 
not greet the husband your parents have select- 
ed for you with a countenance such as this ; 
nay, fear nothing, he repeated, as her steps fal-, 
tered, and every linib'trembled at his words. 
Again he smiled as he had once before during 
that evening, and for the first time a gleam of 



sudden light darted across the bewildered mind 
of the agitated girl, but so dazzling were the 
rays, so overpowering the brilliancy, from the 
contrast with the deep gloom which had been 
there before, that she could not feelieve it real; 
she deemed it some wild freak of fancy; that 
sportive fancy whiih had so long deserted her. 
St. Eval hurried on, supporting rather than 
leading his companion. They reached the K- 
•htzcey, and Emmeline's agitation increased al- 
most to fainting ; she leaned more heavily on 
St. Eval's arm; though her heart beat almost 
audibly, and her cheek vied in its paleness with 
a marble statue near her, not a word betraiyed 
her eniotion. There were rhany lights within, 
the library, a group was gathered round the 
center-table, but to Emmeline aU was indistinct, 
not one among them could she recognize. Her 
father hastened toward her, he took her trem- 
bling hands in his, and led her gently forward. 

"Look up, my beloved," he said, tenderly ; 
'' we have sent for you to ratify the consent your 
motther and I have given, given on condition 
that if yours he withheld, ours ailso is void. But 
will the long jears of silent have and imcom- 
plaining suSering for your sake, plead in vain to 
one so gentle as lyoiirself ? Look up, my Em- 
meline, and tell me, if the fond affection, the 
tender cares of him whom "we have chosen, will 
not indeed prove the best lestorative we can 
bestow?" 

She did look up, and the quick gushing flow 
of blood dyed her pallid cheek with crimson, and 
lit up her soft eyes with their wonted luster. 
There was one tall, manly form beside her, 
gazing on her with such devoted love, that she 
saw not how pale were those expressive features, 
what a deep impress of long sufifering was on 
that high and noble brow. She heard naught 
but that deep rich voice pronounce her name, and 
call her "his own, own Emmeline," for she had 
sunk in his extended arms, she hfid hidden her 
face upon his shoulder and wept. 

"Are we forgiven, Emmeline dearest?" said 
Mrs. Hamilton, fondly, after a long pause, which 
many mingled feelings had occasioned. Hter 
child withdrew for a moment from the arms of 
her betrothed, and flung herself upon her neck. 
" Your fathei: bound me by a promise not to re- 
veal his secret, and I kept it well till this even- 
ing; for did you not deserve some punishment, 
my child, for believing even for a single moment 
your parents would have rewarded your unwa- 
vering discharge of a most painful duty, your 
-unhesitating submission to our will, by forcing 
you to bestow your hand upon another, when 
your heart was already •engaged? No, my own 
Emmeline, we could not have been so cruel. 
Take her, my dear Arthur ; freely, fearlessly 1 
consign her happiness to your charge, for indeed 
you have well deserved her." 

'We need not 3ift the vail from the brief inter- 
view which the consideration of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton afforded to the lovers, it is enough that 
they were happy, happyin the consciousness not 
of present joy alone, but of duty unshrinkingly 
performed, iof pain endured with unrepining lor- 
titiide; unaHoyed in its purity indeed was their 
happiness, for it was the recompense of virtue. 

When the tidings of what' had passed were 
made known, there were few who did not feel as 
if some individual joy had been imparted. The 
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universal sympathy oocasiojied by the happiness 
of a being so geperally beloved as Emmeline 
shed new animation over the little party. . And 
Ellen, the gentle, aflfectionate Ellen, did not she 
rejoice? She did, unfeignedly, sincerely, but 
there was a pang of bitterness miligled with it 
■vyhioh she vainly struggled to subdue. 

" Can yon consent to live in the humble vicar- 
age -.of rajs estate, Emmeline ?" whispered the 
young earl in her ear, as she relinquished the 
arm of Arthur, whom. Edward, Percy, and Ellen 
were eagerly ' surrounding. "You have often 
admired it. Will it serve ypn for a home, think 
you ? iif not, name wha!t alterations you will like, 
and ^ they shall be done, even as if i Aladdin's 
wonderful genii had performed it." 

"Deiarest Eugene," said Emnjeline, "I feel 
it istoyon, to your generous pleadings in Arthur's 
favorj I greatly owe this happiness.. Will you 
not let me thapk ybu for that,' iriste4d of asking 
more?" ' - _ - 

" No,' little ;fairy, I will do no such thing, for 
I only spoke the truth, laid that Emmeline, 'was 
but my duty,' and demands no thanks or praise 
whatever; and as I have selected ray friend 
Myrvin to supply; the - place of ^ny late vicar, 
who was promoted last week to a better living, 
to see every .thing prepared for his comfort, and 
that of his wife is also raine." 

"Nay, spare me, dear St. Eval; I vifill plead 
guilty of riot giving Arthur his due, if you will 
promise me not always to torment me with duty. 
I was unjust and unkind." 

" No, dearest Emmy, you were neither unjust 
nor unkind; you only said one thing an4 meant 
another, and as I know why you did so, I forgive 
you." 

Mrs. Cameron's family and the other guests 
having departed, and only Mr. Hamilloji's own 
circle lingering in the drawing-room, sorae sur- 
prise was occasioned to all except Mrs. Hamil- 
ton and Pertly, by Mr. Hamilton suddenly laying 
his hand gently on Herbert's shoulder, and" say- 
ing earnestly, though somewhat playfully, 

" One surprise and one cause for congratula- 
tion we might, I think, deem sufficient for one 
evening, but I intend- being the happy messen- 
ger or another event, which may chance to be 
even more surprising, and certainly not less joy- 
ful. I beg you will all offer Mrs. Hamilton and 
myself your warmest congratulations, for the 
same day that gives us a new son will, I trust, 
bestow on us another daughter. This quiet 
young man intends taking unto himself a wife, 
and as it may be some little time ere we can 
bring her home from France, the best thing 
we can do is to anticipate two marriages in one 
day." 

" Herbert, my true English-bred and English- 
feeling cousin, marry a French woman, by my 
good sword, you shall not," said Edward, Jaugh- 
ingi when the universal surprise and joy which 
this information had excited had somewhat sub- 
sided. The eager question who was Herbert's 
choice, was asked by Caroline and Emmeline 
together. 

" Fear nothing, master lieutenant," St. Eval 
said, ere Herbert could rpply ; " my wits, though 
a landsman, are not quite so blunt as yours, and 
I guess better than^ you do. Is it possible no 
one here can tell ? has my demure brother Her- 
bert's secret never been suspected? Caroline, 
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„ 14 Yes,'' she replied, instantly, though as she 
spoke a sudden crimson rtise tober cheek, which, 
though unjiDticed, had been, while Mr. Hamil- 
ton spoke, pale as death. 

" May you, may you be happy, dearest Her- 
bert," she added, calmly, as she extended her 
hand to him; "few are so fitted to make you 
so, few can so truly sympathize in your feelings, 
as Mary Greville." . ^ 

"You are right, you, are right, Ellen," siJSi 
Lady Emily Lyle, as Herbert warmly press'td 
his cousin's h>ind, and thanked ier in that low;'-'* 
thrilling voice so peovdiarly his ovfn ; and then, 
with a countenance radiant with animated jcy, 
turned toward the little group, and thanking 
them for the joy with which his Mary's name 
was universally greeted, turned to Edward and 
asked, with a smile, if Mary were not sufficieitfly , 
English to content him. 

" Quite, quite,;; I would even go over to 
France for' the sake of bringing her to England" 
in my -gallant Gem,", replied the young sailor. 
"Sh^ is the: best wife. yon could have ehpsen, 
Herbert, for you were ever alongside, even in 
your boyish days ; and it would have been a sin 
and shame for you to have mairried any one else. 
Percy, why do not you follow such an excellent 
example?" 

" I — because a bachelor's life Jias not yet lost 
its, charms for me, Edward ! I like my own 
ease, my ,own pleasure best, and wish to be 
free a short time longer," replied the young 
man, stretching himself on a sofa, with a comic 
air of ^nchalance and affectation ; then starting 
up, he added, theatrically, " I am going to be a 
senator, a senator ; and how in the world can I 
think of matrimony but as a state of felicity w- 
suited to siich a hard-working fellow as I am,l)r 
rather, mean to be." 

" I commend you for the correction in your 
speech, Percy," said his mother smiling. " Mem 
to be and am, are two very different things." 

" But in me may chance so to amalgamate as 
to become the same. Mother, who would be- 
lieve you could be so severe? But I forgive 
you ; one of these days, you will regret your 
injustice : that smile says, I wish I may. Well, 
we shall see. And now, lords and ladies, to 
bed, to bed. I have swallowed such large 
draughts of surprise to-night, I can bear no 
more. A kind good-night to all. 'Myrvin," he 
called out from the hall, "if you are as early 
to-morrow as you were at; Oxford, we will be 
off to Trevilion and inspect your new vicarage 
before breakfast, and back by night." 

" Not to-morrow, Arthur," entreated Emme- 
line. in a low voice, as he followed her from the 
room. 

'^Not to-morrow, dearest," he replied, ten- 
derly, as he drew her to his bosom, and bade 
God bless her. 

The other members of the family also separa- 
ted, Ellen one of the last, for Lady Emily at 
first detained her in some trifling conver.se, and 
Mrs. Hamilton was telling her of something she 
wished her niece to do for her the next morning. 
Ellen was standing in the shade as her aunt 
spoke ; all had left the room except Edward and 
themselves, and humming a lively air, the former 
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was departing, when, turning round to wish his 
sister good night, the light flashed full upon her 
face, and there was, something in its expression, 
in its almost unearthly paleness, that made him 
suddenly start and cease his song. 

"Merciful heaven I Ellen, what is the matter? 
Yon look like a ghost." 

"Do not be silly, Edward, there is nothing 
the matter. I am quite well, only warn)," she 
replied, struggling to smile, but her. voice was 
so choked, her smile so unnatural, that not only 
her brother but her aunt was alarmed. 

" You are deceiving us, my dear girl, you are 
not well, Are you in pain, dearest ?" she said, 
hastening toward her. , 

Ellen had borne up well When unnoticed ; but 
the voice of kindness, the fond caress her aunt 
bestowed, completely overpowered' her, and, 
sinking on a chair, she burst into ,tea>-s. 

"It is nothing, indeed it is nothing, my dear 
aunt," she said, jvith a strong effort checking 
the bursting sob. "I have felt the heat very 
oppressive all the evening, it is only that which 
inakes me so foolish." 

"I hope |t is only the heat, ray Ellen," replied 
Mrs. Hamilton, fondly, suspicion flashing across 
her mind, not indeed of the truth, but something 
near akin to it. For a few minutes Ellen leaned 
her head silently against her aunt, who continued 
bending over her, then returning her affectionate 
kiss, shook hands with her broUier, assured him 
she was quite well, and quietly left the room. 

"Now, then, I know indeed my fate," Ellen 
murmured internally, as her aching head rested 
on a sleepless pillow, and her clasped hands 
wore pressed against her heart, to stop its suffo- 
cating throbs. " Why am I thus overwhelmed, 
as if I had ever hoped, as if this were unex- 
pected? Have I not known it, have I not felt 
that she would ever be his choice ? that I was 
mad enoiigh to love one, who from his boyhood 
loved another. Why has it fallen on me as a 
shock for which I was utterly unprepared ? 
What has become of my many resolutions? 
Why should the task be more diffieult now than 
it h^s been ? I feel as if life were irksome to me, 
as if all I loved were turned to that bitterness 
of spirit against which I have striven, as if I 
could dash from my poor cousin's lips the cup 
of unexpected happiness she has only this even- 
ing tasted. Oh, merciful Father! forsake me 
not now ; let me not feel thns^ only fill my heart 
with love and charity, take from me this bitter- 
ness and envy. It is Thou that dispensest this 
bitter cup. Father, I recognize Thy hand, and 
would indeed resign myself to Thee. Oh, enable 
rae to do so : teach me to love Thee alone, to do 
Thy work, to subdue myself, and in thankfulness 
receive the many blessings still around me ; let 
me but see them happy. Oh, ray Father, let 
Thy choicest blessings beliis lot, and for me — " 
it was a bitter struggle, but ere the night had 
passed that young spirit had conquered, had 
uttered fervently, trustingly, heartfully — "for 
me, oh, my Father, let Thy will be done." 
And Ellen joined the breakfast-table the follow- 
ing morning, calm and cheerful ; there was no 
trace of internal suffering, no sign to betray even 
to her aunt all that she endured. She entered 
cheerfully into all Emmeline's happiness, Ac- 
companied her and Arthur, with Lord and Lady 
St. Eval, to Trevilion, and entered into every 



suggested pljn, as if indeed no other thoughts 
engrossed her. Arthur and Enlmeline found in 
her an active and aflTeotionate friend, and the 
respect and loVe with which she felt herself re- 
garded seemed to soothe, while it urged her on 
to increased exertion. Mrs. Hamilton watched 
her anxiously; she had at first fancied Arthur 
was the object of her niece's regard, but this 
idea was not strengthened, and though she felt 
assured such was not the real cause of Ellen's 
agitatipn that eventful evening, she could not, 
and did not guess the truth. 
{The revealing a long-treasured secret, the 
laying bare feehngs of the heart, which have so 
long been concealed, even to our dearest friends, 
does not always produce happiness ; there is a 
blank within us, a yearning after something we 
know not what, and the spirit loses for a time 
its elasticity. It may be that the treasured 
secret has been so long enshrined in our inner- 
most souls, we have felt it so long as only our 
own, thEft when we betray it to others, it is as if 
we parted from a friend ; it is no longer our 
own, we can no longer hold sweet communion 
with it, for the voice of the world hath also 
reached it, and though at tot its revealing is 
joy, it is followed by a sofroi^^ So Herbert felt, 
when the excitement of congratulation, of the 
warm sympathy of his friends, had given place 
to solicitudei and thought. Mary had been so 
long the shrine of his secret, fondest thoughts, 
he nad so long indulged in delicious fancies, 
known to few others save himself, that now they 
had been intruded on even by the voice of 
gratulation, they would no longer throng around. 
It was strange that on this night, when his choice 
had been so warmly approved of by all his friends, 
when words of such heartfelt kindness had been 
lavished in his ear, that the same dull foreboding 
of future evil, of sufiering, of death, pressea 
heavily on him, as in garlier years it had been 
so wont to do. He struggled against it; he 
would not listen to its voice, but it would hi3.ve 
sway. Defined it was not indeed, but from its 
mystery more saddening. Herbert wrestled 
with himself in fervent prayer; that night was 
to him almost as sleepless as it was to his cousm 
EHen, but the cause of her weary watching was, 
alas! too well defined. The bright sun, the 
joyous voioes'of his brother and cousin beneath 
his window, roused Herbert from these thoughts, 
and ere the day had passed, he had partly re- 
covered the usual tenor of his mind, though its 
buoyancy was still subdued, and itis secret tem- 
perament somewhat sad, but to his family he 
seemed as usual. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Some weeks passed, and Emmeline's health 
was rapidly returning; her spirits were more 
like those of her girlhood, subdued indeed by 
past suffering, but only so far subdued as to ren- 
der her, if possible, still dearer to a|l those who 
loved her; and she, too, beheld with delight the 
color returning to her Arthur's oheek,'his step 
regaining its elasticity; and there was a manly 
dignity>about him now which, when she first 
loved, she had not seen, but she felt rendered 
him still dearer, for she could look up to him for 
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support, she CQuld feel dependence on his strong- 
er and more decisive character. 

Each week confirmed Mr. and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, in the wisdom of their decision, by revealing 
more clearly Myrvin'sciiaractfer He was more 
devoted to the diities o£ his clerical profession ; 
pride, haughtiness, that dislike to mingle with 
bis parishipners, had all departed, and as fhey 
■ observed. how warmly and delightedly their Em- 
' meline entered into his many plans for doing 
good, for increasing the happiness of the villagers 
under his spiritual charge, they felt that her do- 
mestic virtues, her gently disposition, were far 
more suited to the wife of a clergymari, than to 
that life of bustling gayety which might perhaps, 
under other circumstances, have been her por- 
' (ion. 

"Are there not responsibilities attached to a 
clergyman's wife ?" she' once asked her mother. 
" I feel as if so much depended upon me to ren- 
der him respected and beloved, that I sometimes 
fear I may fail in my duty, and, through ignor- 
ance, not intentionsil, perhaps bring discredit 
on his name. Dearest mother, how can I pre- 
vent this ?" 

" These fears' are natural to one of your char- 
jcter, my Erameline, but they will quickly pass 
away. You would be more likely to fail in the 
duties of fashionable life, than m'those which 
you will soon have to fulfill. Occupations wh.ioh, 
had you been more fashionably educated, must 
have been irksome, will to you remain the pleas- 
ures they have ever been, heightened and encour- 
aged by the sympathy of your husband.' A Wife, 
to be truly happy and virtuous, must entirely 
forget »c(// a truth which the partner of a coun- 
try elergyftian should ever remember, as his 
family is larger, more cunstnnt in their calls up- 
on her attention and sympathy, and sometimes 
her exertions are less productive of satisfaction 
and pleasure, than those of many other stations 
in lilia. Her own demeanor should be alike gen- 
tle, unassuming, persuasive, yet dignified, so 
that her actions may assist and uphold her hus- 
band's doctrines more than her language. You 
iave but to follow the principles of Christianity 
mud the dictates of your own heart, my Emme- 
9ine, and your duty will be done, almost uncon- 
'Soieusly to yourself." 

The only drawback to Emm^line's happiness 
was, that Lord and Lady St. Eval were obliged' 
to leave England ere her marriage could be 
■solemnized, the health of the latter prohibiting 
•farther delay. They did not expect to be ab- 
.'sent much more than a twelvemonth, and the 
earl, laughingly, told Emmeline, if she would 
'defer her wedding till then, he would promise to 
'be present ; to that, however, none of the parties 
concerned seemed inclined to consent, and St. 
Eval owned he would much rather on his return, 
:see her comfortably settled at the Vicarage, 
■where preparations were rapidly advancing. 
.'Percy, liowever, promised to defer his intended 
tour till hid favorite sister should be Myrvin's 
bride, and Edward', on leaving to join his ship, 
declared, if wind and tide were not very con- 
trary, he, too, wovlld take a run down and dance 
at her wedding. 

A short time after the departure of the earl 
end countess, and Edward, Ellen received from 
the hand of her cousin Herbert,^ letter, which 
tfor the moment caused her some emotion. She 



felt his eyes were fixed upon her with a pecu- 
liar expression, and shrinking from them, she 
was hastehing to her own room to answer the 
letter there!, when Herbert called after her, 

"Do not run away from me, Nelly; whatever 
be your answer, I am to be the bearer." 

Returning iniitantly, she asked, with cheek 
suddenly paled and' lip compressed, "Are you 
then aware of the contents of this letter, Her- 
bert ? are jrou in Captain Cameron's confi- 
dence?" 

" To both demands I am happy enough -to 
answer yes, Ellen," he replied, smiling, archly. 
"Captain Catqeron has made me his father 
confessor, and in ret»irn, I have promised to uss 
all my influence in his fayor, to tell yon what 
his letter may perhaps have but incoherently 
expres.sed : that he loves yon, Ellen, devotedly, 
faithfully ; that he feels life without you, how. 
ever brilliant in appearance, will be a blank. 
I promised him I would play the lover well, 
and indeed, my dear cousin, his affection and 
esteem for you do not admit a single doubt." ^ 

"I am sorry for it," said Ellen, calmly; 
" very sorry, as it is not in my power to return 
those feelings, and consequently I am compel, 
led to give nira pain. I am grateful, very grate- 
ful for the high opinion, the kind feelings, his 
letter expresses toward me. I shall never 
cease to respect and value him as a friend, bot 
more I can not give." 

" Nay, Ellen, take time to consider of his 
ofi'er ; do not refuse him at once thus decidedly. 
You say you respect him. I know you admire 
his conduct, both as a son and brother, and as a 
man. What objections are there so great. as to 
call for this decided and instant refusal ?" 

" Simply because, as a husband, I can never 
love him.'' 

" Never is a long day, Ellen. Youtsorely 
have not so much romance in your composition 
as to refuse a young man possessing every vir- 
tue which can make a woman happy, merely 
because he does not excite any very violent 
passion ?■ Do you not know there are some dis- 
positions which never love to the full extent of 
the word, and yet are perhaps happier in the 
marriage state than those who do ? Now you 
may be one of these, Ellen." 

"It may be so," she said, still calmly, though 
a deep flush stained her cheek. Herbert had 
spoken playfully, but there was that in his words 
which, to a heart seared as was hers, was pro- 
ductive of intense suffering. 

" It may be so perhaps ; I shall never meet 
one to love, as I believe a husband ought to be 
loved, yet that would not satisfy my conscience 
for accepting Walter. 1 trust I am not roman- 
tic, Herbert, but I will say, that the vow to love, 
honor, and obey, to think duly of him, demands 
something more than the mere cold esteem 
which some may deem sufficient for happiness. 
Walter is an estimable young man, one who 
will make any woman happy, and deeply indeed 
I regret that he has chosen one who can only 
return his warm, devoted afi'ection with the 
comparatively chilling sentiments of friendship 
and esteem. I would not do his kind heart so 
much wrong as to accept him." 

" But take time, Ellen ; give him some hope. 
You can urge no objections against him, and 
his family are dear to you. He has told me 
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that from his childhood be loved yon, that your 
remembrance never left him, and when again 
he met you, his lanciful visions became a beau- 
tiful and palpable reality ; give him, at least, 
some time for hope. It is impossible, with a 
heart disengaged as yours, to associate inti- 
mately with him and not love him." 

" A- heart disengaged as mine J how know 
you that, Herbert?" said his cousin, with a 
smile, which would , have deceived the most 
penetrating eye. " Are you not presuming too 
far in your inspection of my heart,, seeking, in 
rather a roundabout way, to obtain my entire 
confidence ?" • . 

" No, dearest Ellen, I speak and feel in this 
business, but as Edward would, were he in my 
place ; your happiness is as dear to me as it is 
to him. We have for very many years been to 
each other as a brother and sister, and, believe 
me, in urging your acceptance of this good 
young man, I seek but your welfare alone." 

" I believe you, my dear cousin," replied 
Ellen, frankly, holding out her hand, which 
Herbert warmly pressed. " But indeed, in this 
instance, you are deceived. An union with 
Walter Cameron would not form my happiness, 
worthy as he is — suitable as the world would 
deem such a match in all respects j and sorry 
as 1 am to inflict pain and disappointment on 
the companion of my childhood, as also, I fear, 
on his kind mother, I can not be his wife." 

" And if your affections be already engaged, 
.far be it from me to urge you farther ; but — " 

" I said not that they were, Herbert," inter- 
rupted Ellen, steadily fixing, as she spoke, her 
large eyes unshrinkingly on her cousin's face. 
Herbert felt fairly puzzled, he could not read 
her heart ; he would have aske'd her confidence, 
he would have promised to do all in his power 
to forward her happiness, but there was some- 
thing around her that, while it called forth his 
almost unconscious respect, entirely checked 
all farther question. He did not fancy that she 
loved another, and yet why this determined re- 
jection of a -young man whom he knew she 
esteemed ? 

" I am only grieving yon by continuing the 
subject," he said ; " and therefore grant me 
jour forgiveness, dearest Ellen, and your final 
answer to Cameron, and it shall be resumed no 
more." 

"I have nothing to forgive, Herbert," replied 
Ellen, somewhat mournfully. 

She sat a« few minutes longer, in saddened 
thought, gazing on the open letter, and then 
quitted the room and sought her own. She 
softly closed the door, secured it, and then sink- 
ing on a low seat beside her conch, buried her 
pale face in her hands, and for a few minutes 
remained overwhelmed by tha". ntensity of se- 
cret and tearless suffering. It was called forth 
afresh by this interview with her cousin : to 
hear bis lips plead thus eloquently the cause of 
another ; to hear him say that perhaps she was 
one of those who would never love to its full 
extent. When her young heart felt bursting be- 
neath the load of deep affection pressing there, 
6ne sweet alone mingled in that cup of bitter- 
ness, Herbert guessed not, suspected not the 
truth. She had succeeded well in concealing 
the anguish called forth by unrequited love, and 
she would struggle on. 



" Never, never shall it be known that I have 
given this rebellions heart to one who seeks it 
not. No, no, that tale shall live and die with 
me ; no one shall know how low I have fallen. 
Poor Walter ! be will think I can not feel for 
his unreturned affection, when I know too well 
its pang } and why should I not be happy with 
him, why, live on in lingering wretchedness, 
when, perhaps as a wife, new duties might rouse 
me from this lethargy? Away from Herbert I 
might .forget— be reconciled: but swear to love 
Walter when I have no love to give — return his 
affection by indifference — oh, no, no, I will not 
be so guilty." 

Ellen again hid her eyes in her hands, and 
thought long and painfully. Pride urged her t» 
accept young Cameron, but every better feel- 
ing revolted Tro^n it. She started from that pos- 
ture, of despondency, and, with a bursting heart, 
answered Walter's eloquent appeal. Kindness 
breathed in every line she wrote — regard for hix 
welfare — esteem for bis character ; but she calm- 
ly yet decidedly rejected his addresses. She was 
.grieved, she said, most deeply grieved, that any 
thing in her manner toward him had encouraged 
his hopes. She had acted but as she felt, look- 
ing on the companion of her early childhood, ths 
son of her father's and her own kind friend, as a 
brother and a friend, in which light she hoped 
he would ever permit her to regard him. Hops 
found no resting-place in her letter, but it breathed 
such true and gentle sympathy and kindness, that 
Walter could -not but feel soothed, even in the 
midst of disappointment. Ellen paused ere she 
sealed her letter ; she could not bear to act, even 
in this matter, without confiding in her aunt ; that 
Captain Cameron bad proposed and been reject- 
ed, she felt assured, report would soon convey to 
her ears. Why not then' seek her herself? The 
task of writing had calmed her heart. Taking, 
therefore, Walter's letter and her own, she re- 
paired to her aunt's dressing-room, and fortu- 
nately found her alone. Mrs. Hamilton looked 
earnestly at her as she entered, but she made 
no observation till, in compliance with Ellen's 
request, she penised the letters offered to her. 

" Have you reflected sufficiently on your de- 
cision, my Ellen?" she said, after thanking her 
for the confidence she reposed in her. " Have 
you thought well on the estimable charsuster of 
this young man ? Far be it from me to urge 
or persuade you in such an important matter as 
marriage, but you have not, I trust, answered 
this letter on the impulse of the moment?" 

" No, aunt, I have not, indeed. Herbert has 
been most eunestly pleading Captain Cameron's 
cause, and I have thought on all he has said, 
and the little I can bring forward to combat it, 
but still I have refused him, because as a hus- 
band I can never love him. I honor all his good 
qualities. I can not remember one fault or fail- 
ing in his character, which might render a wife 
unhappy. I grieve for his disappointment, bat 
I should not think I was doing either him or 
myself justice, to accept him merely on these 
considerations. Herbert, I know, considers rae 
romantic, and perhaps unkind toward his friend ; 
but painful as such an idea is, I can not act 
otherwise than I have done." 

" Do not let that idea, then, continue to give 
you pain, ray dear girl; your manner toward 
Walter has never expressed more than kindness 
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and friendly regard. If I had seen any thing 
like encouragement to him on your part, do you 
not think I should have called you to account 
long ago?" she added, with a smile, as Ellen, 
much relieved, kissed her in silenjse. " Our 
young folks have, I know sometimes in sport, 
allied your name with his, but I have generally 
checked them. Walter I certainly did fancy 
admired you, but I did not imagine the feeling 
so decided as it has proved. I will not blame 
your decision, ihoiigh perhaps -it may not be a 
very wise one. Marriag» is too serious a thing 
to be entered upon lightly, and if you can not 
love Walter as a husband, why, you are quite 
Tight not to accept bim. I am not so eager to 

• part with my Ellen as to advise her marrying, 
whether she likes 'it or not. I shall soon have 
only you to pheer my old age, you know. Do 
not look So pained tmd sad, love ; it is not thus 
young ladies in general refuse, an offer. Go and 
give your letter to Herbert ; tell Wm it has my 
unqualified approval, and then return to me. X 
marked some beautiful passages in one of our 
iavorite authors the other day, and yon shall 

>: read them to me. Now run away, and come 

-back quickly." 

Ellen obeyed gladly and gratefully, and was 
enabled playfully to return the smile with which 
Herbert received her letter and his mother's 
message. Mrs. Hamilton felt more and more 

• convinced that her suspicions were correct, and 
that her niece's affections were unhappily en- 
gaged^ She thought again and again'<who could 
be their olyeet, and still she fancied it was Ar- 
thur Myrvin. She scarcely knew why herself, 
except from Ellen's agitation the night of his 
arrival at Oakvi'ood, and engagement with Em- 
meline. That Herbert was the object, was to 
her so improbable, that the idea never crossed 
her'mind. They had lived so long as brother 
and sister; they had from their earliest child- 
hood so intimately associated with each other ; 
Ellen and Edward were to her so like her own 
children, that not once did she imagine Ellen 
loved her cousin. She watched her closely, and 
she was more and more convinced that she had 
something to conceal. She was certain her de- 
cided rejection of Walter proceeded from her 
affections being already engaged, which bad 
also blinded her to his attentions; and she was 
convinced also that Ellen loved in vain, and, 
therefore, though she longed to console and 
soothe her, she resolved not to speak to her on 
the subject, and wring from her a secret which, 
when once betrayed, though revealed to her 
alone, might be still more painful to endure. 
Mrs. Hamilton's manner was so kind, so sooth- 
ing, so calculated to support and strengthen, 
that Ellen more than once wondered whether 
her aunt had indeed discovered her secret; but 
she could not speak of it. She could not even 
to the being she loved best on earth, with the 
exception of one, thus lay bare her aching heart. 
Often and often she longed to throw herself in 
the arms of her aunt and weep, but she con- 
trolled the impulse, and bore on in silence and 
outward cheerfulness; strengthened in her ef- 
forts by the conviction that Herbert knew not, 
imagined not the truth. _ ^ 

■ Young Cameron was grieved and disappoint- 
ed; for his love for Ellen was indeed sincere, 
tiat he could not mistake her letter ; he saw 



there was no hope ; her expressions of friend- 
ship and kindness were soothing and gratifying ; 
they prevented all bitterness of feeling, and he 
deterrnined to preserve the friendship and broth- 
erly regard which she so frankly proffered. 

Mrs. Cameron was at first somewhat hnrt at 
Ellen's decided rejection of her son, but she 
could not long retain any emotion of coolness 
toward her ; she could not resist the afFection- 
ate manner of Ellen, and all was soon as usual 
between them. A visit with Percy to Castle 
Malvern, at Lord Louis's earnest entreaty, to 
Walter Was an agreeable change, though it had 
at first been a struggle to rouse himself sufE- 
oiently. There the character and conversation 
of Lady Florence Lyle, to his excited fancy, so 
much resembled Ellen's, that Jinconsoiously he 
felt soothed'and happy. From Castle Malvern, 
he joined his regiment with Lord Louis, who 
had received a commission in the same Iroop, 
and by the time Captain Cameron returned to 
Oakwood, he could associate with Ellen as a 
friend and a brother. Above a year, it is true, 
elapsed before that time, and in that period events 
had occurred at Oakwood, as unexpected as they 
were mournful — but we will not anticipate. 

Soon after Lord and Lady St. Eval's depart- 
ure for Italy, Mr. Grahame, despite the fin- 
treaties of his friends, even the silent eloquence 
of Lilla's appealing eyes, put his resolution into 
force, and retired to Wales. He had paid to 
the last farthing all his misguided son's honora- 
ble and dishonorable debts ; and this proceeding, 
as might be expected, left him so reduced in 
fortune as to demand the greatest economy to 
live with any comfort. To such an evil Grahame 
seemed insensible; his only wish was to escape 
from the eye and tongue of the world. A mis- 
taken view with regard to his child also-urged 
him on. Why should he expose her to the at- 
tentions of the young noblemen so constantly 
visiting at Mr. Hamilton's house, when, he feh 
assured, however eagerly his alliance would once 
have been courted, now not one would unite 
himself to the sister of a publicly disgraced and 
privately dishonored man? No, it was better 
ibr her to be far away ; and though her mild 
submission to his wishes, notwithstanding the 
pain he knew it was to part from her friends at 
Oakwood, rendered her dearer to him than ever, 
still he wavered not in his resolution. The en- 
treaties of Arthur Myrvin, Emmeline, and Ellen 
did, however, succeed in persuading him to fix 
his place of retirement at LlangwiTlan, so that 
all connection would not be so completely broken 
between them, as were he to seek some more 
distant part of the country. Llangwillan, Arthur 
urged, was scarcely kjiown to the world at large, 
but it was to them, and they might hope some- 
times to see them ; for he, Emmeline, and Ellen 
would often visit his father. Grahame consent- 
ed, to the great joy of his child, who felt more 
than himself the fore? of Myrvin's arguments. 

" Mr. Myrvin is such a dear, good, old man, 
you can not fail to love him, Lilla," Ellen said, 
soothingly, as the day of parting neared. " You 
must asic him to. show you the little cottage 
where the first eight weeks of my residence in 
England were passed, and make friends with the 
old widow and her daughter for my sake; you 
will find them willing enough to talk about us 
and my poor mother, if yod once speak on the 
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subject. And my mothers grave, dear Lilla, 
you will visit that sometimes, will you not 1 and 
not permit a weed to mingle with the flowers 
Arthur planted around itafter we left, to distin- 
guish it, he said, from every other grave. It 
shall be your charge, dearest Lilla;, and Edward 
and I will thank you for it; he never goes to 
Llangwillan without passing an hour of each day 
by that little humble mound." 

"Edward; does he ever come to Llangwil. 
Ian 7" Lilla suddenly asked, her tears checked, 
and every feature expressive of such animated 
hope, that Ellen looked at her for a moment in 
astonishment, and then smilingly answered in 
the affirmative. Lilla clasped her hands in sud- 
den joy, and then, as if ashamed, hid her face, 
burning with blushes, on Ellen's hand. Her 
companion stooped down to kiss her brow, and 
continued talking of her brother for some time 
longer. 

From that day Ellen observed Lilla regained 
her usual animation, her eye sparkled, and her 
cheek often Unshed, as if from some secret 
thought ; her spirits only fell at the hour of part- 
ing, and Ellen felt assured they would quickly 
rise again, and the first packet she.recelved from 
Llangwillan confirmed the supposition. Mrs. 
Hamilton was surprised, but J^llen was not. 

Preparations were now actively making for 
Herbert's visit to France^' thence to bring home 
his betrothed. His father and Percy had both 
resolved on accompanying him, and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton and Emmeline and Arthur anxiously antici- 
pated the return of their long-absent friends. 

A longer time than usual had elapsed between 
Mary's letters, and Herbert's anxiety was be- 
coming more and more intense. Two or three 
of his letters had remained unanswered ; there 
were no tidings of either herself or her mother. 
St. Eval had determined on not visiting Paris till 
his return from Switzerland, as his solicitude to 
arrive at his journey's end^ and commence the 
prescribed remedies for Caroline would, he was 
quite sure, destroy all his pleasure. In vain his 
wife laughed at bis hurry and his fears ; much 
as he wished to see Mary, he was determined, 
and Caroline no farther opposed him. Through 
them, then, Herbert could receive no tidings; 
he had not heard since that event, which he be- 
lieved would have been as mncb joy to Mary as 
td himself — his ordination. He struggled with 
bis own anxiety that the intervening obstacles 
to his journey should not deprive him of serenity 
and trust, but the inward fever was ravaging 
within. Only one short week, and then he de- 
parted ; ere. however, that time came, he re- 
ceived a letter, and with a sickening feelifig of 
indefinable dread recognized the handwriting of 
his Mary. He left the breakfast-parlor to peruse 
it alone, and it was long before he returned to 
his family. They felt anxious, they knew not 
why; even Arthur and Emmeline were silent, 
and the ever-restless Percy remained leaning 
over a newspaper, as if determined not to move 
till his brother returned. A similar feeling ap- 
peared to detain his father, who did not seek the 
library as usual. Ellen appeared earnestly en- 
gaged in some communications from Lady Flor- 
ence Lyie, and Mrs. Hamilton was perusing a 
letter from Caroline, which the same post had 
brought. 

With a sudden spring Percy started from his 



; seat, exclaiming, in a tone that betrayed uncon- 
scionsly much internal anxiety, 

"Wnafin the world is Herbert about? He 
can not have gotie out without bringing us some 
intelligence. Robert, 'has Mr. Herbert gone 
out?" he called loudly to the servant, who was 
passing the open window. 

" No, sir," was the reply ; " he is still in his 
room." j 

'^Then there will I seek him," be added, im- 
petuously ; but he was prevented by the entrance 
of Herbert himself, and Percy started from him 
in astonishment and alarm. 

There was not a particle of color on his cheek 
or lips ; his eyes burned as with fever, and hi^ 
lips quivered as in sonie unutterable anguish. 

".Read," he said, in a voice so hoarse and 
unnatural, it startled even more than his ap- 
pearance, and he placed the letter in his fathers 
hand. "Father, read, and tell them all — I can 
not. It is over I" He continued, sinking on a, 
stool at his mother's feet, and laying his aching 
head on her lap. "My beautiful dream is over, 
and what is the waking? wretchedness, unut- 
terable wretchedness ! My God, my God, Thy 
hand^is heavy upon me, yet I would suhmit.T 
He clasped his mother's hands convulsively in 
his,, he drooped his head upon them, and his 
slight frame shook beneath the agony, which for 
hours he had been struggling to subdue. Mrs. 
Hamilton clasped him to her bosom ; she endeav- 
ored to speak words of hope and comfort. 

Silence deep and solemn fell over that little 
party ; it -was so fearfuj to see Herbert thus; — 
the gentle, the self-controlled, the exalted Her- 
bert thus bowed down even to the earth, he, 
whose mind ever seemed raised above this world ; 
he, who to his family was ever a being of a' 
brighter, holier sphere. If he bent thus beneath 
the pressure of earthly sorrow, what must that 
sorrow be ? His family knew the depth of feel- 
ing existing in his breast, which the world around 
them never could' suspect, and they looked on 
him and trembled. Myrvin raised him from the 
arms of his mother, and bore him to the nearest 
couch, and Mrs. Hamilton wiped from his damp 
brow the startling dew. Tears of alarm and 
sympathy were streaming from the eyes of Em- 
meline, and Myrvin resigned his post to Percy, 
to comfort her. But Ellen wept not; pale as 
Herbert, her features expressed sufiering almost 
as keen as his, and yet she dared not do as her 
heart desired, fly to his side and speak the words 
that love dictated. What was her voice to him ? 
she had no power to soothe. 

Deep and varied emotions passed rapidly over 
Mr. Hamilton's countenance as he read the 
letter which had caused this misery. Percy 
could trace upon his features pity, sorrow, scorn, 

I indignation, almost loathing, follow one another 

; rapidly and powerfully, and even more violently 
did those emotions agitate him when the truth, 

I was known. 

"It was an old tale, and often told, but that 
took not from its bitterness," Mary wrote, from 
a bed of sufleriog such, as she had never befbiK 

' endured; for weeks she had been insensible to 
thought or action, but she bad resolved no one 
hut herself should inform her Herbert of all that 
had transpired, no hand but her own should trace 

] her despairing words. They had lived, as we 
know, calmly at Paris, so peaceably, that Mrs. 
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Greville had indulged in brighter hopes for the 
future than had ever before engrossed her. Mr. 
Greville spent mupii of his time from home, ac- 
companying, however, his wife and daughter to 
their evening amusements, and always remained 
present vvhen they received company in return. 
They lived in a style of more lavish expenditure 
than Mrs. Greville at all approved of. . Her 
husband, however, only laughed good-huiiiored- 
ly whenever she ventured to remonstrate, and 
told her not to trouble herself or Mary about 
such things'; they had enough, and he woiild 
take care that sufficiency should not fail. A dim 
foreboding crossed Mrs. Greville's mind at these 
words ; but her husband's manner, though care- 
less, preventing all further expostulation, she 
was compelled to suppress,' if she could not con- 
quer her anxiety. At length, the storm that 
Mary ha^ long felt was brooding in this unnat- 
nral calm, burst over her, ana opened Mrs. 
Greville's eyes at once. 

Among their most constant but least wel- 
come visitors was a Monsieur Bupont, a man 
of polished manners certainly, the superficial 
polish of the Frenchman, but of no other attrac- 
tion, and even in that there was something 
about him to Mary particularly repulsive. He 
liad seen some threescore years ; his counte- 
nance, in general inexpr^sive, at times betrayed 
that strong and evil passions were working at 
his heart. He was said to be very rich, though 
some reports bad gone about that his fortune 
had all been amassed by gambling, in no very 
honorable manner. With this man Mr. Gre- 
ville was continually associated ; they were 
seldom seen apart, and being thus the favorite 
of the master, he was constantly at the house. 
To Mrs. Greville as to Mary he was an object 
of indefinable yet strong aversion, and willingly 
would they have always denied themselves, and 
thus escaped his odious presence. Once they 
had done so, but the storm of fury that burst 
from Mr. Greville intimidated both ; they felt 
some little concession on their parts was de- 
manded to preserve peace, and Monsieur Du- 
pont continued his visits. 

To this man, publicly known as unprincipled, 
selfish, incapable of one exalted or generous 
feeling, Greville had sworn to give his gentle 
and unoffending child; this man he sternly 
commanded Mary to receive as her husband, 
and prepare herself for her marriage within a 
month. 

As if a thunderbolt had fallen, Mary and her 
mother listened to these terrible words, and 
scarcely had the latter sufficient courage to in- 
form her unpitying husband of their child's en- 
gagement with Herbert Hamilton. For Mary's 
sake, she struggled and spoke, bat her fears 
were not without foundation. A horrid impre- 
cation on Mr. Hamilton and bis family burst in- 
stantly from the lips of the now infuriated Gre- 
ville ; he had chosen for many years to fancy 
himself deeply injured by that gentleman, anti, 
with an oath too fearful to be written, he sol- 
emnly swore that Mary should never be the 
wife of Herbert; he would rather see her dead. 
Loader and loude;r grew his passion, but Mrs. 
Greville heard him not. Mary had dropped as 
if lifeless at his feet. She had sprung up as if 
fo arrest the imprecation on her father's lips, 
but when his dreadful oath reached her ears, 



her senses happily forsook her, and it was long, 
very long, before she woke to consciousness and 
thought. Mrs. Greville hung in agony over 
the couch of her unhappy child ; scarcely could 
she pray or wish for her recovery, for she knew 
I there was no hope.,- Her husband had let fall 
hints of being so deeply pledged to Dupont, that 
I his liberty or perhaps his life depended on bis 
I union with Mary, and could she wish her child. 
; to livAto be the wife of such a man ? yet could 
she see her die ? What pen can describe the 
anguish of that fond mother, as for weeks she 
vikiotltd and teni^^d her senseless child, or the 
conteildino; feelings that wrung her heart when 
Mary 'woke again to consciousness and misery, 
and asked her, in a voice almost inarticulate 
from weakness, what had happened — why she 
was thus? Truth gradually broke upon her 
mind, and Mary too soon remembered all. The 
physician said she was recovering, that she 
would quickly be enabled to leave her bed and 
go about as usual.' Greville swore he would no 
longer be pi'evented seeing her, and Mary made 
no opposition to his entrance. Calmly and 
passively she heard all he had to say ; what htf 
told her then she did not repeat in writing to 
Herbert. She merely said that she had im- 
plored him to wait till her health was a little 
more restored ; not to force her to become the 
wife of Dupont, till she could stand without 
support beside the altar, and he had consented. 
" Be comforted, men, my beloved Herbert," 
she wrote, as she concluded this brief tale of 
suffering. " They buoy me up with hopes that 
in a very few months I shall be as well as ever I 
was. I smile, for I know the blight has fallen, 
and I shall never stand beside an earthly altar ; 
all I pray is, that death may not linger till my 
father's patience be exhausted, and he vent on 
my poor mother all the reproaches which my 
lingering illness will, I know, call forth. Ob, 
my belovea Herbert, there are moments when 
I think the bitterness of death is passed, whcii I 
am so calm, so happy, 1 feel as if I had already 
reached the confines of my blissful, my eternal 
home; but this is not always granted me. 
There are times when I can think only on the 
happiness I had once hoped to share with you, 
when heaven itself seemed dimmed by the 
blessedness I had anticipated on earth. Her- 
bert, I shall never be another's wif«, and it will 
not be misery to think of me in heaven. Oh, 
no, we shall meet there soon, very soon, never, 
never more to part. Why does my pen linger? 
Alas ! it can not trace the word farewell. Yet 
why does it so weakly shrink ? 'tis but for a 
brief space, and we shall meet where that word 
is never heard, where sorrow and sighing shall 
be no more. Farewell, then, my beloved Her- 
bert, beloved faithfully, unchangeably in death 
as you have been in life. I know my last prayer 
to you is granted ere even it is spoken : you 
will protect and think of my poor mother ; you 
will not permit her to droop and die of a broken 
heart, with no kind voice to soothe and cheer. 
I feel she will in lime be happy ; and oh, the 
unutterable comfort of that confiding trust, 
Once more, and for the last time, farewell, my 
beloved ; think only that your Mary is in heav- 
en, that her spirit, redeemed and blessed, waits 
for thee near the Saviour's throne, and be com- 
forted. We shall meet again," 
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No sound broke the stillness when that sad 
letter had been perused. Mr. Hamilton had 
bowed bis head upon his hands, for he could not 
speak of comfort; the long years of domestic 
bliss which had been his portion, made him feel 
bitterly the trial which the heart of bis son was 
doomed to endure. And how was he to aid? 
Could he seek Greville, and condescend to use 
persuasions, arguments to force from him his 
consent ? With clenched hand and knitted brow 
Percy stood, his thought^ forcibly drawn from 
the sufferers by the bitter indignation he felt 
toward the heartless, cruel man who had occa- 
sioned all. Mrs. Hamilton could think only of 
her son, of Mary, whom she had so long loved 
as her own chiW, and the longing to behold hei: 
once again, to speak the words of soothing and 
of love, with which her heart felt bursting. 
Emraeline could only weep, that such should be 
the fate of one whom from her childhood she 
had loved, and whom she had lately anticipated 
with so much delight receiving as a sister. For 
aome minutes Ellen sat in deep and painful 
thought, then starting up, she flew to the side 
of her uncle, and clasping his hand, entreated, 

" Go to Paris, my dear uncle ; go yourself, 
and see this relentless man ; speak with hini, 
know why he has commanded Mary to receive 
this Dupont as her husband; perhaps you may 
render Herbert's claims as valuable in his eyes. 
He has no cause of strife with you ; he will hear 
you, I know he will; his fury was called forth 
because he thought Herbert stood in the way of 
his wishes. Prove to him the happiness, the 
life of his child, of yours, depend on their union. 
He can not, he will not refuse to hear you. Oh, 
do not hesitate, go to him, my dear uncle ; all 
may not be so desperate as at this distance we 
(may fancy." 

" My lather may as well plead to the hard 
flint as to Alfred Greville's feelings," muttered 
Percy. "Ellen, you know not what you ask; 
would you have my father debase himself to a 
wretch like that ?" 

" 'Tis Mr. Greville who will be debased, and 
not my uncle, Percy. The world might think 
bim humbled to plead to such a man, but they 
would think falsely; he is raised above the 
cringing crowd, who, from false pride, would 
condemn the child of virtue to misery and death, 
because they would not bear with the vices of 
the parent. Were Mary, were Mrs. Greville in 
any point otherwise than they are, I would not 
thus plead, for there would be no necessity. 
She could not be so dear to Herbert. I do not 
«sk my uncle to humble himself; I ask him but 
to reason with Mr. Greville, to convince him of 
his error." 

"What says my Herbert?" demanded Mr. 
Hamilton, gazing with astonishment on his niece's 
animated features, and almost wondering at her 
imwonted eloquence. 

" That she has spoken well, and may God in 
Heaven bless her for the thought I" exclaimed 
Herbert, who bad roused himself to listen to her 
earnest words, and now, ,with sudden energy, 
sprung up. "Father, let us go. Ellen has 
spoken justly ; he, will listen to you, he will not 
hear my entreaties unmoved. I have never of- 
fended him; he is, indeed, a harsh and cruel 
man, one whom I would gladly shun, but the 
father of Mary, Ob, let us seek him, for her 



sake we will plead; he will wake frpm his 
dream, he \vill know he has been in error. Ob, 
my father, let us go. She may yet be saved to 
live and bless me. 

He sunk back on the sofa, and burst into tears. 
Hope had suddenly sprung up from the dark 
void which had been in his heart. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton could not check that suddenly-excited hope, 
but she did not shaie it, for she felt it came but 
to deceive. She whispered gentle and consoling' 
words, she spoke of comfort that she could not- 
feel. But once his energies aroused, they did 
not fail him. To go instantly to Paris, to seek 
Mr. Greville, and plead his own cause, aided by 
his father's influence, acknowledge he had been 
wrong in not asking his consent before; such; 
thoughts now alone occupied hismind, and Mr. 
Hamilton could not check them, though, even as 
his wife, he shared not his son's sanguine ex-' 
pectations. That he had once possessed more 
influence than any one else over Mr. Greville he 
well knew ; but hie thought with Percy, the dis- 
like felt toward him originated from this, and. 
that it was more than probable he would remain 
firm in his refusal, to triumph over both himself 
and his son ; yet he could not hesitate to comply 
with Herbert sVishes. Ellen's suggestion had . 
roused him to exertion, and he shuold not ba 
permitted to sink back into despondency ; at least. 
they should meet. 

It would be dif&cult to define Ellen's feelings 
as she beheld her work, and marked the effect 
of her words upon her cousin. Not a particle 
of selfishness mingled in her feelings, but that 
deep pang was yet unconquered. Herbert's 
manner to her was even kinder, more afiectionate 
than usual, during the few days that intervened 
ere they parted, as if he felt that she had drawn 
aside the dark vail of impenetrable gloom, and 
summoned hope to rise again; and could she 
see or feel this unmoved ? Still was she calm 
and tranquil, and she would speak of Mary and 
of brighter hopes, and no emotion was betrayed 
in her pale cheek or in that tearless eye. 

Percy accompanied bis father and brother. 
They traveled rapidly, and a favorable voyage 
enabled them to reach Paris in a shorter time 
than usual. Mr. Hamilton had insisted on seek- 
ing Mr. Greville's mansion at first alone, and 
Percy controlled his own feelings. To calm the 
strong emotion, the deep anxiety, that now hs 
was indeed in the same city as his Mary, almost 
overpowered Herbert ; the struggle for compos- 
ure, for resignation to whatever might be the 
will of his God, was too powerful for his exhaust- 
ed strength. Sleep had only visited him ly, 
snatches, short and troubled, since he had re- 
ceived Mary's letter j the long interval whicfc, 
elapsed ere Mr. Hamilton returned wa.s product- 
ive of even keener suffering than, be had yet en- 
dured. Hope had sunk powerless before anx- 
iety ; the strength of mind which had borne him 
up so long was giving way beneath the exhaus- 
tion of bodily powers, which Percy saw with 
alarm and sorrow ; his eyes had lost their lus-. 
ter, and were becoming dim and haggard ; more 
than once he observed a slight shudder pass 
through his frame, and felt his words of cheerin* , 
and of comfort fell unheeded on his brother'! 
ear. At length Mr. Hamilton returned. 

" She lives, my son," were the first words he 
uttered, but his tone was not joyful ; " our bs- ; 
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loved and gentle Mary yet lives, and soon, very 
soon you shall meet, nottopart.on earth again." 

Herbert gazed wildly in his face, he clasped 
his hands convulsively, and then he bowed his 
head in a deep and fervent burst of thanksgiving. 

" And Greville," said Percy, impatiently, " has 
he so soon consented ? father, you have not de- 
scended to entreaties, and to such a man ?" 

"Percy, peace," said* his father, gravely. 
" With Mr. GVeville I have exchanged no words. 
Thank God, I isought not bis liouse with any 
hostile intention, with any irritation urging me 
against him. Percy, he is dead, and let his 
faults die with him." 

"Dead!" repeated the young man, shocked 
and astonished, and Herbert startedup. His 
lip quivered with the vain effort to ask an ex- 
planation. 

It was even so; that very morniiig GreVille 
had breathed his last, with all his sins upon his 
head, for no time had been allowed him either 
for i!«pentanoe or atonement. A few days after 
Mary had written to Herbert, her father had 
beeti brought home senseless, and dreadfully 
injured, by a fall from his horse. His constitu- 
tion, shattered by intemperance ^nd continued 
dissipation, was not proof against the fever that 
ensued ; delirium never left him. For five days 
Mri. Greville and Mary watched over his couch. 
His ravings were dreadful : he would speak of 
Bupont, at one time with imprecations ; at others, 
as if imploring him to forbear. He would en- 
trea.t his child to forgive him; and then, with 
fearful convulsions, appear stru^ling with the 
effort to drag her to the altar. Mary heard, and 
her' slight frame shook and withered each day 
faster than the last, but she moved not from her 
father's side. In vain Mrs. Greville watched 
for some returning consciousness, for some sign 
to say he died in peace. Alas ! there was none. 
He expired in convulsions ; and scarcely had his 
wife ahd child recovered the awful scene, when 
the entrance of the hated Dupont roused them 
to exertion. He came to claim Mary as his 
promised wife, or send them forth as beggars. 
The'house and all that it contained, even to their 
jewels, were his ; for Greville had died, owing 
him debts to an amount which even the sale of 
all they possessed could not entirely repay. He 
bad it in his power to arrest the burial of the 
scarcely cold corpse, to stain the name of the 
dead vf ith undying infamy ; and he vowed that 
he would use his power to its utmost extent, if 
Marv's consent were not instantly given. Four- 
arid-twenty hours he gave her to decide, and 
departed, leaving , inexpressible wretchedness 
behind hini; on the part of Mrs. Greville, and 
the calm stupor of exhaustion and despair per- 
vaidite Mary's every faculty. 

"My child, Shy child, it shall not be; you 
shalf riot be that heartless villain's wife'. I have 
health ; I can work, teach, do any thing to sup- 
port tJs, and why, -oh, why should you be thus 
s&oriiiced? Mary, Mary, you will live, my 
child, "to bless your desolate and wretched moth- 
«lr. jDh, my God, ray God, why hast thou thus 
forsa&en me? I have trusted m thee, and wilt 
thou now thus fail me ? To whom can I appeal 
— wliat friend have I near me ?" 

"Mothcii do not speak thus," exclaimed 
Mary,' roused from the lethargy of exhaustion 
by her mother's despairing words, and she flung 



herself on her knees beside her, and threw her 
arms around her. "Mother, my own mother, 
the God of the widow and the fatherless is still 
our friend ; He hath not forsaken us, though for 
a time his countenance is darkened toward usi 
Oh, he will have mercy ; He. will raise us np a 
friend — I feel, I know He will. He will relieve 
us. Let us but trust in him, mother ; let us not 
fail now. Oh, let us pray to Him, and He will 
answer." 

The eyes'of the good and gentle girl were 
lit up with sudden radiance. -Her pallid cheek 
was faintly flushed ; her whole countenance and 
tone expressed the enthusiasm, the holiness 
which had characterized her whole life. Mrs. 
Greville clasped her faded form convulsively to 
her aching busom, and, drooping her headj wept 
long and freely. 

'•Father,' I have sinned," she murmured; 
"oh, have mercy." 

An hour passed, and neither Mary nor her 
mother moved from that posture of affliction, 
yet of prayer. They heard not the sound of 
many voices below, nor a ra^pid footstep on tho 
stall's. The opening of the door aroused them, 
but Mary looked not up; she clung closer to 
her motnei*, for she feared to gaze again on 
Dupont. A wild exclamation of joy, of thanks- 
giving, bursting from Mrs. Greville's lips starts 
led her; for a moment she trembled, yet she 
could not be mistaken, that tone was joy. Slow- 
ly she looked on the intruder. Wildly she 
sprung up — she clasped her hands together. 

" My God, I ^lank thee, we are saved !" broke 
from her parched lips, and she sunk senseless at 
Mr. Hamilton's feet. 

' Emissaries of wickedness were not wanting 
to convey the intelligence very quickly to Du- 
pont's ear that Mrs. and Miss Greville had de- 
parted from the Rue Royale, under the protec- 
tion of an English gentleman, who had stationed 
two of his servants at their house to protect Mr, 
Greville's bodyHfom insult, and give him inform- 
ation of all that, took place during his absence. 
Furiously enraged, DUpont hastened to know the 
truth of these reports, and a scene of fierce alter- 
cation took pla:ce between him and Mr. Hamil- 
ton. The calm, steady firmness of his unex- 
pected opponent daunted Dupont as much as his 
cool, sarcastic bitterness galled him to the quick. 
The character of the man was known ; he was 
convinced he dared not bring down shame on 
the memory of Greville, without inculpating 
himself— rwithout irretrievably injuring his own 
character; and, however te might use that threat 
as his weapon to compel Mary's submission, Mr. 
Hamilton was perfectly easy on that head. Du- 
pont's cowardly nature very soon evinced itself. 
A few words from Mr. Hamilton convinced him 
that his true character had been penetrated, and 
dreading ejcposure, be changed his ground and his 
tone, acknowledged he had been too violent, but 
that his admiration for Miss Greville had beea 
the sole cause ; expressed deep sorrow for Mr. 
Greville's melancholy end, disavowed all inten- 
tion of preventing fbe interment of the body, and 
finally consented to liquidate all debts, save 
those which the sale of the hoqse and furniture 
might suffice to discharge. 

Scarcely could Mr. Hamilton command his 
indignation during this interview, or listen to 
Dupont's professions, excuses, defenses', and con- 
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cessions, without losing temper. He would not 
consent to be under any obligation; if M. Du- 
ppnt could prove that more was owing than that 
which he had consented to receive, it should be 
paid directly, but he should institute inquiries as 
to the legality of his claims, and carefully ex- 
amine all the papers of the deceased. 

" It was not at all necessary," Dapont replied. 
" The sum he demanded was due for debts of 
honor, which he had a slip of paper in Greville's 
own hand-writing to prove." 

Mr. Hamilton made no further reply, and they 
parted with nothing decided on either side, Du- 
pont only repeating his extreme distress at hav- 
ing caused Miss Greville so much unnecessary 
pain ; that, had he known she was engaged to 
another, he- would' never have /persisted in his 
suit, and deeply regretted he had been so de- 
ceived. 

Mr. Hamilton heard him with an unchanging 
countenance, and gravely and formally bowed 
*him out of the house.' He then placed his seal 
on the look of a small cabinet, which Mrs. Gre- 
Ville's one faithful English servant infortned him 
cdntained all his master's private papers, dis- 
missed the French domestics, and, charging the 
Englishmen to be careful in their watch that no 
strangers should be admitted, he hastened to im- 
part to his anxiously-expecting sons all the im- 
portant business he had transacted. 

Early, the following morning Mr. Hamilton 
received intelligence which very, much annoyed 
and startled him. Notwithstanding the vigilant 
watch of the three Englishmen stationed at Mr. 
Greville's house, the cabinet, which contained 
all his private papers, was gone. The men de- 
clared again and again no one could have en- 
tered the house without their knowledge, or re- 
moved such a thing as that withou^some noise. 
Mr. Hamilton went instantly with them to the 
hqjise ; how it had been taken he could not dis- 
cover, but it was so small that Mr. Hamilton 
felt it could easily have been r^oved ; and he 
had no doubt that Dupont had bribed one of the 
dismissed servants, who was well acquainted 
with every secret of the house, to purloin it for 
him ; and Dupont he instantly determined on 
charging with the atrCcious theft. Dupont, 
however, had decamped — he was nowhere to be 
found ; but he had desired an agent to receive 
from Mr. Hamilton's hands the payment of the 
debts he still claimed, and front this man it was 
endeavored by many questions to discover some 
traces of his employer, but all in vain. M. Du- 
pont had left Paris, he said, the previous evening. 

Mr. Hamilton was not 'satisfied, and, conse- 
quently, seeking an able solicitor, put the afiair 
into his hands, and desired that he would use 
every means in his power to obtain the restora- 
tion of the papers. That Dupont had it in bis 
power further to injure the widow and child of 
the deceased he did not believe; he rather 
thought that his extreme desire to obtain them 
propetded from a rfbnsciousness that they be- 
trayed some of his own evil deeds, yet he could 
not feel easy till they were either regained, or 
ho knew that they were destroyed. Mrs. Gre- 
ville earnestly wished their recovery, for she 
feared they tnight, through the similarity .of 
names, bring some evil on hf r son, toward whom 
her fond heart yet painfully yearned, though 
years had passed since she had seen, and many 



weary months since she had heard of him. Her 
fears on this head rendered both JNIr. Hamilton 
and Percy stiH more active in their proceedings, 
and both determined on remaining at Paris even 
after Herbert and Mrs. Greville, with Mary, 
had left for England. 

And what did Herbert feel as ho looked on 
the fearful change in her he loved ? Not yet did 
he think that she must die; that beaming eye, 
that radiant cheek, that soft, sweet smile — oh, 
could such things tell of death to him vfho 
loved ? He held her to his heart, and only knew 
that he was blessed. 

And Mary, she was happy ; the past seemed 
as a dim and troubled vision ; the smile of him 
she loved was ever near her, his low, sweet voice 
was sounding in her ear. A calm had stolen 
over her — a holy, soothing calm. She did not 
speak her thoughts to Herbert, for she saw that 
he still hoped on ; they were together, and the 
present was eno'i^gh. But silently she prayed 
that his mind might be so prepared, so Chas- 
"tened, that when his eyes were opened, the 
truth might not be sa terrible to bear. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was indeed a day of faappiuess that beheld 
the arrival of Mrs. Greville and Maiy at Oak- 
wood, unalloyed to them, but not eo, alas! to. 
those who received them. Mrs. Hamilton press- 
ed the faded form of Mary to her heart, she kissed 
her repeatedly, but it was long before she could 
speak the words of greeting ; she looked on her 
son, and tears rose so thick and fast, she was com- 
pelled to turn away to hide them. Ellen alone 
retained her calmness. In the fond embrace 
that had passed between her and Mary, it is true 
her lip had quivered and her cheek had paled, 
but her agitation passed unnoticed. 

" It was ker voice; my Mary, that roused me 
to exertion, it was her rbpresentations that bade 
me not despair," whispered Herbert, as he hung 
over Mary's couch that evening, and perceived 
Ellen busily employed in arranging her pillows. 
"When, overwhelmed by the deep misery occa- 
sioned by your letter, I had no power to act, it was 
her ready thought that dictated to my fether the 
course he so successfully pursued." Mary press- 
ed the hand of Ellen within both her own, and 
looked up: gratefully in her face. A faint smile 
played round the orphan's lips, but she made no 
observation in reply. ^ 

A very few weeks elapsed before tl#,dreaded 
truth forced itself upon the minds of alf'even on 
her mother, that Mary was sinking, surely sink- 
ing ; there was no longer hope. Devotedly as her 
friends loved her, they could not sorrow ; before 
her they could not weep. She was spared all 
bodily suffering save that proceeding from de- 
bility so extreme she could not walk across the 
room without assistance. No pain distorted the 
expression of her teatures, which, in this hour of 
approaching death, looked -more lovely than they 
had ever seemed before; her soft blue eye beam- 
ed at times with- a • celestial light, and her fair 
hair shaded a brow, -and cheek so transparent, 
every blue vein could be clearly seen. One 
thought alone gave her paiu; her Herbert, she 
felt, was still unprepared. 

He was speaking cue day of the future, antici- 
pating the time when the Rectory would receive 
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, her as its gentle mistress, and of the many things 
which ocoapiSd his thoughts for the furtherance 
of her comfoi-t, When Mary laid her hand gently 
on his arm, and, with a smile of peculiar sweet- 
ness, said, 

" Do not think any more of such things, my 
beloved; the mansion which will behold^ our 
blessed union is already furnished and prepared ; 
I may seek it first, but it will be but to render it 
even yet more desirable to you." 

Herbert looked on her fiice to read the mean- 
ing of her words; he read them, alas ! too plain- 
ly, but voice utterly failed. 

" Look not on me thus," she continued, in.that 
same pleading and soothing tone. " Our man- 
sion is prepared for us above ; below, my Her- 
bert, oh, thwk not it will ever receive me. Why 
should I hesitate to speak the thith 1 The bless- 
ed Savior, to whose arms I so soon shall go, will 
give you strength to bear this; He hath promised 
that He will, ray own Herbert, my first, my only 
love. My Savior calls me, and to Him« o]b, can 
you not without tears resign met" 

" Mary," murmured the unhappy Herbert, 
" Mary, oh, do not, do not torture me. You will 
not die — you will not le^re nie desolate?" 

" I shall not die, but five, my beloved — livej^ 
oh, in such blessedness! 'Tis but a brief, brief 
parting, Herbert, to meet and love eternally." 

" You are ill, you are weak, my own Mary, 
and thus death is ever present to your mind ; but 
you will recover, oh, I know, I feel you will. 
My God will hear my prayers." 

" And He will grant them, Herbert — oh, doubt 
Him not ; grant them, even in my removal. He 
takes me not from you, my Herbert; H6 but 
plEtces me where to seek me you must look to 
and love but Him alt>ne ; and will you shrink 
from this ? Will that spirit, vowed to His service 
from your earliest boyhood, now murmur at His 
will? Oh^no, no; my Herbert will yet support 
and strengtheit his Ms|ry, I know, 1 reel he will. 
Forgive me. if I hive pained you, my best love ; 
but I could bear no other lips than mine to tell 
you that on earth I may not live — but a brief 
■pace more, and I shall be called away. You 
must not mourn for me, my Herbert; I die so 
happy, oh, so very happy '." 

Herbert had sunk on his knees beside her 
couch; be drooped his head upon his hands, 
and a strong convulsion shook his frame. He 
. uttered no sound, he spoke no word, but Mary 
bonld read the overwhelming anguish that bowed 
his spirit to the eaith. Tbii 'words were spoken ; 
be knew that she must tlie, and Mary raised ber 
mild eyes to heaven, and clasped her hands in 
earnest prayer for hira. " Forsake him not now, 
oh God; support him now ; oh, give him strength 
to meet Thy will," was jhe import of her prayer. 
Long was that deep, deep stillness, but when 
Herbert looked up again he was calm. 

" May God in heaven bless you, my beloved," 
he said, and imprinted a long, fervent kiss upon 
her foreheaid. '! You have taught me my Savior's 
will, and I will meet it. May He forgive — " 
His words failed him; again he held her to his 
heart, and then he sat by her side and read from 
the Book of Life, of peace, of comfort, those 
passages which might calm this anguish and 
strengthen her; he read till sleep clBsed the 
eyes of his beloved. Yes, she was the idol of 
his young affections; he felt her words were' 
true, and when she was gone tjiere would be 
Baught to bind his spirit to this world. 



It would be needless to lift the veil from Her- 
bert's moments of solitary prayer. Those who 
have fqjlowed him through his boyhood anft 
traced bis character need no description of hit 
feelings. We know the intensity of his earthly 
affections, the strength and force of his every 
emotion, the depth and holiness of bis spiritual, 
sentiments, and vain then would be the attempt 
to portray his private moments in this dread 
trial ; yet before his iamilv he was calm, before 
his Mary cheerfiil. She felt her prayers were 
heard ; he was, he would be yet more support- 
ed) .and hep last pang was soothed. 

Mr. Hamilton had returned from France, nik 
successful, however, in hi|S wish to obtain the ' 
restitution of Greville's papers. Dupont_had 
concealed his measures so artfully, and with 
such efficacy, that no traces were discoverecti re- 
garding him, and Mr. Hamilton felt it was qo^ 
use to remain himself, confident in the intesri^^ 
and abilities of the solicitor to whom he had in-, 
trusted the whole affair ; he was unaccompanied t^ 
however, by Percy, who, as his sister's weddiol 
was, from Mary's illness, postponed, determined 
on paying Lord and Lady St. Eval a visit at 
Geneva. 

As Emmeline's en^gement with Arthur vbtt 
ft'equently engrossed her time, Ellen had devoted 
herself assiduously as Mary's constant nurse, 
and well and tenderly she performed her office.- 
There was no selfishness in her feelings; deeply, 
unfeignedly she sorrowed, and vinlliugily, gkdly 
would she have laid down her life to preserve 
Mary's, that this fearful trial might be removed 
from Herbert. ( To spare him one pang, oh, what 
would she not have endured. Controlled and 
calm, who could have guessed the chaos of con- 
tending feeling that was passing within; who, 
that had seen the gentle smile with which she 
would receive Herbert's impassioned thanks for 
her care of his Mary! could have suspected" the- 
thrill, the pang those simple words occasioned 
Mary alOne of those around her, except Mrs, 
Hamilton, was not deceived. She loved Ellcjtt' 
had long done so, and the affectionate attetttioE 
she so constantly received from her had drawn 
the bonds of friendship closer. She felt con> 
vinced she was not happy, that there was some- 
thing heavy on her mind, and the quick intellect 
of a vivid fancy and loving nature guessed the 
truth. Her wish to see her happy became so 
powerful that she could not control it. She fan- 
cied that Ellen might be herself deceived, and 
the object of her affections once known, all di6B- 
culties would be smoothed. The idea that her 
last act might be to secure the happiness of KUen 
was so soothing to her grateful and affectionate 
feelings, that, after dwelling on it some time, she 
took the first opportunity ofbeing alone with her 
friend to seek her confidence. 

" No, dearest, do not read to Ine," she said,, 
one evening, in answer to Ellen's question ; " I 
would rather talk with you. Do not look ani- 
ious; I will not fatigue myself. Come and sit 
by me, dear Ellen ; it is ()f you that 1 would 
speak." 

" Of me 1" repeated Ellen, surprised* " Nay, 
dearest Mary, can you not find a more interests 
ing subject ?" 

" No, love, for you are often in my thoughtsj, 
the approach of death has, I think, sharpened 
every faculty, for I see and read trifles cleareir 
than I ever di# before ; and I can read through 
all that calm control and constant smile that you 
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are not happy, my kind Ellen; and will you 
think me a r,ude intruder on your thoughts if I 
ask you why?" 

**; Do you not remember, Mary, I was ever un- 
like others ?" replied Ellen, shrinking from her 
penetrating gaze. " I never knew what it was 
to be lively and joyous even as a child, and as 
years increase, is it likely that I should? I am 
contented with my lot, and with so many \>iBBa- 
ings around ; should I not be ungrateful were I 
otherwise 1" 

" You evade my question, Ellen, and convince 
me more and more that I am right. Ah, you 
know not how my last hour would be soothed, 
could I feel that I had done aught to restore hap- 
piness to one who has been to me the blessing 
you hstve been, dear Ellen." 

" Think not of it, dearest Mary," said Ellem. 
" I ought to be happy, very happy, and if I am 
not,' it is my own wayward temper. You can 
not give me happiness, Mary; do not let the 
thought of me disturb you, dearest ; kind as is 
your wish, it is unavailing." 

" Do not say so, Ellen ; we are apt to look on 
sorrow, while it is confined to our own anxious 
breasts, as incurable and lasting ; but when once 
it is confessed, how quickly do difficulties vanish, 
and the grief is often gone before we are aware 
it is departing. Do not, dearest, magnify it by 
the encouragement which solitaiy thought .be- 
stows." 

"" Are there not some sorrows, Mary, which are 
better ever concealed 1 Does not the opening 
of a wound often make it bleed afi-esh, whereas, 
hidden in our own heart, it rem^ips closed till 
time has healed it?" 

" Some there are,'' said Mary, " Whjch are in- 
deed irremediable ; but — " She parsed a mo- 
ment, then slightly raising herself aft Dfercohc'i, 
she threw her arm round Ellen's ne&k, and said, 
in a low yet deeply expressive voice, " Is your 
love, indeed, so hopeless, my poor Ellen ? Oh, 
no, it can not be; surely thene-isnot one whom 

Jrou have known sufficiently to give you^precious 
ove, can look on you and not return it." 

iBUen started ; a deep and painfiil flush rose for 
a moment to her cheek ; she struggled to speak 
calmly, to deny the truth of Mary's suspicion, but 
she could not ) the secret of her heart was too 
suddenly exposed before her, and she burst into 
tears. How quickly will a word, a tone destroy 
the well-maintained calmness of years ; how 
strangely and suddenly wOl the voice of sympa- 
thy lift from the heart its veil. 

" You have penetrated my secret," she said, 
and her voice faltered, " and I will not deny it ; 
but oh, Mary, let us speak no more of it. When 
a woman is weak enough to bestow her affec- 
tions on one who never sought, who will never 
seek them, surely the more darkly they are hid- 
den, the better for her own peace as well as char- 
acter. My love was not called for. I never had 
aught to hope'; and if that unrequited affection 
be the destroyer of my happiness," it has sprung 
from my own weakness, and I alone h^e but to 
bear it." 

" But is there no hope, Ellen — none ? Do not 
think so, dearest. If his affections be still disen- 
gaged, is there not hope they may one day be 
yours ?" 

"No, Mary, none. I knew his affections were 
engaged ; I knew he never could be miire, and 
yet I loved him. Oh, Mary, do pot scorn my 
weakness ; you have wrung my secret fi:om me ; 



do not, oh, do not betray me. There is no shame 
in loving one so good, so holy, and yet.— and yet 
— Mary, deai'est Mary, promise me you will not 
speak it ; I can not rest unless you do ; let it pass 
your lips to noM." 

" It shall not, my Ellen ; be calm ; your secret 
shall die with me, dearest," replied Mary, earn- 
estly, for Ellen's feelings completely overpow- 
ered her, and bursting sobs choked her utteniiice. 

;** For me there is no hope. Oh, could I but 
seW him happy, I sbopld ask no more ; but oh, to 
see him miserable, and feel I have no power to 
soothe, when — " She paused abniptly ; again 
the burning blood dyed her cheeks, even her 
temples with crimson. Mary's eyes were iixed 
upon her in sympathy — in love ; Ellen fancied in 
surprise, yet suspicion. With one powerful ef- 
fort she conquered herself; she forced back the 
scalding tears, the convulsive sob, and, bending 
over A&ry, pressed her trembling lips upon her 
pale brow. 

" Let us speak no more of this, dearest Mary," 
she said,.in a low, calm voice. " May God bless 
yoa for your intended kindness. It is over now. 
Forgive me, dearest Mary, I have agitated and 
disthrbed you." 

"Nay, forgive me, my sweet EUen. It is I 
who have given you pain, and should ask your 
forgiveness. I thought not of such utter hope- 
lessness. I had hoped that, ere I departed, I 
might have seen the dawn of happiness for you; 
but I see, I feel now that can not be. My own 
Ellen, I need not tell you the comfort, the bless- 
ed comfort of prayer." 

For a few minutes there was silence. Ellen 
had clasped the hand of Mary, and turned aside 
her head to conceal the tears that slowly stole 
down hen cheek. The entrance of Emmeline 
was a relief to both, and Ellen left the room ; and 
when she returned, even to Mary's awakened 
eyes, there were no traces of agitation. Each 
week produced a visible change in Mary ; she 
became weaker and weaker, but her mind re- ' 
tained its energy, and often ber sorrowing friends 
feared she would pass from the detaining grasp 
of love ere they were aware of the actual mb- 
mentofherdeparture. One evening she begged 
that all the family might assemble in her room ; 
she felt stronger, and wished to see them all to- 
gether again. Her wish was complied wjth, and 
she joined so cheerfully in the conversation that 
passed around, that her mother and Herbert for- 
got anxiety. It was a soft and lovely evening; 
her coiich, at her own request, had been drawn 
to the open window, and the dying girl looked 
forth on the beautiful scene beneath. The trees 
bore the rich full green of summer, save where 
the brilliantly setting sun tinged them with hues 
of gold and crimson. Part of the river was also 
discernible at this point, lying in Ihe bosom of 
, trees, as a small lake, on which the heavens were 
reflected in all their surpassing splendor. The 
sun, or rather its remaining beams, rested on the 
brow of a hill, which, lying in the deepest shad- 
ow, formed a superb contrast vyith the flood of 
liquid gold that bathed its brow. Clouds of p'lr- 

Sle, gold, crimson, in some parts fading into pink, 
oated slowly along the azure heavens, and the 
perfect stillness that reigned around completed 
the enchantment of the scene. 

" Look np, my Mary, and mark those clouds 
of light," said Herbert. " See the splendor of 
their hues, the unstained blue beyond ; beautiful 
as is eartlj^ shows not such exquisite beauty as 
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yon heaven displays, even to our mortal sight, 
nor calls such feelings of adoration forth. What 
then will it be when that blue arch is rent asun- 
der, and the effulgent glory Jof the Maker, of that 
heaven burst upon our view ?" 

" Blessed, oh, how blessed are those who, con- 
ducted by the Lamb of God, can share that glo- 
ry," answered Mary, with sudden energy. " Who 
can speak the unutterable love which, while the 
beauteous earth yet retains the traces of an aw- 
ful curse, hath washed from man his sin, and 
takes from death its sting?" 

" 4ud it is this thought, this faith which sup- 
ports you now, my Mary 7" demanded Herbert, 
with that deep tenderness of tone so peculiarly 
his own. 

" It is, it is," she answered fervently. " My 
sins are washed away; my prayers are heard, 
for my Savior pleads, and my home is prepared 
on high amid the redeemed and the saved. Oh, 
blessed be the God of truth that hath granted me 
this faith" — she paused a minute, then added^ 
" and heard my prayef, my beloved Herbert, 
and permitted me thus to die in my native land, 
surrounded -by those I love !" 

She leaned her head on Herbert's bosom, and 
for some time remained silent ; then looking up, 
said cheerfully, " Do you remember, Emmeline, 
when we were together some few years ago, we 
always said such a scene and hour as this only 
wanted music to make it perfect ? I feel as if all 
those fresh delightful feelings of girlhood had 
come over me again.. Bring your harp and sing 
to me, dearest, those words you read to me the 
other day." 

"Nay, Mary, will it noti disturb you ?" said 
Emmeline, kneeling by her couch, and kissing 
the thin hand extended t» her. 

"No, dearest, not your soft, sweet voice; it 
will soothe and give me pleasure. I feel stron- 
ger and better to-night than I have done for some 
time. Sthg to me, but only those words, dear 
Emmy; alf others would neither suit this scene 
nor ray feelings." 

For a moiuent Emmeline hesitated, and looked 
toward her mother and Mrs. Greville. Neither 
was inclined to make any objection to her re- 
quest, and on the appearance of her harp, under 
the superintendence of Arthur. Emmeline pre- 
pared to<comply. She ^aced the instrument at 
the further end of the apartment, that the notes 
might fall soSber on Mary's ear, and sung, in a 
sweet and plaintive voice, the following words : 

"Remember me ! ab, not with sorrow, 

'Tia but sleep to wake iD blias. 
Life's' gayest hours can seek to borrow 

Vainly such a dream as this. 
; Ah, flee, 'tia heaven itself revealingr 

To my dimmed and failing sight; 
' ' f And hark t 'tis angels* voices stealing 

Through the starry veil of night 
Come, .brother, come; ah, quickly sever 

The cold links of earth's' dull chain ; 
Gome to thy home, where thou wilt never 

Fain ur sorrow feel again. 
Come, brother, come ; we spread before thee 

VisibliS of thy blissful home ; 
Heed not, if Death's cold pang come o'er thee, 

It will but bid thee haste and come I 
Ah, yes, I see bright forms are breaking 

Through the mist that veils mine eyes ; 
Now gladly, gladly, earth forsaking, 

Take, oh, take me to the slues. 
Bemember me I though upward flying, 

Still I wait love's last fond kiss; 
Then, oh, farewell; my spirit's sighing 

To behold its home of bliss." 



The mournful strain ceased, and there was si- 
lence. Emmeline had adapted the words to that 
beautiful air of Weber's, the last composition of 
his gifted mind. Mary's head still rested on the 
bosom of Herbert, her band clasped his. Even- 
ing was darkening into twilight, or the expres. 
sion of her rountenance might have been remark- 
ed as changed-^more spiritual, as if the earthly 
shell had shared the beatified glory of thedepart- 
iug spirit. She fixed her fadmg eyes on Ellen, 
who was kneeling by her couch, steadily and 
calmly, but Ellen saw her not, foe in th^ hour 
her eyes were fixed, as in fascination op the form 
of Herbert, as he bent over his beloved. The 
dying girl saw that mournful glance, and a gleam; 
of intelligence passed over her beautiful features. 
She extended one hand to Ellen, who clasped it 
fondly, and then she tried to draw it toward Her- 
bert. She looked up in his face, as if to explain 
the meaning of the action, biit voice and strength 
utterly failed, and Ellen's hand dropped irom Eer 
grasp. 

" Kiss me, Herbert — I would sleep,'' she said, 
so faintly, Herbert alone heard it. Their Iip« 
met in one long, lingering kiss, and then Mary 
drooped her head again upon his bosom, and 
seenied to sleep so gently, so sweetly, her friends 
held their breath lest they should disturb her. 
Nearly half an honr passed, and still there was no 
movement. The full soft light of an unclouded 
moon fell within that silent chamber, and gilded 
the forms of Mary and Herbert with a silvery 
halo, that seemed to fall from, heaven itself upon 
them. Mary's head had fallen slightly forward, 
and her long,, luxuriant hair, escaped from its 
confinement, concealed her features as a veil of 
shadowy gold. Gently and tenderly .Herbert 
raised her head, so as to rest upon his arm; at 
he did so^her hair fell back and iuUy exposed 
her countenance. A faint cry broke from hii 
parcheH lips, and Ellen started in agony to her 
feet. 

" Hush! hush! my Mary sleeps," Mrs. GreftiUo! 
said; but' Mr. Hamilton gently drew her from 
the couch and from the room. Her eyes- were 
clos^ ; a smile illumined that sweet face, as in 
sleep it had so often done, and that soft and sliad> 
owy light took finm her features all the harsher 
tale of death. "Ves, she did sleep, sweetly and 
calmly, but her pure spirit had departed, ,,, 



CHAPTER XIX. 

It was long, very long ere Mr. Hamilton's 
family recovered the shock of Mary's death. She 
had been so long loved, living among them from 
her birth, her virtues and gentleness were so well 
known and appreciated by every member. She 
had been by Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton so long con- 
sidered as their child, by her Betrothmeiit with 
their Herbert, that they sorrowed, for her as if 
indeed she had been bound to them by that ten- 
der tie ((ind( her poor mother now indeed felt 
desolate : her only treasure, her precious, almost 
idolized Mary, was taken from her, and she was 
childless, for of Alfred she had long ceased to re- 
ceive intelligence. She bowed her head, earn- 
estly striving for submission ; but it was long, 
long ere peace returned. Soothed she was in- 
deed by the tender kindness of her friends ; bpt 
v^hat on earth can soothe a bereaved and doting 
mother 1 Emmeline, Ellen, Herbert, even Arthur 
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Myrvin, treated her with all the love and rever- 
ence of children, but neither could fill the aching 
void within. Oa Herbert indeed her spirit rest- 
ed with niore fondness than on any other ol^ect, 
but it was with a foreboding love : she looked on 
him and trembled. It was a strange and affect- 
ing sight, could any one have looted on those 
two afflicted ones : to hear Herbert speak words 
of holy comfort to the mother of bis Mary-^to 
hear htm speak of hope, of resignation^ — mark the 
impress of that heavenly virtue on his pale feat- 
ures; his grief was all mternal; not a word es- 
caped his lips; not a thought of repining crossed 
his chastened mind. The extent of that depp 

' knguish was seen alone in his fading form, in his 
paUid features, but it was known only to the 
Searcher of all hearts. He had wished to per- 
form the last office to his Mary, but his father and 
Archdeacon Howard conjured him to abandon 
the idea, and suffer the latter to take his place. 
All were bathed in tears during that solemn and 

, awful service. Scarcely could Mr. Howard com- 
mand his voice throughout, and his concluding 
words were wholly inaudible. But no move- 
ment was observable in Herbert's slight and 
boyish form ; enveloped in his long mourning 
robe, his features could not be seen, but there 
was somewhat around him that created in the 
breasts of all who beheld him a sensation of rev- 
erence. All departed from the lowly grave, bnt 
Herbert yet remained motionless and silent. His 
father and Myrvin gently sought to lead him 
away, but scarcely had he proceeded two paces; 
when he fcnk down on the grass in a long and 
death-like swoon ; so painfully had it the appear- 
ance of death, that his father and frieuds believed 
for a time his spiiit had indeed fled to seek his 
Mary; but he recovered. There was such an 
aspect of serenity and submission on his counte- 
nance, that all who loved him would have been 
at peace, had not the thought pressed heavily on 
their minds that such feelmgs were not long for 
earth. 

These fainting fits. returned at intervals, and 
Mrs. Hamilton struggled to lift up her soul in un- 
dying faith to the God of love, and resignedly 
commit into His hands the life and death of her 
beloved son ; yet every time she gazed on him, 
while lying insensible before her, she felt more 
and more how difficult was the lesson she so con- 
tinually strove to learn ; how hard it would be to 
part from him, if indeed he were called away. 
She compared her lot with Mrs. Greville's, and 
thought how much greater was her trial ; and 
yet she, too, was a mother, and though so many 
other gifts were vouchsafed her, Herbert was as 
dear to her as Mary had been to Mrs. Greville. 
Must she lose him no w ? Now that the fruit she 
had so fondly cherished, watched as it expanded 
from'the infant gsmi, had bloomed so richly to 
repay her care, wonld he be taken from her now 
that every passing month appeared to increase 
his love for her and hers for him 1 for Herbert 
clung to his mother in this dread hour of afflic- 
tion with increasing fondness. True, he never 
spoke the extent of his feelings even to her, but 
his manner betrayed how much he loved her, 
how deeply he felt her sympathy, which, said 
that next to his God he leaned on her. 

At first Mr. Hamilton wished his son to resign 
the Rectory and join his brother and sister at 
Geneva, and then accompany Percy on his trav- 
els ; but mournfully yet steadily Herbert reject- 
ed this plan. 



" No, father," he said. " My duties as a son 
and brother, as well as the friend and father of 
the flock committed to my charge, will he far 
more soothing and beneficial, believe me, than 
traveling in far-distant lands. My health is at 
present such that my home and the beloved 
friends of my infancy appear dearer to me than 
ever, an^ I can not part from them to seek hap- 
piness elsewhere. I will do all in my power, by 
the steady discharge of my many and interesting 
duties, to preserve my health and restore peace 
and contentment. I seek not to resign my charge 
in this world till my Savior calls me ; His work 
has yet to be done on earth, and till He dismisses 
me, I will cheerRiIly perform it ; till theii, do not 
ask me to forsake it." 

Mr. Hamilton wrung his son's hand in silence, 
and never again urged his departure. 

There was no selfishness in Herbert's sorrow ; 
he was still the devoted son, the affectionate 
brother, the steady friend to his own immediaite 
circle ; and to the poor committed to his spiritual 
charge, he was in truth, as he had said he would 
be, a father and a fiiend. In soothing the sufiTer- 
ings of others, his own became less bitterly se- 
vere; in bidding others hope, and watch, and 
pray, he found his own spirit strengthened and 
its frequent struggles calmed. With such un- 
wavering steadiness were his duties performed, 
that his bodily sufierings never could have been 
discovered, had not those alarming faints some- 
times overpowered him in' the cottages he visited 
ere his duties were completed; and he was thank- 
ful, when such was the case, that it occurred when 
from home, that his mother was thus sometimes 
spared anxiety. He would walk on quietly 
home, remain some little time in his own cham- 
ber, and then join his family cheerful and com- 
posed as usual, that no one might suspect he had 
been ill. 

Arthur Myrvin often gazed on his friend with 
emotions of admiration Etlmost amounting to awe. 
His love for Emmeline was the strongest feeling 
of his heart ; and when for a moment he fancied 
her snatched from him, as Mary had been from 
Herbert, he felt he knew he could not have act- 
ed like his friend; he must have flown from 
scenes, every trace of which could speak of the 
departed, or, if he had remained, he could not, aa 
Herbert did, have attended to his duties— 5iave 
been, like him, so calm. 

In the society of his cousin Ellen, Herbert 
found both solace and pleasure. She had been 
so devoted to the departed, that he felt he loved 
her more fpndly thsm he had ever done, and he 
would seek her as the companion of a walk, and 
give hpr directions as to the cottages he some™ 
times wished her to visit, with a portion of his 
former animation ; but Ellen never permitted her- 
self to be deceived ; it was still a brother's love ; 
she knew it never could be more, and she strug- 
gled long to control, if not to banish, the throb 
of joy that ever filled her bosom when she per- 
ceived there were times she had power to call 
the smile to Herbert's pensive features. 

Percy's letters were such as to soothe his broth- 
er by his affectionate sympathy; to betray more 
powerfully than ever to Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
how dear to each other were their sons, how pure 
and consoling was the friendship subsisting be- 
tween them, and on other points to give much 
pleasure to all his family. Caroline's health was 
much improved ; her little son, Percy declared, 
was such a nice, merry fellow, aud so handsome, 
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that he was quite sure he resembled in all re- 
spects what he, Percy Hamilton, must have been 
at the venerable age of two years. He said fur- 
ther, that as Lord and Lady St. Eval were going 
to make the tour of the principal cities of Europe, 
he should remain with them and be contented 
with what they saw, instead of rambling alone 
all over the world, as he had intended* At first 1 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton were somewhat surprised 
at this decision, but, knowing the nature of their 
son, began to fancy that a certain Miss Manvers 
had something to do with it, the sister of Lord j 
Delmont, the Earl St, Eval's most intimate friend, '. 
and the chosen friend of Mary GreTille during ' 
her residence at Monte Rosa. In Lord Delmont's { 
will he had left the earl guardian of his sister 
during the year that intervened before her com- 
ing of age, an office which rendered St. Eval sttU 
more intimate with the family. On his way to | 
Geneva be had heard ii-om Miss Manvers of her 
mother's death, and that she was residing with 
an English family on the banks of the lake. The 
information that her brother's friend, and indeed 
her own, with his wife and family, intended 
spending some little time at Geneva, was a source | 
of so much pleasure, that after a little hesitation 
she accepted the earnest invitation of both the . 
earl and his lady, and gladly and gratefully con- ■ 
sented to reside with them daring their stay in 
Switzerland, and then accompany them on their 
intended tour. 

The strong affection Percy bore his brother 
rendered him long nnable to regain his nsi^al 
mirth and flow of spirits, and he round the con- 
versation of Louisa Manvers even more pleasing 
than ever. Mary had made her perfectly ac- 
quainted with Herbert, and therefore, though she : 
had never seen him, she was well enabled to en- 
ter into the deep afiliction the loss of his be- ' 
trothed must have occasioned him. Percy could 
speak to her as often as he pleased of his brother 
and Mary, and ever found sympathy and interest < 
attached to the subject. Thus the idea of trav- | 
eling alone, when his sister's family offered such 
attractions, became absolutely irksome to him, I 
and he was pleased to see that his plan of joining 
them was notdisagreeable to Miss Manvers. Mr. I 
Hamilton sent his unqualified approval of Percy's ; 
intentions, and Herbert also wrote sufficiently of 
himself to satisfy the anxious affection of his 
brother. 

There was only one disappointing clause in 
Percy's plans, and he regretted it himself, and 
even hinted that if his sister still very much wish- 
ed it, he would give up his intention, and return 
home in tiipe to be present, as he had promised, 
at her wedding. He wrote in his usual affec- 
tionate strain both to Emmeline and Myrvin, but 
neither was selfish enough to wish such a sac- 
rifice. 

At Herbert's earnest entreaty, the marriage of 
his sister was, however, fixed rather earlier than 
she had intended. It was not, he said, as if 
their marriage was to be, like Caroline's, the sig- 
nal for a long course of gayety and pleasure ; 
that Emmeline had always determined on only 
her own family being present, and every thing 
vvould be so quiet, he was sure there could be 
no necessity for a longer postponement. 

" My Mary wished to have beheld your un- 
ion," his lip trembled as he spoke ; " had not her 
illness so rapidly increased, she wished to have 
been present, and could she now speak her wish- 
es, it would be to bid you be happy — no longer 



to defer your union for her sake. Do not defer 
it, dear Emmeline," he added, in a somewhat 
sadder tone ; " we kuow not the events of an 
hour, and wherefore should we delay 7 it will be 
such joy to me to unite my friend and my sister, 
to pour forth on their love the blessing of the 
Lord." 

There was something so inexpressibly sweet 
yet mournful in his concluding words, that Em- 
meline, unable to restrain the impulse, leaned 
upon his neck and wept. 

" Do not chide my weakness, Herbert," she 
tried to say ; " these are not tears of unmingled 
sadness; "oh, could I but see you happy !" 

" And you will, my sweet sister; soon — very 
soon I shall be happy, quite — quite happy," he 
added, in a lower tone, as he iondly kissed her 
brow. 

Emmeline had not marked the tone of his con- 
cluding words, she had not seen the expression 
of his features ; but Ellen had, and a cold yet in- 
definable thrill passed through her heart, and left 
a pang behind, which she could not conquer the 
whole of that day. She understood it not, for 
she mould not uncferstand. 

Urged on, however, a few days afterward, dur- 
ing a walk with Herbert, she asked him why he 
was so anxious the ceremony should take place 
without delay. 

" Because, my dear Ellen, I look forward to 
the performance of the ceremony as a source of 
pleasure which I could not bear to resign to an- 
other." 

"To another, Herbert? what do you mean? 
Do you think of following my uncle's advice, and 
resigning your duties for a time, for the purpose 
of travel?" 

" No, Ellen ; those duties will not be resigned 
till I am called away ; they are sources of enjoy- 
ment and consolation too pure to be given up. I 
do not wish my sister's wedding to be deferred 
for I know not how soon my Savior may call me 
to himself." 

" May we not all urge that plea, my dear cous- 
in?" said Ellen ; " and yet, in your sennon last 
Sunday, yon told us to do all things soberly, to 
give due reflection to things of weight, particu- 
larly those in which temporal and eternal inter- 
ests were united ; not to enter rashly and hastily 
into engagements, not too quickly to put off the 
garb of mourning, and plunge once more into the 
haunts of pleasure." She paused. 

"I did say all this, Ellen, I own; but it has 
not much to do with our present subject. Em- 
meline's engagement with Arthur has not been 
entered on rashly or in haste. She does not 
throw off the garb of mourning to forget the se- 
rious thoughts it may have encouraged ; and 
though you are right, we none of us can know 
how soon we may be caUfd away, yet surely it 
behooves those unto whoiWhe dart has sped, the 
mandate been given, to set their house in order, 
for they shall surely die, and not live the usual 
period of mortals." 

" But who can tell this, Herbert? Who are 
so favored as to know the actual moment when 
the dart has sped, and how soon it will reach 
them ? • Should we not all live as if death were 
near?" 

" Undoubtedly wo should so order our souls as 
ever to be ready to render them back to Him 
who gave them ; but we can not always so ar- 
range our virorldly matters as we should, did we 
know the actual moment of death's appearance ; 
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our business may require constant care ; we may 
have dear objects for whom it is our dutj^^ to pro- 
vide, to the best of our power ; and did we 
know wheu we should die, these things would 
lose the interest they demand. Death should, 
indeed, be ever present to our minds ; it should 
follow us in our joy as in our sorrow, and never 
will it come as a dark and gloomy shadow to 
those who in truth believe ; but wise and merci- 
ful is the decree that conceals from ns the mo- 
meut of our departure. Were the gates of Heav- 
en thus visible, how tame and cold would this 
world appear; how few would be the ties we 
should form, how insignificant would seem those 
duties which on earth we are commanded to per- 
form. No ; to prepare our souls to be ready at a 
minute's warning to return to their heavenly 
home is the duty of all. More is not expected 
from those in perfect health ; but, Ellen, when 
a mortal disease is consuming this earthly taber- 
nacle — when, though Death linger, he is already 
seen, ay, and even felt approaching, then should 
we not wind up our worldly affairs, instead of 
vrillfuUy blinding our eyes to the truth, aaj alas ! 
too many do 1 Then should we not • watch and 

5 ray' yet more, not only for ourselves, but those 
earest to us, and do all in our power to secure 
their happiness ere we are called away?" 

EUen could not answer. She understood too 
well his meaning ; a sickness as of death crept 
over her, bat with an effort she subdued tbaX 
deadly faintness ; she would have spoken on oth- 
er things, but her tongue was parched and dry. 

Engrossed in his own solemn feelings, in the' 
wish to prepare his cousin for the truth, Herbert 
perceived not her agitation, and, after a minute's 
pause, continued tenderly, 

" My own cousin, death to you is, I know, not 
terrible ; why then should I hesitate to impart 
tidings which to me are full of bliss ? The shaft 
which bore away ray Mary also entered my 
heart, and implanted in me the disease which 
no mortal skill can cure. Do not chide me for 
entertaining an unfounded fancy. Ellen, dear 
Ellen, I look to you, under Heaven, to support 
my mother under this affliction. I look to your 
fond cares to subdue the pang of parting. You 
alone of her children will be left near her, and 
you can do much to comfort and soothe not only 
her, but my father. They will mourn for me ; 
nature will speak, though I go to joy inexpressi- 
ble, unutterable ! Ellen, speak to me'; will you 
not do this, my sister, my friend?" 

" Give me but a moment," she murmured, al- 
most inaudibly, as, overpowered by increasing 
faintness, she sunk down on a grassy bank near 
them, and buried her face in her hands. Min- 
utes rolled by, and still there was silence. Her- 
bert sat down beside her, threw his arm around 
her, and pressed a'brother's kiss upon her cold, 
damp brow. She started and would have risen, 
but strength failed ; for a moment her head 
leaned against his bosom, and a burst of tears 
relieved her. " Forgive me, Herbert," she said, 
striving at once for composure and voice. " Oh, 
weak as I am, do not repent your conGdence. 
It was unexpected, sudden ; the idea of parting 
was sharper than at the first moment I could 
bear, but it will soon be over, very, very soon ; 
do not doubt me, Herbert." She fixed her 
mournful eyes upon his face, and her cheek was 
very pale. " Yes," she said, with returning 
strength, " trust me, dear Herbert, I will be to 
my aunt, my more than mother, ever as you 



wish. My every care, my eveiy energy shall be 
employed to soften that deep anguish which — " 
She could not complete the sentence, but quick- 
ly, added, " The deep debt of gratitude I owe 
her not a whole life can repay. Long have I 
felt it, long wished to devote myself to her and 
to my uncle, and this charge has confirmed me 
in my resolution. Yes, dearest Herbert, while 
Ellen lives, n»ver, never shall my beloved aunt 
be lonely." 

Herbert understood not the entire signification 
of his cousin's words; he knew not that, simple 
as they were to his ears, to her they were a vow 
sacred and irrevocable. She knevv she could 
never, never love another, and there was some- 
thing strangely soothing in the thought that it 
was his last request that consecrated her toj^ 
^Bother, to her bene&ctress. To feel that, in 
endeavoring to repay the debt of gratitude she 
owed, she could associate Herbert intimately 
with her every action, so to perform liis last 
charge that, could he look dovro frorn heaven, it 
would be to bless her. 

Herbert knew not the intensity of Ellen's feel- 
ings, still less did he imagine he was the object 
of her ill-fated affection. Never once had such a 
suspicion crossed his mind ; that she loved him 
he doubted not, but he thought it was as Emme- 
line loved. He trusted in her strength of char- 
acter, and therefore had he spoken openly ; and 
could EUen regret his confidence, when she 
found that after that painful day her society ap- 
peared dearer, more consoling to him than ever 7 

Although some members of her family could 
not be present at Emmeline's wedding, a hasty- 
visit from Edward was a source of joy to all. 
He was about to sail to the shores of Africa in a 
small frigate, in which he had been promoted 
to the second in command, an honor which had 
elevated his spirits even beyond their usual 
buoyancy. He had been much shocked and 
grieved at his sister's account of Mary's death, 
and Herbert's deep affliction ; but, after he had 
Deen at home a few days, the influence of his 
natural light-heartedness extended over all, and 
rendered Oakwood more cheerful than it had 
been since the melancholy event we have nar- 
rated. 

To Lilla Grahame it was indeed a pleasure to 
revisit Oakwood, particularly when Lieutenant 
Fortescue was among its inmates. Edward's 
manner was gallantly courteous to all his fair 
friends ; a stranger might have found it difficult 
to say which was his favorite, but there was 
something about both him and Miss Grahame 
which very often called from Ellen a smile. 

It was an interesting group assembled in the 
old parish church oh the day that united our fa- 
vorite Emmeline with her long-beloved Arthur, 
but it was far from being a day of unmingM 
gladness; Deep and chastened as was the indi- 
vidual and mutual happiness of the young cJtple, 
they could neither of them forget that there was 
a beloved one wanting; that they bad once 
hoped the same day that beheld their nuptials 
would have witnessed also those of Herbert and 
his Mary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton had looked with some 
degree of dread to this day, as one of paidful rec- 
ollection to Herbert ; but he, perhaps, of all who 
were around him, was the most composed, and 
as the impressive ceremony continued, he thought 
only of those dear ones whose fate he thus united ; 
he felt only the solemn impart of the prayers he 
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■aid, and his large and beautiful eyes glistened 
with eiithusiasin as ia fprraer days. It would 
have been a sweet group for a skillful painter, 
those three principal figures beside the altar. 
Herbertj as we have described him ; {^mmeline, 
in her siipplp garb of. white, her plight figure and 
peduliarly feminine expression of countenance 
causing her to appear very many years yoiv>ger 
than in reality she was ; and Arthur, too, his 
marily features radiant with chastened yet per- 
fect happiness, seemed well fitted to be the pro- 
tector, the friend of the gentle beijig who so, soon 
would call him husband, and Iqqik to, him alone 
for happiness. Mr. and Mrs,, Hamilton rejoiced 
that their beloved, child was at Length blessed, in 
the gratification of her long-cherished, long-con- 
trolled hopes; that, as far as human eye could 
penetrate, they had secured her happiness by 
giving her to the man she loved. There was 
one other kneplins beside the altar on whom 
Mrs. Hamilton looked with no small anxiety, foi; 
the emotion she perceivpd appeared to confirm 
the idea that it was indeed Arthur, Myrvin that 
had engrossed the affections of her niece. There 
are mysteries in the human heart for which we 
seek in vain to account ; associations and sympa- 
thies that come often uncalle4-for and unwished. 
Ellen knew not wherefpre the' scene she wit- 
nessed pressed strangely onherbeart; she strug- 
fled against the feeling, and she might perhaps 
ave succeeded in concealing her, inward emo- 
tions, but suddenly she looked on Herbert. She 
marked him. radiant, it seemed, in^health and an- 
imation ; his words flashed across . her mind ;' 
soon would the hue pf death be on that cheek, 
. the light of that eye be dimmed, that sweet and 
thrilling voice be hushed on earth forever ; that 
beautiful form bent down as a flovver, " the. wind 
passeth over it and it is gone, and the place 
thereof shall know it no "more ;" and thus would 
it soon be with him she loved. The gush of 
feelin" mocked all her efforts at control.; Ellen 
buried her face in her hands, and her slight 
frame shook, and the Iqw, choking sob was dis- 
tinctly heard in the brief silence that followed 
the words, " Those whom God hath joined let 
no man put asunder." 

Arthur, at Emmeline's pwn desire, conducted 
his bride at once to the small yet comfortable 
home which had been prepared for her in his 
vicarage ou Lord St. Eval's estate. That her 
residence was so near them was a, great source 
of pleasure to both her parents, and the feeling 
that her home was in the center qf all she loved, 
not only so near the beloved guardians of her in- 
fancy, but Caroline and St. Eval, would have 
added to her cup of joy, had it not been already 
full to lOvei-flowing ; the pang of parting was thus 
soothed to both mother and child. Even more 
than Caroline, Mrs. Hamilton felt she should miss 
the gentle girl, who scarcely from her infancy 
had^given her one mpment's pain; but .in the 
happiness of her child she was too blessed, and 
thankfully she raised her voice to Him whose , 
blessing, in the rearing of her children, she had 
60 constantly and fervently implored, atfU the 
mother's fond and yearnine.heart was comforted. 
TboiigK Ellen had smiled, and seemed to 6very 
eye but that of her watchful aunt the same as 
usual the whole of that day, yet Mrs. Hamilton 
could not resist the impulse that bade her seek 
her when all had retired to their separate apart- 
ments. Ellen had been gone some time, but 
she was sitting in a posture of deep thought, in 



which she had sunk on first entering her room 
She did not observe her aunt, and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton traced niany tears slowly, almost one by one, 
fall upon her tightly-clasped hands ere she found 
voice to speak. 

" Ellen, my sweet child !" 

Ellen sprung up; she threw herself into those 
extended arms, and hid her tearful eyes on her 
aunt's bosom. 

", I have, but you now, my own Ellen, to cheer 
my old age and enliven our deserted hearth. 
You must pot leave me yet, dearest. I can npt 
part vvith you." 

"Oh no, no; I will never, never leave yon. 
Your home shall be my home, my more than 
mother ; and where you go, Ellen will follow," 
she murmured,, speaking unconsciously in the 
spirit of one, of the sweetest characters the Sa- 
cred Book presents. " Do not ask me Jp leave 
you ; indeed, indeed, no home -will be to me like 
yours," . . 

" §peak not, then, so despondingly, my Ellen," 
replied Mrs. Hamilton, fondly kissing her. " Nev- 
er shall you leave, me without your own full and 
free consent. . Do you remember, love, when I 
first- promised that?" she continued, play^Uy, 
for she sought; not to draw from Ellen the secret 
of her love ; she only wished to soothe, to cheer, 
to tell her, however unrequited might be her af- 
fections,, still she was npt desolate, and wfaen she 
left her, fully bad she succeeded. Ellen was 
comforted, though she scarcely knew wherel'ore. 

Some few months passed after the marriase 
of Emmeline, and the domestic peace of Oak- 
wood yet remained undisturbed. There were 
times when Ellen hoped she had been deceived, 
that Herbert had been deceived himself. But 
Myrvin dared not hope; he was not with hig 
friend as constantly as Ellen was, and almost ev- 
ei-y time he beheld him he fancied he perceived 
an alarming change. ^ 

About this time a malignant disease Broke out 
in the neighborhood . of th? Dart, whose awful 
ravages it appeared as if no medical aid was ad- 
equate to stop. In Herbert Hamilton's parish 
the mortality vyas dreadful, and his duties were 
consequently increased, painfully to himself and 
alarmingly to his family. A superhuman strength 
seemed, however, suddenly granted him. Whole 
days, frequently whole nights, he spent in the 
cottages of the afflicted poor. Sootliing, encour- 
aging, compelling even the hai'dened aud impen- 
itent to own the power of the religion he taught; 
bidding even them bow in unfeigned penitence 
at the footstool of their Redeemer, and robbing 
death, in very truth, of its sting. The young, 
the ojd, men in their prime, were carried off.-. 
The terrible destroyer knew no distinction of 
age, or sex, or rank. Many a young child would 
cease its. waihng cry of suffering when its belov- 
ed pastor entered the lowly cot, and with Has 
fondness of a parent, with that smile of pitying 
love which few hearts can resist, would seek to 
soothe the bodily anguish, while at the same mo- 
ment he taught the young soul that death was 
not terrible ; that it was but a few moments of 
pain to end in everlasting bliss ; that they were 
going to Him whp had said, "Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me,^for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven." From the old, Herbert would learn 
many a lesson of piety and resignation, and feel 
that attendance on such beds of deatli was in 
truth a blessing to himself. 

Fearlessly, for her trust was fixed on the Rock 
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of Righteousness, did Ellen second the exertions 
of her cousin in this time of general affliction. 
There were many who sought to deter her, for 
they whispered the disease was contagions ; but 
Ellen heeded them hot ; nor did Mrs. Hamilton, 
herself so active in seasons of distress, seek to 
dissuade her. " The arm of my God |s around 
me, alike iiv the cottages of the dying as in the 
fancied security of Oakwood," she said one day 
to Herbert, who trembled for ber safety, thoagb 
for himself no fears had ever entered his liiind. 
"If it is His will that I too should feel His chas- 
tening rod, it will find me though I should never 
leave my home; my trust is in Him. I go in 
the humble hope to do His work, and He will 
not forsake me, Herbert." 

Herbert trembled for her no more, and an, act- 
ive, and Judicious assistant did he find her. For 
siK weeks the disease continued unabated ; about 
that time it began to decline, aud hopes were 
entertained that.it was indeed depaiting. 

There was moisture in the eyes of the young 
minister as he looked aronnd him one Sabbath 
evening on the diminished number of his con- 
gregation, so many of whom were either clad 
in mourning or bore on their countenances the 
marks of recent suffering. Over the last victim 
the whole family at Oakwood bad sincerely 
mourned, for it was that kind old woman whom 
we have mentioned more than once as being con- 
nected with the a6^rs we have related. > Nurse 
Langford had gone to ber last home, and both 
Ellen and Herbert dreaded writing the intelli- 
gence to her affectionate son, who was now in 
Percy's service. She had been buried only the 
day previous. Her seat was exactly opposite 
the pulpit, where she had so often said it was 
such a blessing to look on the face of her dear 
Master Herbert, and hear such blessed truths 
from his lips. She now was gone. Herbert 
looked on her vacant seat, and it was then his 
eyes glistened in starting tears. He had seen his 
cousin look toward the same place, and though 
licit, veil was closely dravpn down, he felt her 
tears were falUug fast and thick upon her book. 
More than usually eloquent was the young cler- 
gyman that day, in the discourse he had selected 
as most appropriate to the feelings of those pres- 
ent. He spoke of death, and, with an eloquence 
affecting in its pure simplicity, he alluded to the 
loss of those we love. " Wherefore should I 
say loss, my brethren ?" he said, in conclusion. 
" They have but departed to mansions of undy- 
ing joy : to earth they m^ be lost, but jjot to us, 
Oh no, Go3 cursed the ground Jor man's ssite — 
it is fading, perishable ! There will be a new 
heaven and a new earth, but the spirit which 
^od breathed within us shall not see corruption. 
Released from this earthly eholl, we shall again 
Toehold those who have departed first ; they will 
meet us rejoicing, singing aloud the praises of 
that unutterable love that redeemed and saved 
us, removing the curse pronounced on man, even 
as on earth, maldng us heirs of eternal life, of ev- 
erlasting glory !"» My brethren. Death has been 
among us, but how clothed ? to us who remain, 
perhaps for a time in sadness; but to those who 
have triumphantly departed, even as an angdl 
of light, guiding them to the portals of heaven. 
Purified by suffering and repentance, their gai^ 
ments' white as snow, they encircle the throne 
o their Savior; and those whose lives below 
were those of toil and long-suffering, are now 
among the blessed. Shall we, then, weep for 
Ij 



them, my friends ? Surely not. Let us think 
of them, and follow in their paths, that our last 
end may be like theirs — that we may r^oiu 
them, never again to part ! 

" Are there any here who fear to die J Are 
there any who shrink and tremble when they 
think they may be the next it may please toe 
Lord to call 1 My Christian brethren, think 
a while, and such thoughts will cease to appall 
you. To the heathen alone is death the evil spir- 
it, the blackening shadow which, when called 
to mind, will poisop his dearest joys ! To us,^ 
brethren, what is it } In pain it tells us of ease ; 
in strife or tumult, that the grave is a place of 
quiet i in the weariness of exhausted spirits, that 
the end of all these things is at hand. Who ever 
found perfect joy on earth ? Are we not restless, 
even in the midst of happmese T Death teUs us 
of a purer happiness, in which there is no weari- 
ness, no satiety. When we look around on those 
we love, when we feel the blessings of affection, 
death tells us that we shall love them still better 
in heaven ! Is death, then, so terrible ? Oh, let 
us think on it thus in life and health, and in the 
solitude and silence of our chamber such thoughts 
will not depart from us. Let these reflections per- 
VEide us as we witness the dying moments of those 
we love, and we shall find even for us death has no 
sting J for we shall meet again in a woi-ld where 
d«ath and time shall be no more ! Oh, my be- 
loved brethren, let us go home, and in our clos- 
ets thank God that His chastening hand appears 
about to be removed from us, and so beseech 
Him to enlighten our eyes to look on death, that 
so to give us that faith which alone can make us 
whole, and give us peace, that we may say with 
the venerable Simeon, ' Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.' " 

He ceased, and a solemn stillness reigned with- 
in the church. For a moment the young cler- 
gyman bowed his head in silent prayer upon his 
book, and then he raised his clasped hands on 
high, and, in a voice of almost unearthly sweet- 
ness and power, gave the parting benediction. 
The flush was observed to fade from his cheek, 
the luster depart fi'om his eye ; he raised his hand 
languidly to his damp brow, and in another min- 
ute Mr. Hamilton darted from his seat aud re- 
ceived his son in his arms in a long and death- 
like swoon. The same evening beheld Herbert 
Hamilton,' the beloved, the good, stretched on his 
couch a victim to the same fearful disease, to re- 
move the sting of which he had so long and per- 
severiugly labored. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Thehe was joy in the superb hotel at Frank- 
fort-sur-Maine which served as the temporary 
residence of Lord St. Eval's family— domestic 
joy, for the danger which had threatened the 
young countess in Her confinement had passed 
away, and she and her beautiful babe were do- 
ing as well as the fond heart of a father and hus- 
band could desire. They had been at Frankfort 
for the last two months, at which place, howev- 
er, Percy Hamilton had not been stationary, tak- 
ing advantage of this pause in St. Eval's intended 
plans, by seeing as much of Germany as he could 
during that time ; and, short as it was, his ener- 
getic mind had derived more improvement and 
pleasure in the places he had visited, than many 
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who had lingered over the same space of ground 
niore than double the time. Intelligence that 
Caroline was not quite so well as her friends 
wished, aided perhaps by his secret desire to see 
again her gentle, companion, Percy determined 
for a^short time to return to ifrankfort till his sis- 
ter's health was perfectly restored, and they might 
be again enabled to travel together. His almost 
unexpected arrivid added to the happiness of the 
young earl's domestic circle, and there wai some- 
what in his arch yet expressive glance, as he re- 
ceived his baby niece from the arms of Miss Man- 
vers, and imprinted a light kiss on the infant's 
sleeping featui'es, that dyed her cheek with blush- 
es, and bade her heart beat quick with an inde- 
finable sense of pleasure. 

The sisterly irieiidship of Lonisa Manrers had 
been a source of real gratification to both the 
Earl St. Eval and his countess during their trav- 
els, more particularly now, when. the health of 
the latter required such kindly tending. Mrs. 
Hamilton had deeply regretted the injpossibility 
of her being with her enild at such a time; the 
letter Lord St. Eval had dispatched was, how- 
ever, calculated to disperse all her anxiety, the 
danger appearing after the letter had gone, and 
not lasting sufficiently long to justiiy his writing 
again. They were sitting round the breakfast- 
table the morning after Percy's return, lengthen- 
ing the usual time of the meal by lively and in- 
teUigent conversation; Miss Manvers was pre- 
siding at, the table, and Percy did not feel the 
least inclined to move, declaring he would wait 
for his English dispatches, if there were any, be- 
fore he went outi The post happened to be rath- 
er late that morning, a circumstance, wonderful 
to say, which did not opcasion Percy annoyance. 
It came in, however, at length, bringing. several 
papers for Lord St. Ey^l and his wife from the 
MalVem family, but only two from Oakwood, 
one, in the hand-writing of Ellen, to Percy, and 
<»ae for Robert Langford, evidently from Mr. 
Hamilton. 

" This is most extraordinary," Percy said, much 
surprised. " My mother not written to Caroline, 
and none from.Herbert to me ; his duties are in- 
creased, I know, but surely he could find tiine to 
write to me." 

" Mrs. Hamilton has written to Caroline since 
her confinement, and so did aU her family four or 
five days ago," said Lord St. Eval, but his words 
fell unheeded on the ear of Percy, who had hast- 
ily torn open his cousin's letter, and glanced his 
eye over its contents. ' Engaged in his own let 
ters, the earl did not observe the agitation of his 
friend, bi*t Miss Manvers saw his hand tremble 
so violently that he could scarcely hold the paper. 

" Merciful heaven ! Mr. Hamilton — Percy, 
what is the matter?" she exclaimed, suddenly 
losing all her wonted reserve, as she remarked 
his strange emotion, and her words, connected 
vrith the low groan that burst from Percy's heart, 
effectually roused the earl's attention. 

" Hamilton, speak ; are there ill news from 
Oakwood 1 In mercy, speak !" he said, almost 
as much agitated as his friend. 

" Hefbert," was all Percy could articulate, 
" Herbert— my brother — oh, God, he is dying, 
and I am not near him. Read, St. Eval, for pity j 
I can not see the words. Is there yet lime — can 
I reach England in time ? or is this only a prep- 
aration to tell me he is — is dead 1" 

" He lives, Percy; there may be yet time, if 
you set off at once," exclaimed &o e*rl, who saw 



the necessity of rousing his friend to exertion, for 
the sudden blow had bewildered his every facul- 
ty. He started up wildly, and was darting from 
the room, when he suddenly paused. 

" Keep it fi:om Caroline — ^tell her not now ; it 
will kill her," he cried. " Majr God in heaven 
bless you for those tears !" hecontinued, springing 
toward Louisa, and clasping her hands convul- 
sively in his, as the sight of her unfeigned emotion 
caused the hot tears slovi^ly to trickle down his 
own cheek, and his lip quivered till he could 
scarcely speak the words of parting. " Oh, think 
of me ; I go to the dying bed of him whom I had 
hoped would one day have been to yon a brother 
— would have joined — " He paused in over- 
whelming emotion, took the hand of the trem- 
bling girl, raised it to his lips, and darted from 
the apartment. 

St. Eval hastily followed him, for he saw Per- 
cy was in no state to think of any thing himself 
and the letter Robert had received, telling him 
of the death of his mother, rendered him almost 
as incapable of exeition as his master ; but as soon 
as he heard the cause of Percy's very visible but 
at first incomprehensible agitation, hiis own deep 
affliction was at once subdued ; he was ready and 
active in Percy's service. That Mr. Hamilton 
should thus have written to him, to alleviate the 
blow of a parent's death, to comfort him when 
his own son lay on a dying bed, penetrated at 
once the heart of the young man, and urged him 
to exertion. 

Day and night Percy traveled ; but we must 
outstrip even his rapid course, and conduct our 
readers to Oakwood the evening of the second 
day after Percy's arrival at Ostend. 

Herbert Hamilton lay on his couch, the cold 
hand of Death upon his brow, but instead of rob- 
^ig his features with a ghastly hue, it had spread 
over them even more than usual beauty. Ee- 
dnced he was to a mere shadow, but his prayers 
in his days of health and life had been heard ; the 
delirium of fever had passed, and he met death 
unshrinkingly, his mind retaining even more than 
its wonted powers. It was the Sabbath even- 
ing, and all around him was still and calm. For ■ 
the first two days after the delirium had departed, 
his mind had still been darkened, restless,and un- 
easy. Perseveringly as he had labored in his 
calling, he had felt in those darker days the utter 
nothingness of his own works; how wholly insuf- 
ficient they had been to secure his salvation ; and 
the love of his God, the infinite atonement in 
which he so steadily believed, shone not vrith 
BuiBcient brightness to lemove this painful dark- 
ness. Death was very near, and it no longer ' 
seemed the angel of light he had ever regarded 
it ; but on the Saturday the mist was mercifully 
dispelled from his mind, the clouds dispersed, 
and faith shone forth with a brilliancy, a luster 
overpowering; it told of heaven with an elo- 
quence that banished every other thought, and 
Herbert's bodily sufferings were felt no longer; 
the confines of heaven were gained ; but a brief 
space, one mortal struggle, and he would meet 
his Mary at the footstool of his God. 

With solemn impressiveyess, yet affecting ten- 
derness. Archdeacon Howard had administered 
the sacrament to him whom he regarded at once, 
as pupil, friend, and brother ; and the ■whole 
family of the dying youth, at his own particular 
request, had shared it with him. Exhausted by 
the earnestness in which he had joined in the 
solenm service, Herbert now lay with one hand 
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cliisped in his mother's, who sat by his side, her 
head bent over his, and her whole couDtenaucs, 
save when the gaze of her son was turned toward 
her, expressive of tearless, heart-rending sorrow, 
struggling for resignation to the wiU of Him who 
called her Herbert to himself, Emmeline was 
kneeling by his mother's side. Mr. Hamilton 
leaned against the wall, pale and still; it was 
only the agonized expression of his living feat- 
ures that betrayed he was a living being. On 
the left side of the dying youth stood Arthur 
Myrvin, who, from the moment of his arrival at 
Oakwood, had never once left Herbert's couch ; 
night and day he remained beside him ; and near 
Arthur, but yet closer to her cousin, knelt the 
orphan, her eyes tearless indeed, bijt her whole 
countenance so haggard and wau, that, had not 
all been engrossed in individual suffering, it could 
not have passed unobserved. The tall, venerable 
figure of the archdeacon, as^e stood a little aloof 
from the principal figures, completed the painfiil 
group. 

" My own mother, your Herbert is so happy, 
60 vary happy ! you must not weep for me, moth- 
er. Oh, it is your fostering*love and care, the 
remembrance of all your tenderness from my 
infancy, gilding my boyhood with sunshine, my 
manhood with such refreshing rays— it is that 
which is resting on my heart, and I would give 
it words, and thank, ^d bless you, but I can 
not. And my father, too, my beloved, my rer 
vered lather — oh, but little have I done to repay 
your tender care, my brother and sisters' love, 
but my Father in heaven will bless — ^bless you 
all ; I know, I feel He will." 

" Percy," repeated the dying youth, a gleam 
of light kindling in his eye and flushing his 
cheek. " Is there indeed a hope that I may see 
him — Uiat I may trace those beloved features 
once again ?" 

He closed his eyes, and his lips moved in si- 
lent yet earnest prayer; that wish was still pow- 
erful within ; it was the only thought of earth 
that lingered. 

" Tell him," he said, and his voice sounded 
weaker and weaker, " tell him Herbert's last 
jrayer was for him, that he was in my last 
thoughts; tell him to seek for comfort at the 
foot of the Throne where we have so often knelt 
together. Oh, let him not sorrow, for I shall be 
yfcpy— oh, so happy !" 
■j Again he was silent, and for a much longer in- 
tei'yal; but when he reopened his eyes, they 
were fixed on Ellen. 

" My sister, my kind and tender nurse, what 
shall I say to you?" he said, languidly, but in a 
tone that thrilled to her aching heart. " I can 
but commend you to His care, who can take 
from giief its sting, even as He hath clothed this 
moment in victory. May His spirit rest upon 
you, Ellen, and give you peace. May He bless 
you, not only for your affectionate kindness to- 
ward me, but to her ■who went before me. You 
will not forget, Ellen." His glance wandered 
from his cousin to his mother, and then returned 
to her. She bowed her head upon his extend- 
ed hand, but her cheating voice could speak no 
word. \ 

. . " Caroline, too, she will weep for me, but St. 
Eval will dry her tears ; tell them I did not for- 
get them ; that my love and blessing is theirs 
even as if they had been around me. Emmeline, 
Arthur — Mr. Howard, oh, where are you ? My 
eyes are dim, my voice is failing, yet—" 



" I am here, my beloved son," said the arch- 
deacon ; and Herbert fixed a kind glance upo;i 
his face, and leaned his head against him. 
' " I would tell you that it is the sense of the 
Divine presence, of love unutterable, infinite, in- 
exhaustible, that has taken all anguish from thi^ 
moment. My spirit rises triumphant, secure of 
eternal salvation, triumphing .in the love of Him 
who died for me. Oh, Death, well may I say, 
where is thy sting 7 oh, grave, where is thy vic- 
tory ? they are passed ; heaven is opening. Oh, 
bUss unutterable, undying !" He sunk back ut- 
terly exhausted, but the expression of his coun- 
tenance still evinced the internal triumph of his 
soul. 

A faint sound, as of the distant trampling of 
horses, suddenly came upon the ear. Nearer, 
nearer still, and a flush of excitement rose to 
Herbert's cheek. " Percy — can it be ? My God, 
I thank thee for this mercy I" 

Arthur darted from the room as the sound ap- 
peared r&pidly approaching ; evidently it was p, 
horse urged to its utmost speed, and it could be 
none other save Percy. Arthur flew across the 
haU, and through the entrance, which had been 
flung widely open, as the figure of the young heir 
of Oakwood had been recognized by the stream- 
ing eyes of the faithful Morris, who stood by his 
young master's stirrup, but without uttering a 
word. Percy's tongue clove to the roof of nis 
mouth; his eyes were bloodshot and haggard- 
He had no power to ask a question, and it was 
only the appearance of Myrvin, his entreaty that 
he would be calm ere Herbert saw him, that 
roused him to exertion. His brother yet lived ; 
it was enough, and in another minute he stood 
on the threshold of Herbert's room. With an 
overpowering effort, the dying youth raised him- 
self on his couch, and extended his arms toward 
him. 

"Percy, my own Percy, this is kind," he said, 
and his voice suddenly regained its wonted pow- 
er. Percy sprung toward him, and the brothers 
were clasped in each other's arms. No word did 
Percy speak, but his choking sobs were heard-; 
there was no movement in the drooping form of 
his brother to say that he had heard the sound<; 
he did not raise his head from Percy's shotdder, 
or seek to speak of comfort. 

" Speak to me, oh, once again — -but once more, 
Herbert!" exclaimed Percy. Fearful agony was 
in his voice, but oh, it could not rouse the dead: 
Herbert Hamilton had departed. His last wish 
on earth was fulfilled^ It was but the lifeless 
form of his beloved brother that Percy held in 
the stem grasp of despairing woe. It was long 
ere the truth was known, and when it was, there 
was no sound of wailing heard within the cham- 
ber, no cry of sorrow broke the solemn stillness. 
For him they could not we^, and for themselves, 
oh, it was a grief too deep for tears. 

*' * ' n •*''#■■■ it K * 

We will not linger on the first few weeks that 
passed over the inmates of Oakwood after the 
death of one we haver'followed so long, and be- 
held so fondly and (deservedly belovM. Silent 
and profound was that sorrow, but it was the 
sorrow of those who, in all things, both great and 
small, beheld the hand of a God of love. Could 
the &ith, the truth, which from her girlhood's 
years had distinguished Mrs. Hamilton, desert 
her no^ ? Would her husband permit her to 
look. to' him for support and consolation under 
this deep affliction, and yet not find it? No.; 
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they looked up to tlieir God ; ihey rejoiced that 
BO peaceful, so blessed had been the death of 
their beloved one. His last words to them came 
again and again on the heart of each parent as 
soothing balm, of which nor time nor circum- 
stance could deprive them. For the sake of each 
other, they exerted themselves, an example fol- 
lowed by their children ; but each felt years must 
pass ere the loss they bad sustained would lose 
its pang, ere they could cease to miss the being 
they had so dearly loved, who had been such a 
brilliant- light in their domestic circle — brilliant, 
yet how gentle ; not one that was ever spark- 
ling, ever changing, but of a soft and steady lus- 
ter. On earth that light had set, but in heaven 
it was dawning never to set again. 

For some few weeks the family remained all 
together, as far at least as Arthuc's ttonisterial 
dnties permitted. Mr. Hamilton wished much 
to see that living, bow vacant by the death of 
his son, transferred to Myrvin, and he exerted 
llimself toward effecting an exchange. Ere, howv 
erver, Percy coald return to the Continent, or Em- 
meline retam to her husbaiid's home, the sudden 
and alarming illness of Mrs. HEimilton detained 
them both at Oakwood. The fever which had 
been raging in the village, and which had hast- 
ened the death of Herbert, had also entered the 
household of Mrs. Hamilton. Resolved that no 
aiSibtion of her own shpuld interfere with those 
duties of benevolence, to exercise which was her 
constant preictice, Mrs. Hamilton had compelled 
herself to exertion beyond the strength ttf a 
frame already weakened and exhausted iyy long- 
eentinued but forcibly-suppressed anxiety, and 
three weeks after the death of her son she too 
was stretched on a bed of suffering, which, for 
the first few days during the violence of the fe- 
ver, her afflicted family believed might also be of 
death. In this tr^ng (time it was to Ellen that 
not only her cousm^, but even her uncle turned, 
by her example to obtain more control and 
strength. No persuasions coidd induce her to 
leave the side of her aunt's couch, or resign to 
another the painful yet soothing task of nursing. 
Young and inexperienced she was, but her strong 
affection for her aunt, heightened by some otiier 
feeling which was hidden in her own breast, en- 
dowed her at once with strength to endure eon- 
tinued fatigue, with an experience that often 
made Mr. M^laud contemplate her with aston- 
ishment. From the period of Herbert's death, 
Ellen had placed her feelings under a restraint 
that utterly prevented all relief in tears. She 
was never seen to weep ; every feature had in- 
deed spoken the deep affliction that was hers, 
but it never interfered with the devoted care she 
manifested toward her aunt. Silently yet per- 
Bsveringly she labored to soften the intense suf- 
fering in the mother's heart ; it was on her neck 
Mrs. Hamilton had first wept fi-eely and reliev- 
ingly ; and as Ae clasped the orphan to her bos- 
om, and lifted up ber heart in thanksgiving that 
such a precious gift was yet preserved her,' how 
little did even she imagine all that ■vraa passing in 
Ellen's heart ; that Herbert to her young fancy 
had been how much dearer than a brother ; that 
jhe mourned not only as a cousin's, lossj but one 
ronnd whom her first affections had been twine^ 
with an jntensity*that death alone pould severV 
How little could she giless the continued atnig: 

fie pressing on that young mind, the anguish of 
«ir solitary moments, ere she could by prayer 
80 oaltn hep.bursting heart as to appear the com- 



posed and tranquil being she ever seemed b»> 
(ore the family. Mra. £bmilton could only feel 
that the comfort her niece bestowed in this hoar 
of affliction, her controlled yet sympathizing con- 
duct, repaid her for all the care and sorrow Ellen 
once had caiused. Never had she regretted she 
had taken the orphans to her heart and cherish- 
ed them as her own ; but now it was she felt 
the Lord had indeed returned tlie blessing ten- 
fold in her ovra bosom ; and still more did she 
feel this in the lon^ and painful convalescence 
that followed her brief but severe attack of fever, 
when Ellen was the only one of her children re- 
maining near her. 

Completety. worn out b^ previous anxiety, thi 
subsequent affliction, anc^ finally, her mother's 
dangerous illness, Emmeline's health appeared so 
shattered, that as soon as the actual danger was 
passed, Myrvin; insisted on her going with hinij 
for change of air and scene, to Llangwillan, a 
proposal that both her father and Mr. Maitland 
seconded ; trembling for the precious girl so 
lately .made his own, Arthur resisted her. en- 
treaties to remain a little longer at Oakwood, 
and convened her^t once to his Other's vicar- 
age, where time and improved tidings of her 
mother restored atlei^th the bloom to her cheek 
and the smile to her hp. 

It waS' strange to observe the difference of 
character which opposite circumstances and op 
posite treatment in their infant years had made 
in these two cousins. Emmeline and Ellen, had 
they been brought up from babes together, and 
the same discipline extended to each,, would, in 
all probability, have in after years displayed pre- 
cisely the same disposition ;, but though weak in- 
dulgence had never been extended to Emme- 
line, prosperity unalloyed, save in the affair with 
Arthur Myrvin, had been her portion. Affection 
and caresses had been ever lavished 'almost nn- 
conscibnsly upon her, but instead of cherishing 
faults, such treatment had formed her happiness, 
and had encouraged and led her on in the paths 
of virtue. Every thought and feeling were ex- 
pressed without disgnise ; she had been so ac- 
customed to think aloud fo her mother from child- 
hood, so accustomed to give vent to her little 
vexations in words, her sorrows in tears, which 
were quickly dried, that, as years increased, she 
found it a very difficult ta^ either to restrain her 
sentiments or control her feelings. Her mind 
could not be called weak, for in her affection for 
Arthur Myrvin, as we have seen, when there 
was a peremptory call for exertion or self-con- 
trol, it was ever heard and attended to. Her 
health indeed suffered, but that very fact proved 
the mind. was stronger than the frame; though 
when she marked Ellen's superior composure 
and coolness, Emmeline would sometimes bit- 
terly reproach herself. From her birth EJlen 
had been initiated in sorrow; her infant years 
had been one scene of trial. Never caressed by 
her mother or those around her, save when her 
poor father was near, she had learned to bury 
every affectionate yearning deep within her ovra 
little heart ; every childish sentiment was care- 
fhlly concealed ; and her father's death, the hor- 
rors of that night, appeared to have placed the 
seal on her character, infant as she was. She 
was scarcely ten when she became an inmate of 
her aunt's family, but then it was too late for her 
character to become as Emmeline's. The im- 
pression had been made on the yielding wax, 
and now it could not be effaced. Many circum- 
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etances contributed to- Btrengthcn this impres- 
iioti, as in the first portion of this history we 
have seen. Adversity had made Ellen as she 
was, and self-control had become her second na- 
ture long before she knew the meaning of the 
word. * 

The intelligmice of Herbert's death, though de- 
ferred till St. Eval thought his wife enabled to 
bear .it with some composure, had, however, so 
completely thrown her back, that she was quite 
unequal to travel to England, as her wishes bad 
instantly dictated, and her husband was com- 
pelled to keep up a constant system of decep- 
tion with regard to her mother's illness, lest she . 
should insdst, weak as she was, on immediately 
flying to her aid. As soon as sufficient strength 
returned for Mrs. Hamilton to express her wishes,, 
she entreated Percy to rejoin his sister, that alli 
alarm on her account might subside^ The thought 
of her child was still uppermost in the mother's 
mind, though her excessive debility compelled 
her to lie njotionless for hours on her couch, 
scarcely sensible of any thing passing around her, 
or that her husband and Elleu hardly for one mo- 
ment left her side. The plan succeeded ; Caro- 
line recovered soon after Percy's arrival ; and at 
the earnest message Percy bore her from .her 
mother, that she would not think of returning to 
England till her health was quite restored, she 
censented leisurely to take the celebrated excur- 
sion down the Bhme ere she returned home. . 

It would have seemed as though no other grief 
could be the portion of Ellen ; out another sor- 
row was impending over her, which, r/hile it 
lasted, was a source of distress inferior only to 
Herbert's death. Bntering the library one mom- 
ing.'She was rather surprised to find not only Mr. 
Maitland, but Archdeacon Howard with her 
uncle. 

The former was now too constantly a visitor 
a.t the Hall to occasion individually ranch sur- 
prise, but it was the expression on the counte- 
nances of each that created alarm. Mr. Hamil- 
ton appeared struggling with some strong and 
painful emotion, and had started as Ellen enter- 
ed the room, while he looked imploringly toward 
the archdeacon, as if seeking his counsel and as- 
fiistance. 

"Can we indeed trust her?" Mr. Maitland said, 
doubtingly, and in a low voice, as he looked sad- 
ly upon Ellen. " Can we be sure these melan- 
choly tidings will be for the present inviolably 
kept from Mrs. Hamilton, for suspense such as 
this, in her present state of health, might produce 
consequences on which I tremble to think 1" 

" You may depend upon me, Mr. Maitland," 
Ellen said, firmly, as she came forward. " What 
new affliction can have happened of which you 
so dread my aunt being informed 7 Oh, do not 
deceive me. I have heard enough to make &ncy 
perhaps more dreadful than reality, Mr. Howard. 
My dear uncle, will you not trust me 1" 

" My poor Ellen," her uncle said, in a filtering 
voice, " you have indeed borne sorrow well j but 
this will demand even a greater share of forti- 
tude. All is not yet'known; there may be hope, 
but I dare not encourage it. Tell her, Howard," 
be added, hastily, shrinking from her sorrowful 
glance ; " I can not." 

" Is it of Edward yon would tell me ? Oh, 
what of him 1" she exclaimed. " Oh, tell me at 
once, Mr. Howard; indeed, indeed I can bear 
it" 

With the tenderness of a father, Mr. Howard 



gently and soothingly told her that letters had 
that morning arrived from Edward's captain, in- 
forming them that the young lientenanthad been 
dispatched vvith a boat's crew on a message to a 
ship stationed about twelve miles southward, to- 
ward the Cape of Good Hope; a storm had arisen 
as the night darkened, but still Captain Seaforth 
had felt no uneasiness, imagining his young offl- 
cer had fteemed it better remaining on board the 
Stranger all night, though somewhat contrary to 
his usual habits of promptness and activity. As 
the Asy, however, waned to noon, and still Lieu- 
tenant J'ortescue did not appear, the captain dis- 
patched another boat to know why he tarried. 
The sea was still raging in fury from the last 
night's BtorOi, but the foaming billows had never 
before detained Edward from his duty. With 
increasing anxiety. Captain Seaforth paced the 
deck for several hoturs, ontil indeed the last boat 
he had sent returned. He scanned the crew 
vrith an eye that never failed him, and saw with 
dismay tmt neither his lieutenant nor one of his 
men were among them. Horror-stricken and 
distressed, the sailors related that, despite every 
persuasion of the captain of the Stranger, Lien- 
tenant Fortescue had resolved on returning to 
the Gem the moment his message held been de- 
livered and' the answer given; his men had sec- 
orlded him, though many signs denoted that as 
the evening advanced, so too would the impend- 
ing storm. Twilight was darkening around him, 
when, urged on by a mistaken sense of duty, the 
intrepid yonng man descended into the boat, and 
not half an hour afterward the storm came on 
with terrific violence, and the pitchy darkness 
had entirely fhistrated every efiort of the crew 
of the Stranger to trace the boat. Morning 
dawned, and brought with it some faint con- 
firmation of the fate which air had dreaded. 
Some spars on which the name of the Gem was 
impressed, .and which were easily recognized as 
belonging to the long-boat, floated on the foam- 
ing waves, and the men sent out to reconnoiter 
had discovered the dead body of one of the unfor- 
tunate sailors, who the evening previous had been 
so full of life and mirth, clinging to some sea- 
weed ; while a hat, beariiig the name of Edward. 
Fortescue, eauffed the painful suspicion that the 
young and gallant officer had shared the same 
fate. Every inquiry was set afloat, every exer- 
tion made, to discover something more certain 
concerning him, but without any eflect. Some 
.feint hope there yet existpd that he might have 
been picked up by some of the ships which were 
continually passing and repassing on that course ; 
and Captain Seaforth conclnded his melancholy 
narration by entreating Mr. Hamilton not to per- 
mit himself to despair, as hope there yet was, 
though but faint. Evidently he wrote as he felt, 
not merely to calm the minds of Edward's sor- 
rowing friends, but Mr. Hamilton could not share 
these sanguine expectations. Mystery had also 
^enveloped the fate of his brother-in-law, Charles 
Manvers ; long, very long had he hoped that he 
lived, that he would yet return; but year after 
year had passed, till fDur-and-twenty had rolled 
by, and still tliere were no tidings. Well did he 
remember the heart«ickening that had attended 
his hopes deferred, the anguish of suspense which 
for many weary months had been the portion of 
his wife, and he thought it almostbetter for "Ellen 
to believe her brother dead ■than to live on in 
tlie inflnlgence of hopes that might have no foun- 
dation ; yet how could he tell her he was dead, 
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when there was one gleam of hope, however 
&int. Well did he know the devoted affection 
which the orphans bore to each other. He gazed 
on her in deep commiseration, as in unbroken 
silence she listened to the tenderly-told tale{ 
and, drawing her once more to his bosom as Mr. 
Howard ceaepd, he fondly and repeatedly kissed 
her brow as he entreated \\er not to despair: 
Edward might yet be saved. No word came 
from Ellen's parched lips, but he felt the cold 
shudder of suffering pass through her frame. 
Several minutes passed, and still she raised not 
her head. Impressively the venerable, clergy- 
man addressed her, in tones and words that never 
failed to find their way to the orphan's heart. 
He spdfce of a love and mercy that sent these 
continued trials to mark her as more peculiarly' 
His own. He told of comfort that even in such 
a moment she could feel. He bade her cease 
not to pray for her brother's safety ; that nothing 
was too great for the power or the mercy of the 
Lord ; that however it might appear impossible 
to worldly minds that he could be saved, yet if 
the Almighty's hand had been stretched forth, a 
hundred storms might have passed him by un- 
hurt ; yet he bade her not entertain too sanguine 
hopes. " Place our beloved Edward and your- 
self in the hands of our Father in heaven, my 
child ; implore Him for strength to meet His 
will, whatever it may be, and if, indeed. He 
hath taken him in mercy to a happier world. He 
will give you strength and grace to meet His 
ordinance of love; but if hope still liu!g,ers,>check 
it not — he may be spared. Be comforted, then; 
my child, and for the sake of the beloved relative 
yet spared you, try and compose your agitated 
spirits. We may trust to your care in retaining 
this fresh grief from her, I know we may." 

"You are right, Mr. Howsird; oh, may God 
bless you for your kindness i" said the almost 
heart-broken girl, as she raised her bead and 
placed her trembling hands in his. Her cheeks 
were colorless as marble, but the long dark frin- 
ges that rested on them were unwetted by tears ; 
she had forcibly sent them back. Her heart 
throbbed almost to suffocation, but she would not 
listen to its anguish. The form of Herbert seem- 
ed to flit before her, and remind her of her prom- 
ise that her every care, her every energy should 
be devoted to his mother; and that remembrance, 
strengthened as it was by Mr. Howard's words, 
nerved her to the painful duty which was now 
hers to perform. "Xou may indeed trast me. 
My Father in heaven will support me, and give 
me strength to conceal this intelligence effectu- 
ally, till my beloved aunt is enabled to hear it 
with composure. Do not fear me, Mr. Maitland ; 
it is not in my own strength I trust, for that I feel 
too painfully at this moment is less than nothing. 
My dearest uncle, will you not trust your Ellen ? " 

She turned toward him as she spoke, and Mr. 
Hamilton felt the tears glisten in his eyes as he 
met the nptumed glance of the afBicted orphan 
— now indeed, as it seemed, so utterly alone. 

" Yes, I do and ever will trust you, my beloved 
Ellen," he said, with emotion. " May God grant 
youi-His blessing in this'toost painful duty. To 
Him I commend you, my child ; I would speak 
of comfort and hope, but He alone can give 
them." 

" And He will," replied Ellen, in a low, steady 
voice ; and, gently withdrawing her hand from 
Mr. Howard's, she softly but quickly leff the li- 
brary. But half an hour elapsed, and Ellen was 



opce more seated by her aunt's couch . The strug- 
gle of that half hour we will not follow ; it was 
too sacred, too painful to be divulged, and many, 
many solitary hours were thus spent in suffering, 
known only to herself and to her God. 

" You have been long awsty from me, my Ellen, 
or else-my selfish wish to have you again near me 
has made me think so," Mrs. Hamilton said, that 
eventful morning. 

" Have yon then missed me, my dear aunt? I 
am glad of it, for comfort as it is to be allowed to 
remain always with you, it is even greater pleas- 
ure to think you like to have me near you," re- 
plied Ellen. 

'' Can I do otherwise, my own Ellen ? Where 
can I find a nurse so tender, affectionate, and at- 
tentive as yonare 1 Who would know so well 
how to cheer and soothe me as the child whose 
smallest action proves bow much she loves me ?" 
Tears glistened in the eyes of Ellen as her aunt 
spoke : for if she had wanted fresh incentive for 
exertion, those simple words would have given 
it. rOh, how much encouragement may b« gi^eu 
in one sentence from those we loVe ; how is ev- 
ery effort to please lightened by the conscious- 
ness it is appreciated ; how is every duty sweet- 
ened when we feel we are beloved, j 

Mrs. Hamilton knew not how tjist expression 
of her feelings had fallen on the torn heart of her 
niece ; she guessed not one half Ellen endured . 
in secret for her sake, but she felt, and showed 
she felt, the full value of the unremitting affec- 
tionate attentions she received. 

Days, weeks passed by; at length Mrs. Ham- 
ilton's extreme debility began to give place te 
the more restless weariness of. convalescence. 
It was comparatively an easy task to sit in con- 
tinued silence by the couch, actively yet quietly 
to anticipate her faintest wish, and attend to all 
the duties of nurse, which demanded no exertion 
in the way of talking, and other efforts at amuafe> 
ment ; there were then very many hours that El- 
len's saddened thoughts could dwell on the pain- 
ful past. 

She struggled to behold heaven's mercy in af- 
fliction, and rapidly, more rapidly than she was 
herself aware of, was this young and gentle girl 
progressing in the paths of grace. Had Herbert 
and Mary both lived and been united, Ellen 
would, in all probability, have at length so con- 
quered her feelings as to have been happy in ihe 
marriage state ; and though she could not ' have 
bestowed the first freshness of young affection, 
she would ever have so felt and acted as to be in 
very truthj as Lord St. Eval had said, a treasure 
to any man who had the felicity to call her his. 
Had her c6usin indeed married, Ellen might have 
felt it incumbent on her as an actual duty so to 
conquer herself; but, now that he was dead, she 
felt It no sin to love; in devoting herself to his 
parents in their advancing age, partly for his 
sake, in associating him with all she cUd for them, 
and for all whom he loved — there was no sin now 
in all this, but.she felt it would be a crime to give 
her hand to another when her whole heart was 
thus devoted to the dead.l There was something 
peculiarly soothing to the' grateful and affection- 
ate feelings with which she regarded her aunt 
and uncle ; that she, perhaps, would be the only 
one of all those who bad , 

"Played 
Beneath the same gre^n tree, 
Whose voices mingled as they prayed 
Around one parent knee" — 
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would remain with nothing to divert her atten- 
tion from the pleasing task of soothing and cheer- 
ing their advancing years, and her every effort 
was now turned toward making her single life, 
indeed, one of blessedaess, by works of good and 
thoughts of love toward all with whom she might 
associate ; but in these visions her brother had 
ever intimately mingled. She had pictured her- 
self beholding and rejoicing in his happiness, lov- 
ing his children as her own, being to them a sec- 
ond mother. She hiad fancied herself ever re- 
ceived with joy, a welcome inmate of her Ed- 
ward's home ; and so strongly had her imagina- 
tion become impressed with this idea, that its 
annihilation appeared to heighten the anguish 
with which the news of his untimely fate had 
overwhelmed her. He was gone ; and it seemed 
as if she had never, never felt so utterly desolate 
before ; as if advancing years had entirely lost 
the soft and gentle coloring with which they had 
«o lately been invested. It seemed but a very 
isbort interval since she had seen him, the lovely, 
playfal child, his mother's pet, the admiration of 
all who looked on him ; tiien he stood before her, 
the handsome, manly boy she had parted with, 
when he first left the sheltering roof of Oakwood 
to become a sailor. Then, shuddering, she re- 
called him when they had met again, after a lapse 
of suffering in the young life of each ; and her too 
sensitive fancy conjnred up the thought that her 
fault had not yet been sufficiently chastised ; that 
he was taken from her because she had loved him 
too well — because her deep, intense affection for 
him had caused her once to forget the mandate 
of her God. In the deep agony of that thought, 
it seemed as if she lived over again those months 
of suffering, which in a former page we have en- 
deavored to describe. 

Humbled to the dust, she recognized the chas- 
tising hand of her Maker, and as if it had only 
now been committed, she acknowledged and re- 
pented the transgression a moment's powerful 
temptation had forced her to commit. Had there 
been one to whom she could have confessed these 
feelings, whose soothing friendship would have 
whispered it was needless and uncalled-for to en- 
hance the suffering of Edward's fate by such self- 
reproach, Ellen's young heart would have been 
relieved; but from that beloved relative who 
might have consoled and alleviated her grief, 
Ihia bitter trial she most still conceal. Mj. Ham- 
ilton dared not encourage the hope which he had 
never felt, but his bosom swelled with love and 
almost veneration for the gentle being to whose 
care Mr. Maitland had assured him the recovery 
of his beloved wife was, under Providence, great- 
ly owing. He longed to speak of comfort; but, 
alas ! what could he say 1 He would have prais- 
ed, encouriged, but there was that about his 
niece that utterly forbade it; for it silently yet 
impressively told whence that sustaining strength 
arose. 

It was when Mrs. Hamilton was beginning to 
recover that still more active exertions on the part 
of Ellen were demanded. Every effort was now 
made to prevent her relapsing into that despond- 
ency which convalescence so often engenders, 
however we may strive to resist it. She was 
ready at a minute's notice to comply with and 
often to anticipate her aunt's most iaintly-hinted 
wishes ; she would read to her, sing her favorite 
airs, or by a thousand little winning arts uncon- 
sciously entice the interest of her aunt to her vari- 
ous pursuits, as had been her wont in forme^ days. 



There was no appearance of effort on her part, 
and Mrs. Hamilton insensibly, at first, but snrely 
felt that with hei' strength her habitual cheerful- 
ness was returning, and fervently she blessed her 
God for this abundant mercy. No exertion on 
her side was wanting to become to her husband 
and household as she had been before the death 
of her beloved son ; she felt the beauteous flower 
was transplanted above ; the hand of the Reaper 
had laid it low, though the eye of faith beheld it 
in perfect undying loveliness, and though the 
mother's heart yet sorrowed, 'twas a sorrow now 
in which no pain was mingled. 

One evening they had Been speaking, among 
other subjects, of Lilla Grahame, whose letters, 
Mrs. Hatnilton had observed, were not written 
in her usual style. Too well did Ellen guess the 
reason ; qnce only the poor girl had alluded to 
Edward's supposed fate, but that once had more 
than sufficiently betrayed to Ellen's quickly|-ex- 
cited sympathy the true, nature of her feelings 
toward him. As Lilla had not, however, written 
,in petjliect confidence, but still as if she feared to 
write 'itoo much on emotions she scarcely under- 
stood herself, EUen had not answered her as she 
would otherwise have done. That her sympa- 
thy was Lilla's was very clearly evident ; but as 
the secrecy preserved toward Mrs. Hamilton had 
been made known to her by Emmeline, she had 
not written again on the subject. : Yet Ellen was 
not deceived ; in every letter she received she 
could easily penetrate where Lflla's anxious 
thoughts were wandering. Of Cecil Grahame 
there were still no tidings, and, all circumstances 
considered, it did not seem stremge -she should 
often be sorrowful and anxious. On dismissing 
this subject, Mrs. Hamilton had asked Ellen to 
sing to her, and selected, as a very old favorite, 
"The Graves of the Household." She had al- 
ways forgotten it, she said, before, when Ellen 
wished her to select one she preferred. She was 
surprised that Ellen had not reminded her of it, 
as It had once been an equal favorite with her. 
For a inoment Ellen hesitated, and then hastened 
to the piano. In a. low, sweet, yet unfaltering 
voice, she complied with her aunt's request; 
once only her lip quivered, for she could not sing 
that verse without the thought of Edward. 

"The sea, tile blue lone sea, hath one. 

He Uea where pearls lie deep ; 
. He Vfoa the loved of all, yet none 
O'er hie low bed may weep.** 

Mr. Hamilton, unobserved, had 'entered the 
room, and now stood with folded aims and 
mournful glance, alternately regarding his wife 
and niece. Mr. Maitland had that morning told 
him there was not now the slightest danger re- 
maining, and he rather advised that Mrs. Hamil- 
ton should be informed of what had passed, lest 
the painful intelligence should come upon her 
when quite unprepared. He had striven for 
composure, and he now entered expressly to ex- 
ecute this painful task ; he had mal-ked the suf- 
fering imprinted on his niece's face, and he cQuld 
continue the deception no longer. On the con- 
clusion of her song, EUen reseated herself on the 
stool she had occupied at her aunt's feet, her 
heart too full to speak. 

" Why are you so silent, my desir husband?" 
Mrs. Hamilton said, addressing him, and who al- 
most started at her address. "May I know the 
subject of such very deep thought?" 

"Ellen, partly," he, replied, and he spoke the 
truth. " I was thinking how 'lie and thin she 
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looks, and how much she has lately had to dis- 
tress and canse her anxiety." 

" She has, indeed, and therefore the sooner we 
can leave Oakwood for a few months, as we in- 
tended, the better. I have been a long and troub- 
lesome patient, my Ellen, and all your efforts to 
restore me to perfect health will be quite inef- 
fectual unless I see the color return to your cheek, 
and your step resume its elasticity." 

"Do not fear for me, my beloved aunt; indeed 
I am quite well," answered Ellen, not daring to 
look up, lest her tears should be discovered. 

" You are right, my Emmeliae," suddenly ex- 
claimed Mr. Hamilton, rousing himself with a 
strong effort, and, advancing to the couch wh^re 
his wife sat, he threw his arms around her. " You 
do not yet know all that oiir Ellen has in secret 
borne for your sake. You do not yet know the 
deep affliction which is the real cause of that al- 
teration in her health, which only now you are 
beginning to discover. Oh, my beloved wife, I 
have feared to tell you, but now that strength is 
returning, I may hesitate no longer ; for her sake 
you will bear these cruel tidings even as she has 
done. Will you not comfort her? Will you — " 
The sudden opening of the door arrested the 
words upon his lips. Touched by indefinable 
alarm, Mrs. Hamilton's hand grasped bis without 
the power of speech. Ellen had risen, for she 
felt she could not hear those sad words again 
spoken. 

It was .Tanjes the footman who entered, and 
he placed a letter in her hand. She looked at 
the direction ; a faint cry broke from her lips ; 
she tore it open, gazed on the signature, and'Sunk 
senseless on the floor. She who had borne suf- 
fering so well, who had successfully struggled to 
conceal every trace of emotion when affliction 
was her allotted portion, was now too weak to 
bear the sudden transition from such bitter grief 
to overwhelming joy. Mr. Hamilton sprung for- 
ward', he could not arrest her fall, but his ey,e 
had caught^ the well-known writing of him tie 
had believed lay bm-ied in the ocean, and, con- 
quering her own extreme agitation, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton compelled herself to think of nothing but re- 
storing the still senseless girl to life. A ievr, very 
few words told her all. At first Mr. Hamilton's 
words had been almost inarticulate from the 
thankfulness that filled his heart. It was long 
ere Ellen awoke to consciousness. Her slight 
frame was utterly exhausted by its continued 
conflict with the mind within, and now that joy 
had come, that there was no more need for con- 
trol or sorrow, her extraordinary energy of char- 
acter for the moment fled, and left her in very 
truth^he weak and loving woman. Before she 
coultiSl'estore life to Ellen's inanimate form, Mrs. 
Hamilton bad time to hear that simple tale of 
silent suffering, to feel her bosom glow in increas- 
ing. love and gratitude toward the gentle being 
who for her sake had endured so much. 

"Was it but a dream, or did I not read that 
Edward lived — was spared — that he was not 
drowned ? Oh, tell me ; my brain seems still to 
swim. Did they not give me a letter signed by 
hiinself 7 Oh, was it only fancy ?" 

" It is truth, my belored Ellen ; the Almighty 
mercifully stretched forth His armand saved him. 
Should we not give Him |banks, my chjld?" 

Like dew upon the arid desert, or healing balm 
tx> a throbbing wound, 'so did those few and sim- 
ple woMs fall on Ellen's ear; but the fervent 
dianksgiving that rose swelling in her heart want- 



ed not words to render it acceptable to Him 
whose unbounded mercy she thus acknowledged 
and adored. 

Mrs. Hamilton pressed her closer to her bo- 
som ; again add again she kissed her, and tried 
to speak the words of affectionate soothing, which 
Seldom failed to restore Ellen to composure. 

" You told me once, my Ellen, that you never, 
never could repay the large debt of gratitude you 
seamed to think youowra me. Do you remem- 
ber my saying you could not tell that one day 
you mightmake me your debtor, and are not my 
words truth? Did I not prophesy rightly? What 
do I not owe you, my own love, for sparing me 
eo much atixiety and wretchedness ? Look up 
and smile, iny iEllen, and let us try if we can list, 
en composedly to our dear Edward's account of 
bis providential escape. If be were near me, 1 
would scold him for giving you such inexpressible 
joy BO Suddenly." 

Ellen' did look up and did smile, a bright beam* 
ing smile of chastened happiness, and again and 
again did she read over that letter, as if it were 
tidings too blessed to be believed, as if it could 
not be Edward himself w^ho had written. His 
letter was hafsty, nor did he enter into very many 
-particulars, which, to render a particular part of 
our tale intelligible, we must relate at large in 
another chaipter. This epistle was dated from 
Kio Janeiro, and written evidently under the idea 
that his sister had received a former letter con- 
taining every minutiee of his escape, which he 
had forwarcfed to her, under cover to Captain 
Seafoilh, dlSy seven days after his supposed 
death. Had the captain received this letter, all 
anxiety would have been spared, for as he did 
not write to Mr. Hamilton for above a week after 
Edward's disappearance, it would have reached 
him first ; it was therefore very clear it had been 
lost on its way, and Edward, fearing such might 
be the case, from the uncertain method hy which 
it had been sent, wrote again. He had quite re- 
covered, he said, all ill effects from being so long 
floating in the water on a narrow plank ; that he 
was treated with marked kindness and attention 
by all the crew of the Alma, a Spanish vessel 
bound to Bio Janeiro and thence to New York, 

Sarticnlarly by an Englishman, Lieutenant Mor^ 
aunt, to whose energetic exertions he said be 
greatly owed his preservation ; for it was he who 
had pjevailed on the captain to lower a boat, to 
discover what that strange object was floating on 
the waves. He continued, there was something 
about Lieutenant Mordaunt he could not define, 
but which had the power of irresistibly attracting 
his respect, if not affection. His story he believ- 
ed was uncommon, but he had not yet heard it 
all, and had no time to repeat it, as be was writ- 
ing in great haste. Affectionately he hoped no 
alarm among his friends had been entertained on 
his account ; that it would not be long before: he 
returned home; for, as soon as the slow-sailing 
Spaniard could finish her affairs with the ports 
along the coast of Spanish America and reach 
New York, Lieutenant Mordaunt and himself had 
determined on qiiitting her, and returning to En- 
gland by the first packet that sailed. A letter to 
New York might reach him, but it was a chance ; 
therefore he did not expect to receive any certain 
intelligence of home, a truth which only made 
him the more anxious to reaah it. 

Quickly the news that Edward Fortescne lived, 
and was returning home in perfect health, ex- 
tended far and wide, and biought joy to all wUo 
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lieard it. A messenger was instantly dispatched 
to Trevilion Vicarage to impart the joyful intelli- 
gence to Arthur and Emmeline, and the next day 
saw them both at Oak wood to rejoice with Ellen 
at this unexpected but most Welcome news. 
There was not one who had been aware of the 
suspense Mr. Hamilton and Ellen had been en- 
during who did not sympathize in their relief. 
Even Mrs. Greville left her solitary home to seek 
the friends of her youth; she had done so pre- 
viously when affliction was their portion. She 
had more than once shared Ellen's anxious task 
of nursing, when Mrs. Hamilton's fever had been 
highest ; kindly and judiciously she had spothed 
in grief, and Mrs. Greville's character was too un- 
selfish to refuse her sympathy in joy. 

A few weeks after the receipt of that letter, 
Mr. Hamilton, his vvife, and Ellen removed to a 
beautiful little villa in the neighborhood of Rich- 
mond, where they intended to pass some of the 
■winter months. A change" was desirable, Indeed 
requisite for all. But a Siart interval had passed 
since the death of their beloved Herbert, and 
there were many times when the parents' hearts 
yet painfully Isled, and each felt retirdment, the 
society of each other, and sometimes of their most 
yalned fiiends, the exercise of domestic and re- 
ligious duties, would be the most efficient means 
ef acquiring that peace of which even the great- 
est affliction can not deprive the traly religious 
mind. At Christmas, St. Eval had promised his 
family should join them, and all looked forward 
to that period with pleasure. 



CHAPTER XXL 

Althodgh we are as much averse to retrospec- 
tion in a tale as our readers can be, yet to retrace 
our steps for a short -interval is a necessity. Ed- 
ward had written highly of Lieutenant Mor- 
daunt, but as he happens to be a personage of 
rather more consequence to him than young For- 
tescue imagined, we must be allowed to intro- 
duce him more intimately to our readers. 

It was the evening after that in which Lieu- 
tenant Fortescue had so rashly encountered the 
Btonrl, that a Spanish vessel of ill-shaped bulk 
and of some hundred tons was slovvly pursuing 
her course from the coast of Guinea toward Eio 
Janeiro. The sea was calm, almost motionless, 
compared with its previous fearful agitation. The 
sailors were gayly employed in their various av- 
i ocations, declaring loudly that this respite of calm 
was entirely owing to the interposition of St. 
Jago in their favor, he being the saint to whom 
they had last appealed during the continuance of 
the tempest. Aloof from, the crew, and leaning 
against a mast, stood one apparently very diflfer- 
ent from those by whom he was surrounded. It 
was an English countenance, but embrowned al- 
most to a swarthy hue from continued exposure 
to a tropical sun. Tall and remarkably well- 
formed, he might well haVe been supposed of no- 
ble birth ; there were, however, traces of long- 
continued sniferiiig imprinted flEt his manly iace 
and in his form, which sometimes was slightly 
bent, as if from weakness rather than fronj age. 
His dark brown hair was in many parts silvered 
with gray, which made him appear as if he had 
seen some fifty years at least, though at timesj by 
the expression of his countenance, he might have 
been thought full ten years younger. Melan- 



choly was the characteristic of his features ; but 
his eye would kindle and that cheek flush, be- 
traying that a high, warm apij'it still lurked with- 
in, one which a keen observer might have fan- 
cied had been suppressed by injury and snfier- 
ing. It was, in truth, a countenance on which a 
physiognomist or painter would have loved to 
dwell, for both would have found in it an inter- 
est they could scarcely have defined. 

Thus resting in meditative silence. Lieutenant 
Mordannt's attention was atti-acted by a stiange 
oljjeot floating on the now calm ocean. There 
were no ships near, and Mordaunt felt his eyes 
fascinated in that direction, atad, looking still 
more attentively, he felt convinced it was a hu- 
man body secured to a plank. He sought the 
captain instantly, and used every persuasion hu- 
manity could dictate to urge hiin to lower a boat. 
For some time he entreated in vain. Captain 
Bartholomew said it was mere folly to thitik 
there was any chance of saving a man's life who 
had been so long tossed about ou the water; it 
would be only detaining him for nothing ; his 
ship was already too full either for comfort or 
profit, and he would not do it. 

Fire flashed from the dark eyes of Mordaunt 
at the captain's positive and careless language, 
and he spoke again with all the spirited eloquence 
of a British sailor. , He did not spare the cruel 
recklessness that could thtis refuse to save a fel- 
low-creature's life merely because it might occa- 
sion a little delay and trouble. Captain Barthol- 
omew look'ed at him in astonishmeiit ; he little 
expected such a burst of indignant feeling fcom 
one whose melancholy and love of solitude he 
had despised ; and, vvithout answering a word, 
led the way to the deck, looked in the direction 
of the plank, which had now floated near enough 
to the ship for the body of Edward to be clearly 
visible upon it, and then instantly commanded a 
boatio be lowered and bring it on board. 

" ftjjwill be but taking him out of the sea to 
plungei^him back again, seiior," he said, in Span- 
ish, to the lieutenant, who was now an^itiusly 
watching the proceedings of the sailors, who, 
more active than their captain, had carefully laid 
the plank and its burden at the bottom of the 
boat, and were now rapidly rowing to the ship. 
" Never was death more clearly imprinted on a 
man's countenance than it is there; bnt have 
your own will ; only do not ask me to keep a 
dead man on board ; I should have my men mu- 
tiny in a twinkling." 

Mordaunt made him no answer,^ but hasftened 
toward the gangway, where the men were now 
ascending. They carefully unloosed the bonds 
that attaMed the body tq the plank, and laid him 
on'a pile of cushions where the light of the set- 
Ung sun shone full on his faCe and form. One 
glance siifliced for Mordaunt to perceive he was 
an English officer; another caused him to start 
some paces back in astonishment. As the youth 
thus lay, the deadly paleness of his countenance, 
the extreme fairness of his throat and part of his 
neck, which, as the sailors hastily tiutied his neck- 
cloth and opened his jacket, were fully exposed 
to view, the beautiftdly formed brow strewed by 
thick masses of golden curls, gave him so much 
the appearance of a delicate female, that the sail- 
ors looked humorously at each other, as if won- 
dering what right he had to a sailor's jacket; 
but Mordaunt's eyes never moved from him. 
Thoughts came 'crowding over him, so full of 
vouth, of home, and joy, that tears gushed to his 
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eyes — tears which had not glistened there for 
many a long year; and yet he knew not where- 
fore; he knew not, he could not, had he been 
asked, have defined the cause of that strong emo- 
tion ; but the more he looked upon that beaiiti- 
fnl face, the faster and thicker came those visions 
on his' soul. Memories came rushing back, days 
of his fresh and happy boyhood, affections, long 
slumbering, recalled in aU their purity, and his 
bosom yearned toward home, as if no time had 
elapsed since last he beheld it, as if he should 
find all those he loved evfen as he had left them. 
And what had brought them back 1 Who was 
the youth on whom he gazed, and toward whom 
be felt affection strangely and suddenly jaroused 
— affection so powerful he could not shakeitoffi 
Nothing in all probability to him ; and vaiiily he 
sought to account for the emotions those bright 
features awakened within him. Bousing him- 
self, as symptoms of life be^an to apjibar in the 
exhausted form before him, he desired that the 
youth might be carried to his own cabin. He 
was his countryman, he said ; an oSicer of equal 
rank, it appeared, from his epaulette, and he 
should not feel comfortable were he under the 
care of any other. On bearing him from the deck 
to the cabin, a small volume fell from his loosen'., 
ed vest, which Mordaunt raised from the ground 
vrith some curidsity, to know what could be so 
precious to a youthfiil sailor. It was a pocket 
Bible, so much resembling one Mordaunt pos- 
sessedj himself, that, scarcely knowing what he 
was about, he 'drew it from his pocket to compare 
them. " How can I be so silly? "he thought; "is 
there any thing strangei in two English Bibles re- 
sembling each other?" He replaced his own, 
opened the other, and started in increased amaze- 
ment. " Charles Manvers !" he cried, as that 
name met his eye. "Merciful Heaven ! who is 
this youth ? to whom would this Bible ever have 
been ^ven ?" So great was his aritation, that it 
was with difficulty he read the words which were 
written beneath. 

" Edward Fortescue ! oh, when will that name 
rival his to whom this book once belonged ? I 
may be as brave a sailor, but what will make 
me as good a man t This sacred Book, he loved 
it, and so will I." Underneath, and evidently 
added at a later period, was the following : 

" I began to read this for the sake of those be- 
loved ones to whom I knew it was all in all. I 
thought, for its own sake, it would never have 
become the dear and sacred voluine they regard- 
ed it, but I am mistaken ; how often has it sooth- 
ed me in my hour of temptation, guided'me in 
my duties, restrained my a<ngry moments, and 
brought me penitent and humble to the footstool 
of my God ? Oh, my beloved Ellen, had this 
been my companion three years ago as it is now, 
what misery I should have spared you." 

Other memorandums in the same style were 
written in the blank leaves which appeared at- 
tached for the purpose, but it so happened that 
not one of them solved the mystery which so 
completely puzzled' Mordaunt. The name of 
Fortescue was utterly unknown to him, and in- 
creased the mystery of the youth's having pro- 
duced such a strange effect upon his mind. 
There were many names introduced in these 
memorandums, but they explained nothing ; one 
only struck him ; it was one which in his hours 
of suffering, of slavery, ever sounded in his ear, 
the fondly-remembered name of her whom he 
longed to clasp to his aching heart — it was Etnr 



meline ; and as he read it, the same gush of mem- 
ory came over him as when he first gazed on 
Edward. lu vain reason whispered there were 
many, very many Emmelines in his native land ; 
that name only brought one to his remembrance. 
Though recovering, the youth was still much too 
we^k and exhausted to attempt speaking, and 
Mordaunt watched by his couch for one day and 
two nights, ere the surgeon permitted him to 
ask a question or Edward to answer it. Often, 
however, during that interval had the yOung stran- 
ger turned hislirtght blue eyes with a look of 
mtelligence and feeling ou him who attended 
him with the care of a father, and the color, the 
expression of those eyes seemed to thrill to Mor- 
dannt's heart, and speak even yet more forcibly 
of days gone by. 

" Let me write but two lines, to tell Captain 
Seaforth I am safe and well," said Edward, im- 
petuously, as he sprung with renewed spirits 
irom the couch on vi^hicfi he had been so long in 
unwilling prisoner. 

" AndTiow send it, my young friend? There 
is not a vessel within sight on the wide sea." 

Edward uttered an exclamation of impatience; 
then, instantly checking himself, said, with a 
smile, 

" Forgive me, sir ; I should think only of my 
merciful preservation, and of endeavoring to ex- 
press jn some manner my obligatibns to yon, to 
whose generous exertions, blessed as they were 
by Heaven, I owe my life. Oh, would that my 
aunt and sister were near me ; their gratitude 
for the preservation of one whom tliey perhaps 
too fondly and too partially love, would indeed 
be gratifying to feelings such as yours. I can 
feel what I owe you, Lieutenant Mordaunt, but 
I can not express myself sufficiently in words." 

" In the name of Heaven, young man, in pity 
tell me who you are !" gasped Mordaunt, almost, 
inarticulately, as he grasped Edward's hand and 
gazed intently on his face ; for every word he 
spoke, heightened by the kindling animation of 
his features, appeared to render that extraordi- 
nary likeness yet more perfect." 

" Edward Fortescue is my name." 

" But your mother's, boy^ — ^yoiu: mother's? I 
ask not from idle curiosity." 

" She was the youngest daughter of Lord Del- « 
mont, Eleanor Mauvers." ' ^ 

Mordaunt gazed yet more intently on the 
youth ; then hoarsely murmuring, " I knew it — 
it was no fancy," sunk back almost overpowered 
with momentary agitation. Recovering himself 
almost instantly, and before Edward could give 
vent to his surprise and sympathy in words, he 
asked, "Is Lord Delmont yet alive? I knew 
him once ; he was a kind old man." His lip 
quivered, so as almost to prevent the articulation 
of his words. 

" Oh no ; the departure of my mother for India 
was a trial he n'ever recovered, and the intelli- 
gence that his only son, a noble and gallant offi- 
cer, perished with the crew of the Leander, 
finally broke his heart ; he never held up his head 
again, and died a very few months afterward." 

Mordaunt buried his face in his hands, and for 
several minutes remained silent, as if struggling 
with some powerful emotion ; then asked, "You 
spoke' only of your aunt and sister. Does not 
your mother live ?'' 

" She died when I was little more than eleven 
years old, and my sister scarcely ten. My father; 
Colonel fortescue, dying in India, she could not 
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bear to remain there, but we were compelled to 
take refage off the coast of Wales from the storms 
which had arisen, and then she had only time to 
give us to the care of her sister, for whom she 
had sent, and died on her arms." 

" And is it her sister, or your father's, of whom 
you spoke just no w ?" 

" Hers — Mrs. Hamilton." 

" Hamilton f and she lives still ? You said you 
knew her,'' replied Mordaunt, suddenly springing 
up ahdspeakrag in a tone of animation, that be- 
wildered Edward almost as mafah as his former 
agitation. Speak of her, young man ; tell me 
something of her. Oh, it is long since I have 
■ heard her name." 

" Did you know piy aunt 7 I have never heard 
her mention your name. Lieutenant Mordamit." 

" Very likely not," he replied, and a faint smile 
played round his lip, creating an expression which 
made young Fortesoue start,' for the features 
seemed familiar to him. " It was only in my 
boyhood that I knew her, and she was kind to 
me. We do not easily forget the associations of 
our boyhood, my young friend, particularly vvhen 
manhood has been a dreary blank, or tinged with 
pain. In my hours of slavery, the smile and look 
of Emmeline Manvers has often haunted my 
waking and my sleeping dreams ; but she is mar- 
ried — 18 in all probability a happy wife and lov- 
ing mother i prosperity is around her, and it is 
most likely spe has forgotten the boy to whom 
her kindness was so dear." 

" Hours of slavery 7" asked Edvvfard, for those 
words alone had riveted his attention. " Can 
you, a free and British sailor, have ever been a 
slave?" 

" Even so, my young friend ; for seven years 
I languished in the loathsome dungeons of Al- 
giers, and the last sixteen years have been a 
slave." 

Edward grasped his hand with an uncontrol- 
lable impube, while at the same moment he 
clinched his sword, and his countenance ex- 
pressed the powerful indignation of his young 
and gallant spirit, though words for the moment 
he had none. Lieutenant Mordaunt again smiled 
— that smile, which by some indefinable power 
inspired Edward with affection and esteem. 
I "I am free now, my gallant boy," he said; 
" fi-ee as if the galling fetters of slavery had nev- 
e^ bowed down my neck. Another day you 
shall hear more. Now gratify me by some ac- 
count of your aunt ; speak of her — tell me if she 
have children — if her husband still lives. If Mrs. 
Hamilton is still the same gentle, affectionate be- 
ing — the same firm, unflinching character, when 
duty called her, as the Emmeline Manvers it was 
once my joy to know." 

With an animation that again riveted the eyes 
of Lieutenant Mordaunt on his countenance, Ed- 
ward eagerly entered on the subject. No other 
could have been dearer to him ; Mordaunt could 
have fixed on few which would thus have called 
forth the eloquence of his young companion. 
Sailor as he was, truly enthusiastic in his profes- 
sion, yet home to Edward still possessed invinci- 
ble attractions, and the devoted affection, grati- 
tude, and reverence he felt for his aunt appeared 
to increase with his years. Neither Percy nor 
Herbert could have loved her more, He spoke 
as he felt ; he told of all he owed her, and not 
only himself, but his orphan si^er; he said that 
as a mother she had been to them both ; that 
never once had she made the slightest difference 



between them and her own children. He paint- 
ed in vivid colors the domestic joys of Oakwood, 
the affectionate harmony that reigned there, till 
Mordaunt felt his eyes glisten with emotion, and, 
ere that conversation cSased, all that affection 
vvhich for many a long and weary year had pined 
for some one on which to expend its force, now 
centered in the noble youth of whose preserva- 
tion he had been so strangely and providentially 
an instrumelit. To Edward it was not in the 
least strange that any one who had once known 
his afant, it mattered not how many years pre- 
vious, should still retain a lively remembrance 
of her, and wish to know more concerning her, 
and his feelings were strongly excited toward 
one whose interest in aH that concerned her was 
evidently so great. His first letter to his family, 
which he inclosed in one to his captain, spoke 
very much of Lieutenant Mordaunt, wondering 
that his aunt had never mentioned one who re- 
numbered her so well. This letter, as we know, 
was never received, and the next he wrote was 
too hurried to enter into particulars, except those 
that related to himself alone. When he a^ain 
wrote home, he had become so attached and so 
used to Mordaunt, that he fancied he must be as 
well known to his family as himself, and though 
he mentioned his name repeatedly, he did not 
think of inquiring any thing concerning him. 

The able activity as a sailor, the graceful, court- 
eous manner of Edward as a man, soon won him 
the hearts of Captain Bartholomew and all his 
crew. Ever the first when there was any thing 
to be done on board or on shore, lively, high- 
spirited, and condescending, his appearance on 
deck after any absence was generally Acknowl- 
edged with respect. The various characters thus 
presented to his notice in the Spanish crew, the 
many ports he touched at, afforded him continu- 
al and exciting amnsement, although his thoughts 
very often lingered on his darling " Gem," with 
the ardent desire to be once more doing his duty 
on her decks. But, amid all these changing 
scenes, Edward and his friend, diverse as were 
their ages and apparently their dispositions, be- 
came almost inseparable. An irresistible im- 
pulse urged Edward repeatedly to talk to him 
of his home, till Mordaunt became intimately ac- 
quainted with every member of the family. Of 
Herbert Edward would speak with enthusiasm ; 
he little knew, poor fellow ! that the cousin 
whose character he almost venerated was gone 
to his last home — that he should never see him 
more. Letters detailing that melancholy event 
had been forwarded to the Gem, arriving there 
just one week after the young sailor's disappear- 
ance ; and, when informed of his safety. Captain 
Seaforth, then on his way to England, had no op- 
portunity of forwarding them to him. His re- 
peated mention of Herbert in his letters home, 
his anxious desire to hear something of him, were 
most painlhl to his family, and Ellen was more 
than ever anxious he should receive the account 
ere he returned. 

Among other subjects discussed between them, 
Mordaunt once asked Edward who now bore the 
title of Lord Delmont, and had appeared some- 
what agitated when told the title was now ex- 
tinct, and had become so from the melancholy 
death of the promising yoang nobleman on whom 
it had devolved. 

" Sir George Wilmot is out in his prognostica- 
tion; then," he observed, after a pause. " I re- 
member, when a youngster under his command. 
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bearing him repeatedly prophesy that a Delmont 
Would revive the honor of his ancient house by 
naval fame. Poor Charles vpas ever his favorite 
among us." 

" Yon were my uncles meSs-mate, then," said 
Edwrard, in a tone of surprise and joy. " Why 
did yoii not tell me this before,' that I might ask 
all the questions I long to know concerning him P' 
. " And what have yon heard of Charles to call 
forth this ex.treme interest?" replied Mordaunt, 
with has peculiar smile. " I should have thought 
that long ere this my poor friend had been for- 
gotten in his native land." 

" Forgotten ! and by a sister who doted on him ; 
who has iiever ceased to laineat bis melancholy 
fate ; who ever held him up to my young fancy 
as one of those whom it should be my glory to 
resemble. Did you know my aunt, as, oy two 
or three things I basp heard you say, I fancy yoii 
must, you couiid never suspect her of forgetting 
one she loved as she did her brdther. My uncle 
Charles is enshrined in her memory too fondly 
for time to eilace it." 

Tears rose to Mordaunt's eager eyes at these 
words. He turned aside a moment to conceal 
his agitation, then asked if Sir George Wilmot 
ever spoke of Manvers. Animatedly Edward re- 
lated the old admiral's agiitatipn the first night he 
had seen hinj at Oakwood r how feelingly b^ad 
spoken of one whom he said he had ever'regard- 
ed as the adopted son of his affections, the darling 
of his childless fjears, his gallant, merry Charles. 
Mordaunt twiuM his arm in Edward's, andlooked 
up in his face, as if to thank him for the consola- 
tion his words imparted. Again was there an 
expressioh in his countenance which sent a thrill 
to the young man^s heart, but vainly he tried to 
discover wherefore. 

We may here, perhaps, relate in a very few 
words Mordaunt's tale of suffering, which he im- 
parted at different times to Edward. The wreck 
of the vessel to which he belonged had cast him> 
with one or two others of his hapless compan- 
ions, on the coast of Morocco and Algiers. Thtsre 
they were seized by the cruel Moors, and car- 
ried as spies before the d^v ^nd by his command 
immured in the dungeons of the fortress, where 
many unhappy captives were also confined, and 
had been for many years. For eight years he 
was an inmate of these horrible prisons, a sick- 
ening witness of many of those tortures and cru- 
elties which were inSicted on his fellow-prison- 
ers, and often on himself. All those at all ac- 
quainted with the bombardment of Algiers, so 
ably carried on by Admiral Sir Edward Pel- 
lew, afterward Viscount Exmouth, an enterprise 
which was entered on to avenge the atrocions in- 
dignities practiced by the dey on all the unfor- 
tunate foreigners that visited his coast, can well 
imagine the suCferings Mordaunt had not only to 
witness, but to endure. On the first report of a 
hostile fleet appearing off the coast of Barbaiy, 
the most active and able of the prisoners were 
marched out to various markets and there sold 
as slaves. Mordaunt was one of these j impris- 
onment and suffering had not quenched his youth- 
ful spirit, nor so bowed his frame as to render 
him incapable of energy. Scarcely twenty when 
this cruel reverse of fortune overtook him, the 
tortures of his mind during the eight, nearly nine 
years of his captivity may be better conceived 
than described. He had entered prison a boy, 
with all the fresh, elastic buoyancy ef youth ; he 
quitted it a man; but oh, how was that man- 



hood's prime, to which in his visions of futurity 
he had looked with such bright anticipation as 
the zenith of his naval fame, now about to pass ? 
as a slave, exposed to increased oppression and 
indignity on account of his religion, which he had 
inwardly vowed never to .give up. He secured 
the Bible, which had first been a treasure to him 
merely as the gift of a beloved sister, and through* 
out all his change of destiny it was never taken 
from him. To submit calmly to slavery, Mor- 
daunt felt at first his spirit never could, and va- 
rious were the schemes he planned, and in part 
executed, toward obtaining his freedom, but all 
were eventually frustrated by the observation of 
his masters, who were too well accustomed to 
insubordination on the part of their slaves for 
such attempts to cause them much trouble or un~ 
easiness. Still Mordaunt despaired not ; still was 
the hope of freedom uppermost in his breast, even 
when he became the property of a Turk, who, 
had he beeit but a Christian, Mordaunt declared, 
must have commanded bis reverence, if not his 
affection. Five times he had been exposed for 
sale, and each master had appeared to him more 
cruel and oppressive than tile last. To relate all 
he suffered would occupy a much larger portion 
of our tale than We could allow, but they were 
such that any one but Mordaunt would have felt 
comparative contentment and happiness when 
changed for the service of Mohammed Ali, an of- 
ficer of eminence in the court of Tunis. He was 
indeed one who, might well exemplify the asser^ 
tion, that in all religions there is some good. 
Suffering and sorrow were alieiis from bis roof; 
misery approached not his doors ; and Mordaunt 
had, in fact, been purchased from motives of com- 
passion, which his evident wretchedness, both 
bodily and mental, had excited ; to cure his bod- 
ily ills no kindly attention was spared, but vainly 
Mohammed Ali sought to lessen the load of an- 
guish he saw imprinted on the brow of his Chris- 
tian captive. Mordaunt's noble spirit was touch- 
ed by the indulgence and kindness he received, 
and be made no effort to escape, for he felt it 
would be but an ungenerous, dishonorable re- 
turn — ^but still he was a slave. No fetters galled 
his limbs, but the fetters of slavery galled his spir- 
it with a deeper anguish ; no task^master was now 
set over him with the knotted whip, to spur on 
each slackening effort ; but the groan which no 
bodily suffering could wring, which he had sil^ 
pressed, lest his persecutors should triumph, now 
burst frombis sorrowing heart, and scalding drops 
stole down his cheeks when he deemed no eye 
was near. Slavery, slavery seemed bis forever, 
and each fond vision of his native land and all he 
loved but added to the burden on his soul. 

Mohammed at length became so deeply inter- 
ested in his Christian slave, that he offered him 
freedom, wealth, distinction, his own friendshi)pt • 
and support, all on the one, he thought, simple 
and easy condition of giving up his country and 
his faith, and embracing the one holy creed of 
Mohammed. In kindness was the offer made, 
but mournfully, yet with a steadiness that gave 
no hope of change, was it refused ; vainly Mo- 
hammed urged , the happiness its acceptance 
would bring, that he knew not all he so rashly 
refused ; still he wavered not, and Ali, with a 
weary heart, gave np the attempt. Time passed, 
but its fleeting years reconciled not Mordaunt to 
his situation, nor lessened the kindly interest he 
excited in tbe. heart of the good old man ; and 
when at length it happened that Mordaunt, at 
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most unoonsciouBl^ to himself, became the for- 
tunate iuBtrument of reconciling some afiairs of 
his master which were in fioniusion, and had been 
so for years ; when, among many other unexpect- 
ed services which it had been in his power to 
perform, he rescued the &VDrlte son of Moham- 
med from an iniiiriated tiger, which had unex- 
pectedly sprung upon him during a hunting ex- 
pedition, the old man could contain his wishes 
no longer, but gave him hia freedom on the spot. 
Unconditional liberty to return to his native land 
was very soon after accorded, and, loading him 
with rich gifts, Ali himself accompanied him to 
the deck oi the Alma, which was tiie oAly vessel 
then starting from the coast of Guinea, where 
Mohammed in general resided. Mordaunt was 
too impatient to wait for an English vessel, nor 
did he wish to incur the risk of encountering any 
hostile to his interests, by crossing the country 
and embarking from Algiers or Tunis. While in 
Africa he felt that the chain of slavery still hov- 
ered round his neck. He could not feel himself 
once more a free-born Briton till he was indeed 
on the bounding. ocean, 

Once on the way to Europe, there was hope, 
even though that way was by America. He 
parted from his former master, now his friend, 
with a feeling of regret.; but the fresh breezes, 
the consciousness be stood on deck free as the 
wind, free as the ocean that bore him onward to 
his native land, removed from his mind all lin- 
gering dread, and filled his soul wilik joy ; but 
the human heart is not now iii a state to feel for 
any length of time unchecked happiness. Four- 
and-twenty years had elapsed since Mordaunt 
had been imagined dead; six-and-twenty since 
he had departed from his native land, and had 
last beheld his friends he so dearly loved'. He 
might return, and be by all considered, an in- 
truder, perhaps not recognizedl, his tale not be- 
lieved ; he might see his family scattered, all of 
them with new ties, new joys, and with no place 
for the long-absent exile. The tljought was an- 
guish ; but Mordaunt had weakly indulged it too 
King to enable him at first to conquer it, even 
when Edward's tale of the fond remembrance in 
wdiich his uncle was held by all who had loved 
him unconsciously penetrated his soul with a 
sense of the injustice.he'had done his friends, and 
brought consolation with it. 
ifl'hese facts, which we have so briefly thrown 
together, formed most interesting subjects to Ed- 
ward many times during his voyage to New York. 
Edward hung as in fascination on the stranger's 
history ; innate nobleness was stamped in every 
word. More than once the thought struck him 
that he was more than what he appeared to be ; 
but Bdwaid knew he had a slight tendency to- 
ward romance in his composition, ao4i fearful of 
lowering himself in the estimation of his new- 
found friend by the avowal of such fanciful, senti- 
ments, he kept them to himself. 

At length the wished-for port to both the En- 
glishmen (Neyv York) was gained, and their pas- 
sage secured in the first packet sailing for En- 
gland. Edward's heart beafhigb with anticipa- 
ted pleasure ; he longed to introduce his new 
friend to his family, and his bright anticipations 
shed a kindred glow over the mind of Mordaunt, 
who had now become so devotedly attached to 
the youth that he could scarcely bear him out of 
bis sight; and had he wanted fresh incentive to 
affection, the deep affliction of the young sailor on 
receiving the intelligence of bis cousin Herbert's 



death would have been sufficient. Edward had 
one day sought the post-office, declaring, howev- 
er, that it was quite impaBsible such increased 
joy could be in store for him as a letter from 
home!. There were two instead of one : one 
froth his aunt and uncle, the other from his sister; 
the black seal painfully startled him. Mourning 
for poor Mary is over long ere this, he thought, 
and scarcely had he strength to break the seal ; 
and when he had read the fatal news, he sat for 
some time as if overwhelmed with the suddea 
and unexpected blow. 

Mordaunt's words of consolation fell at first 
unheeded on his ear; it was not for Herbert alone 
he sorrowed, it was for his aunt. He knew how 
devotedly she loved her son, and though she did 
not write much on the actual loss she had sus- 
tained, yet every word seemed to reach his heart, 
and Edward leaned his head upon the paper, and 
wept like a child. -Herbert, the bright, the good, 
the gentle companion of his boyhood, the faith- 
ful liiend of his maturer years, -had he indeed 
goneT his place would know him no more. 
And oh, bow desolate must Oakwood seem. 
Percy, though in afiection for his parents and his 
family, in his devoted attention to their comfort, 
equaled only by his brother, yet never could 
he be to Oakwood as Herbert. He was as the 
brilliant planet, shedding luster indeed on all 
over whom it gleamed, but never still, contin- 
ually roving, changing its course, as if its light 
would be more glittering from such unsteady 
movements ; but Herbert was as the mild and 
lucid star, stationary in its appointed orbit, gild- 
ing all things with its mellow light, but dart- 
ing its most intense and radiant luster on that 
home which was to him indeed the center-point 
of love. Such was the description of his two 
cousins given by Edward to his sympatbiziug 
companion, and Mordaunt looked on the young 
sailor in wondering admiration. Eagerly, de- 
lightedly, he had perused the letters which Ed- 
ward intrusted to him; that. of Mrs. Hamilton 
was pressed to his lips ; but, engrossed in hia 
own thoughts, Edward observed him not. Sad- 
ness lingered on Edward's heart during the whole 
of that voyage homeward ; his conversation w^as 
tinged with the same spirit, but it brought out 
so many points of his character, which in his 
joyous moods Mordaunt never could have dia< 
covered, that the links of that strangely-aroused 
afiection became even stronger than before. Ed- 
ward returned his regard with all the warmth of 
his enthusiastic nature, strengthened by the man- 
ner in which his letters from home alluded to 
Lieutenant Mordaunt as bis preserver; and be- 
fore their voyage was completed, Mordaunt, in 
compliance wifli the young man's earnest en- 
treaty, consented to accompany him, in the first 
place, to Richmond ,^ whence Edward promised, 
after introducing him to his family, and finding 
him a safe harbor therey he would leave no stone 
unturned to discover every possible information 
concerning Mordaunt's family. That same pe- 
culiar, smile curled the stranger's lips, as Edward 
thus animatedly spoke, and he promised unquali- 
fied compliance. 

Having 'thus brought Edward and his fiiend 
within but a few weeks' voyage to England, we 
may now leave them and return to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton, who were both rejoicing in the im- 
proved looks of their niece at Richmond. 

The delightful calmness of their beautiful re- 
treat, the suspension of aU anxiety, the total 
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change of scene- which was around them, had 
done much toward restoring peace, not only to 
Ellen, but to her aunt. The feeling that she was 
now indeed called upon to fulfill the promise she 
had made to Herbert, that the enjoytaent and 
cheerfolness of home depended on her alone, 
had inspired exertions which had jiai-tially en- 
abled her to conquer her own grief; and every 
week seemed to bring forward some new quality, 
of which her relatives imagined they must have 
been ignorant before. Ellen's character was one 
not to attract at first, bnt to win affection slowly 
but surely; her merits were not dazzling ; it was 
generally long before they were all discovered, 
but when they were, they ever commanded rev- 
erence and love. In all her children Mrs. Ham- 
ilton felt indeed her cares "fully repaid, and in 
Ellen more, far more than she had ventured to 
anticipate. Thus left alone in her filial cares, 
Ellen's character appeared different to what it 
had been when one of many. Steady, quiet 
cheerfulness was restored to the hearts of all 
who now composed the domestic circle of Mr. 
Hamilton's family; each had their private mo- 
ments wherf sorrow for the loss of their beloved 
Herbert was indeed recalled in all its bitterness, 
bat such sacred hours never were permitted to 
tinge. their daily lives with gloom. 

They were now in daily expectation of St. 
Eval's return to England, with Miss Manvers, 
who, at Mrs. Hamilton's particular request, was 
to join their family party. An understanding had 
taken place between her and Percy, but not yet 
did either intend their engagement to be known. 
The sympathy and affection of Louisa were in- 
deed most soothing to Percy in this afiliction, 
which, even when months had passed, he could 
not conquer ; but he could not think of entering 
into the bonds of marriage, even with the wom- 
an he sincerely loved, tillhis heart could, in some 
degree, recover the deep wound vi^ich the death 
of his only brother had so painliill^nflicted. To 
his parents indeed, and att his faiiuly, he reveal- 
ed his engagement, and Mr. and Mj!Sii>Hamilton 
anxiously anticipated the return of Lord .aid 
Lady St. Eval, to introduce them to the intend- 
ed bride of their only son. Their intention was 
to remain at Bichmond till the spring, when Ar- 
thur and his wife would pay their promised visit 
at Oakwood, instead of spending the Christmas 
with them — an arrangement Emmeline had her- 
self suggested ; because, she said, if she and her 
husband were away, the family party which had 
ever assembled at Oakwood during that festive 
season would be broken up, and Herbert's ab- 
sence be less painfully felt. Mfs. Hamilton no- 
ticed it to none, but her penetration discovered 
the cause of this change in Emmeline's intentions, 
and tears of delicious feeling fiUed her eyes as 
for a moment she permitted that gentle and af- 
fectionate girl to occupy that thought which she 
was about to bestow on Herbert. 

" We have received interesting news this 
morning, my dear Arthur," Mrs. Hamilton said, 
as her husband eiitered the parlor where she and 
Ellen were seated. " Lucy Harcourt is return- 
ing to England, and has requested us to look out 
for a Uttle cottage for her near Oakwood. The 
severe illness, and, finally, the death of her 
cousin, Mr. Seymour, has beeh the cause of my 
not hearing from her so long. Poor fellow ! he 
has been for so many years such a sad sufferer, 
that a peaceful death must indeed be a blessed 
release." . . / . 



" It was a peaceful death, Lucy writes, mourn- 
fully bat resignedly ; she says she can not be 
sufficiently thanfcfm that he was spared long 
enough to see his daughters would both be hap- 
py under her charge. That she had gained their 
young affections, and that, as far as mortal eye 
could see, by leaving them entirely under her 
guardianship and maternal care, he had provided 
for their happiness. He said this almost with 
his last breath ; and poor Lucy says, that, among 
her many consolations in this trying time, this 
assertion was not one of the least precious to her 
heart." 

't No doubt it was. To be the friend and 
adoptee^ mother of his children must be one of 
the many blessings created for herself by her 
npble. conduct in youth. I am glad now my 
prophecy was not verified, and that she never 
became his wife."_ 

"Did you ever think she would, uncle?" 
asked Ellen, surprised. 

" I fancied Seymour must have discovered her 
affection, and then admiration on his part would 
have done the rest. It is, I own, much better as 
it is ; his children will love her more, regarding 
her in the light of his sister and their aunt, than 
had she become their step-mpthfer. But why did 
you seem so surprised at my prophecy, Nelly? 
Was there any thing very impossible in their 
union 7" 

" Not impossible ; but I do not think it likely 
Miss Harconrt would have betrayed her affec- 
tion, at the very time when she was endeavor- 
ing to soothe her cousin for the loss of a beloved 
wife. She was much more likely to conceal it, 
even more effectually than she had ever done be- 
fore. Nor do I think it probable Mr. Seymour, 
accustomed from his very earliest years to regard 
her as a sister, could ever succeed in looking on 
her in any other light." 

"You seem well skilled in the history of the 
human heart, my little Ellen," said her uncle, 
smiling. " Do you think it then quite impossi- 
ble for cousins to love 7" 

Ellen bent lower over her embroidery frame, 
for she felt a tell-tale flush was rising to her cheek, 
and, without looking up, replied calmly, 

" Miss Harcourt lA a proof that such love can 
and does exist — more often, perhaps, in a wom- 
an's heart. In a man seldom, unless educated 
and living entirely apart from each other." 

" I think you are right, Ellen," said her aunt. 
"I never thought, with your uncle, that Lucy 
would become Mr. Seymour's wife." 

" Had 1 prophesied snch a thing, uncle, what 
would you have called me ?" said Ellen, looking 
up archly from her frame, for the momentary 
flush had gone. 

" That It was the prophecy of amost romantic 
young lady, much more like Emmeline's heroics 
than the quiet, sober Ellen," he answered, in the 
same tone ; " but as my own idea, of course it is 
wisdom itself But, jokes apart, as you are so 
skilled in the knowledge of the human heart, /my 
dear Ellen, you must know I entered this room 
to-day for the purpose of probing your own." 

" Mine !" exclaimed the astonished girl, turn- 
ing suddenly pale ; " what do you mean?" 

" Only that the Rev. Ernest Lacy has been 
with with me this morning entreating my per- 
mission to address you, and, indeed, making pro- 
posals for your hand. I told him that my per- 
mission he could have, with my earnest viishes 
for his success, and that I did not doubt your. 
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anut's consent would be as readily given. Do 
not look so terribly alarmed ; I told him I could 
not let the matter proceed any farther without 
first speaking to you." 

" Pray let it go no further, then, my dear un- 
cle," said Ellen, very earnestly, as her needle 
fell from ber hand, and she turned her eyes be- 
seechingly on her uncle's fece. " I thank Mr. 
Lacy for the high opinion he must have of me in 
making me this offer, but indeed I can not ac- 
cept it. Do not, by your consent, let him en- 
courage hopes which must end in disappoint- 
ment." 

" My approbation I can not withdraw, EHen, 
for most sincerely do I esteem the young man ; 
and there are few whom I would so gladly be- 
hold united to my family as himself. Why do 
you so positively refuse to hear him J You may 
not know him sufficiently now, I grant you, to 
love him, yet, believe me, the" more you know 
him the more will you find in him both to esteem 
and love." 

" I do not doubt it, my dear nncle. He is one 
among the young men who visit here whom I 
most highly esteem, and I should be sony to lose 
his friendship by the refusal of his hand." 

" But why not allow him to. plead for himself? 
You are not one of those romantic beings, EUen, 
who often refuse an excellent offer because they 
imagine they are not violently in Jove." 

"Pray do not condemn me as such, my dear 
uncle ; indeed, it is not the case. Mr. Lacy, the 
little I Itnow of him, appears to possess evqry 
virtue calculated to make an excellent husband. 
I know no fault to which I can bring forward any 
(ihjection; but — " 

"But what, my dear niece 7 Surely yon are 

t afraid of speaking freely before your aunt and 

yself?" 

" No, nncle i but I have little to say except 
that I have no wish to marry ; that it would be 
more pain to leave you and my aunt than mar- 
riage could ever compensate." 

" Why, Nelly, do you mean to devote yourself 
to us all your young life, old and irritable as we 
shall in all probability become ? Think again, 
njy dear girl ; many enjoyments, much happiness, 
as far as human eye can see, await the wife of 
Lacy. Emmeline, you are silent; do you not 
agree with me in wishing to behold our gentle 
Ellen the wife of one so universally beloved as 
this young clergyman?" 

" Not if her wishes lead her to relnain with us, 
my husband," replied Mrs. Hamilton, impress- 
ively. She had not spoken before, for she had 
been too attentively observing the fluctuation of 
Ellen's countenance ; but now her tone was such 
as to check the forced smile with which her niece 
had tried to reply to Mr. Hamilton!s suggestion 
of becoming old and irritable, and bring the pain- 
fully-checked tears back to her eyes too power- 
fully to be restrained. She tried to retain her 
calmness, but the effort was vain, and springing 
from her seat, she flew to the couch where her 
aunt sat, and, kneeling by her side, buried her 
face on her shoulder, and murmured, almost in- 
audibly, 

" Oh, do not, do not bid me leave you ; I am 
happy here ; but elsewhere, oh, I shonld be so 
very, very wretched. I own Mr. Lacy is all that 
I could wish for in a husband ;, precious,' indeed, 
would be his love to any girl who could return 
it, but not to me — oh, not to one who can give 
him nothing in return." 



She paused abruptly ; the crimson had mount- 
ed to both cheek and brow, and the choking sob 
prevented further utterance. 

Mrs. Hamilton pressed her lips to Ellen's heat- 
ed brow in silence, while her husband looked at 
his niece in silent' amsizement. 

" Are your affections, then, given to another, 
my dear child 1" he said, genfly and tenderly ; 
"but why this overwhelpiing grief, my Ellen? 
Surely you do not believe we could thvvait the 
happiness of one so dear to us, by refusing our 
consent to tlie man of your choice, it he be worthy 
of you? Speak, then, my dear girl, without re- 
serve; wto has so secretly gained your young 
affections, that for his sake every other offer is 
rejected?" 

lEUen raised her head and looked mournfully 
in her uncle's face. She tried to obey, but voice 
for the moment failed. 

" My love is given to the. dead," she murmured 
at length, clasping her aunt's hands in hers, the 
words slowly falling from her parched lips ; then 
added, hurriedly, " Oh, do not reprove my weak- 
ness; I thought my secret never would have 
passed my lips in life, but wherefore should I 
hide it now ? It is no sin to love the dead, 
though had he lived, never would I have ceased 
to straggle till this wild pang was conquered, till 
calmly I could'have beheld him happy with the 
wife of his choice — of his love. Oh, condemn 
me not for loving one who never thought of me 
save as a sister ; one whom I knew from his boy- 
hood loved another. None on earth can tell how 
I have struggled to subdue myself. I knew not 
my own heart till it was too late to school it into 
apathy. He has gone ; but while my heart still 
clings to Herbert only, oh, can I give my hand 
unto another ?" 

" Herbert !" burst from Mr. and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton at the same instant, and Ellen, turning from 
their glance, hid her flushing and paling cheek 
in her hands ; for a moment there was silence, 
and then Mrs. Hamilton drew the agitated girl 
closer to her, and murmuring, in a tone of in- 
tense feeling, " My. poor, poor Ellen !" mingled 
a mother's tears with those of her niece. Mr. 
Hamilton looked on them both with extreme 
emotion ; his mind's eye rapidly glanced over 
the past, and in an instant he saw what a heavy 
load of suffering inust have been his niece's por- 
tion from the first moment she awoke to the con- 
sciousness of heisill-fated love ; and how had she 
borne it ? so uncomplainingly, so cbeerfully, that 
no one could suspect that inward sorrow. When 
cheering himself and his wife under their deep 
affliction, it -was with her own heart breaking all 
the while. When inciting Herbert to exertion, 
daring that painful trial occasioned by his Mary'a 
letter, when doing every thing in her power to 
secure his happiness, what must have been her 
own feelings 1 Yes, in very truth she had loved 
— ^loved with all the purity, the self-devotedness 
'of woman; and Mr. Hamilton felt that which at 
the moment he could not speak. He raised his 
niece from the ground, where she stiU knelt be- 
side her aunt, folded her to his bosom, kissed 
her tearful cheek, and placing her in Mrs. Hamil- 
ton's arms, hastily left the room. 

The same thoughts had likewise occupied the 
mind of her aunt, as Ellen still seemed to cling 
to her for support and comfort ; but they were 
mingled with a sensation almost amounting to 
self-reproach at her own blindness in not earlier 
discovering the truth. Why not imagine Ellen's 
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affections fixed on Herbert as on Arthur Myrvin 1 
both were equally probable. She could now 
well understand Ellen's agitation when Herbert's 
engagement -with^ Mary was published, when he 
performed the marriage ceremony for Arthur 
and Emmeline ; and when Mrs. Hamilton recall- 
ed how completely Ellen had appeared to forget 
herself in devotedness to her; how, instead of 
weakly sinking beneath her severe trials, she had 
borne up through all, had suppressed her own suf- 
fering to alleviate those of othersj was it strange 
that admiration and respect sfiould mingle with 
the love she bore her 1 that from that hour Ellen 
appeared dearer to her aunt than she had ever 
done before ? Nor was it only on this account 
her affection increased. For the sake of her be- 
loved son it was that her niece refused to mar- 
ry ; for love of him, even thbugh he had .depart- 
ed, her heart rejected every other love ; and the 
fond mother unconsciously felt soothed; consoled. 
It seemed a tribute to the memory of her sainted 
boy that he was thus beloved, and she who had 
thus loved him — oh, was there not s6me new and 
precious link betvveen them ? 

It was some time before either could give vent 
in words to the feelings that swelled ' within. 
Ellen's tears fell fast and unrestrainedly on the 
bosom ofharaunt, who sougl^t not to check them, 
for she knew how blessed they roust be to one 
who so seldom wept; and they were blessed, 
for a heavy weight seemed retnoved from the or- 
phan's heart, the torturing secret was revealed ; 
she might weep now v/ithout restraint, and nev- 
er more would her conduct appear mysteij^ous 
either to her aunt or uncle. They now knew it 
was no caprice that bade her refuse every offer 
of marriage that was made her. How that treas- 
ured secret had escaped her she knew not; she 
had been carried oU by an impulse she could 
neither resist nor understand. At the first, a sen- 
sation of shame bad overpowered her, that she 
could thus have given words to an unrequited 
affection ; but, ere long, the gentle soothing of 
her aunt caused that pamful feeling to pass away. 
Consoling, indeed, was the voice of sympathy on 
a, subject which to another ear had never been 
disclosed. It was some little time ere she could 
conquer her extreme agitation ; her overcharged 
heart, released from'Ste^rigorous restraint, _ ap- 
peared to spurn all emr& of cgptrol ; but after 
that day no violent eraotion^iaisttlrbed the calm 
serenity that resumed its ewltfi Never again 
was the subject alluded to in that little family 
circle, but the whole conduct of her aunt and 
uncle evinced they felt for and with their Ellen ; 
confidtoce increased betweei them, and after 
the first few days, the orphan's life was more 
calmly happy than it had been for many a long 
year. 

The return of Lord St. Eval's family to En- 
gland, and'tbeir meeting with Mr. and Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, was attended with some alloy. Caroline 
and her parents had not met since the death of 
Herbert, and that affliction appeared at the first 
moment recalled in all its bitterness. The pres- 
ence of a comparative stranger, as was Miss 
Manvers, did much toward calming the excited 
feelings of each, and the exertions of Lord St. 
Eval and Ellen restored composure and cheerfiil- 
ness sooner than they could have anticipated. 

With Miss Manvers, Mrs. Hanrilton was much 
pleased. Gentle and unassuming, she won her 
way to every heart that knew her ; she was the 
only remaining scion of Mrs. Hamilton's own 



family, and she felt pleased that by her union 
with Percy the families of Manvers and Hamil- 
ton would be yet more elosely connected. She 
had regretted much, at a foi-mer time, the ex- 
tinction of the line of Delmqnt; for she had re- 
called those visions of her 'girlhood, when she 
had looked to her brother to support the ancient 
line, and, gilding it with naval honors, bid it 
stand forth as it had done some centuries before. 
Mrs. Hamilton had but' little of what is termed 
family pride, but these feelings were associated 
with the brother whom she had so dearly loved, 
and whose loss she so painfully deplored. 

The season of Christmas. passed more cheer- 
fully than Ellen had dared to liope. The scene 
was entirely cbapged ; never before had they 
passed a Christmas any where bnt at Oahwood, 
and that simple circumstance prevented the.void 
in that domestic circle froni bfeing so sadly felt. 
That Herbert was in the thoughts of all his fam- 
ily, that it was an effort for them to retain the 
cheerfulness which in them was ever the charac- 
teristic of the season, we will not^eny, but af- 
fliction took not from the calm beauty which ever 
rested round Mr. Hamilton's hearth. AH appear- 
ed as if an even more hallowed and mellowed 
light was cast around them ; forit displayed, even 
more powerfiilly than when unalloyed prosperity 
was their portion^ the true beauty of the relig- 
ious character. : Herbert and Mai^jjcvere not lost 
to them; they were but removed to another 
sphere, that eternal Home, to which all who 
loved them looked with an eye of faith. 

Sir George Wilmot was the only guest at Rich- 
mond during the Christmas season ; but so lung 
had he been a friend of the fai|fily and of Lord 
Delmont's, when Mrs. Hamilton was a mere 
child, that be coidd scarcely be looked on in the 
light of a mere guest. The kind old man had 
sorrowed deeply for Herbert's death, had felt 
himself attracted even more irresistibly to his 
friends in their sorrow than even in their joy; 
and so constantly had he been invited to make 
his stay at Mr. Hamilton's residence, wherever 
that might be, that he often declared he had now 
no other home. The tale of Edward's peril in- 
terested him much ; he wotild make Ellen repeat 
it over and over again, and admire the daring 
rashness whioh ur|ed the young sailor not to de- 
fer his return to his commander, even though a 
storm was threatening ai-ound him; and when 
Mr. Hamilton related the story of Ellen's forti- 
tude in bearing as she did this painful suspense, 
the old man would conceal his admiration of his 
young friend under a joke, and laughingly pro- 
test she was as fitted t» be a gallant sailor as her 
noble brother. 

On the character of the young heir of Oak- 
wood the death of his brother appeared to have 
ma4e an impression, which neither time nor cir- 
cumstances could eflace. He was not outwardly 
sad, but his volatile nature appeared departed. 
He was no longer the same wild, boisterous 
youth, ever on the look-out for some change, some 
new diversion or practical joke, which had been 
his characteristics while Herbert lived. A spe- 
cies of quiet dignity was now his own, combined 
with a devotedness to his parents, which before 
had never been so distinctly visible. He had 
ever loved them, ever sought their happiness, 
their wishes in preference to his own. Herbert 
himself had not surpassed him in filial love and 
reverence ; but now, though his feelings were 
the same, their expression was different ; cheer- 
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ful and animated he still was, but the ringing 
laiigh whioh had so often echoed through the 
halts of OuUwood had gone. It seemed as if 
the death of a brother so beloved had suddenly 
transformed Perxiy Hamilton from the'-'wild and 
thoughtless pleasure-seeking, joke-loving lad into 
the calm and serious man. To the eyes of his 
family, opposite as the brothers in youth had 
been, there were now many points of Herbert'^s 
charapter reflected upon Percy, and, dearer than 
ever he became; and the love which had been 
excited in the gentle hear): of Louisa Manvers by 
the wild spirits, the animation, the harmless reck- 
lessness, the freedom of thought and word, which 
had characterized Percy when she first knew 
him, was purified and heightened by the calm 
4igQity, the more serious thought, the solid qual- 
ities of the virtuous and honorable man. 

Lieutenant Forteseue was now daily expect- 
ed in England, much to the delight dfhis family 
and Sir George Wilmot, wTio declared he should 
have no peace till he was introduced to the 
preserver of his gallant boy, as he chose, to 
call Edward. Lieutenant Mordaunt — ^he never 
heard of such a name, and he was quite sure he 
had never been a youngster in his cock-pit. 
" What does he mean by saying he knows me — 
that he sailed with me when a mid 1 He must 
be some impostor, Mistress Nell, take my word 
for it," Sir George would laughingly say, and 
vow vengeance on Ellen for daring to doubt 
the excellence of his memory, as she one day 
ventured to hint that it was so very many years, 
it was quite impossible Sir George could re^ 
member the names of all the middies under 
him. It was much more probable. Sir George 
would retort, that slavery had bewildered the 
•poor man's understanding, and that he fancied 
he was acquainted with the first English names 
he heard. 

"^ -'Never mind, Nell ; he has been a slave, 
poor fellow ! so we will not treat him as an im- 
postor the first moment he reaches his native 
land," was the general conclusion of the old 
admiral's jokes, as each day increased his im- 
patience for Edward's return. 

He was gratified at length, and, as generally 
happens, when least expected, for, protesting 
he would not be impatient any more, he amused 
himself by setting little Lord L,yle on his knee, 
and was so amused by the child's playful prat- 
tle and joyous laugh that he forgot to watch at 
the window, which was his general post. Ellen 
was busily engaged in nursing Caroline's babe, 
now about six months old. 

" Give me Mary, Ellen," said the young earl, 
entering the room, with pleasure visibly im- 
pressed on his features. " You will have some- 
body else to kiss in a moment, and, unless you 
can bear joy ue composedly as you can sorrow, 
why, I tremble for the fate of my little Mary." 
^ "What do you mean, St. EvaU You shaU 
not take my baby from me, unless you can give 
'■"me a better reason." 

"I mean that Edward will be here in five 
minutes, if he be not already. Ah, Ellen, you 
will' resign Mary now. Come to me, little 
lady ;" and the young father caught his child 
from Ellen's trembling hands,' and, dancing her 
high in the air, was rewarded by her loud crow 
of jo}'. 

In another minute Edward was in the room, 
and clasped to his sister's beating heart. It 
M 



was an agitating moment, for it seemed to 
Ellen's excited fancy that Edward was indeed 
restored to her from the dead, he had not mere- 
ly returned from a long and dangerous voyage. 
The young sailor, as he released her from his 
embrace, looked with an uncontrolled impulse 
round the room. All were not there he loved ; 
he did not miss Emmeline, but Herbert — oh, his 
gentle voice was not heard among the many 
that crowded round to greet him. He looked on 
his aunt, her deep mourning-robe ; he thought 
her paler, thinner than he had ever seen her 
before, and the impetuous young man could not 
be restrained ; he flung himself within her ex- 
tended arras, and burst into tears. 

Mr. Hamilton hastened toward them. " Our 
beloved Herbert is happy," he said, solemnly, 
as he wrung his nephew's hands. " Let us not 
mourn for him now, Edward, bnt rather rejoice, 
as were he among us he would do — gratefully 
rejoice that the same gracious hand which re- 
moved him in love to a brighter world was 
stretched over you in your hour of peril, and 
preserved you to those who so dearly love you. 
You, too, we might for a time have lost, my be- 
loved Edward. Shall we not rejoice that you 
are spared us 1 Emmeline, my own Emmeline, 
think on the blessings still surrounding us." 

His impressive words had their effect on both 
his agitate4 auditors. Edward gently withdrew 
himself from the detaining arms of his aunt ; 
he pressed a long, lingering kiss upon her cheek, 
and, hastily conquering his emotion, clasped 
Sir George Wilmot's extended hand, and after 
a few minutes' silence, greeted all his cousins 
with his accustomed warmth, and spoke as 
usual. 

There had been one unseen, unthought-of 
spectator of this little scene ;' all had been too 
much startled and affected at Edward's unex- 
pected burst of sorrow to think of the stranger 
who had entered the room with him ; but that 
stranger had looked around him, more particu- 
larly ori Mrs. Hamilton, with feelings of intens- 
ity utterly depriving him of either speech'or 
motion. Years had passed lightly over Mrs. 
Hamilton's head ; she had borne trials, cares, 
and sorrows as all her fellow-creatures, but, her 
burden had ever been cast upon Him whoTiad 
promised to sustain her, and therefore on her 
it had not weighed so heavily ; and years had 
neither bent that graceful figure, nor robbed her 
features of their bloom. Hers had never been 
extraordinary beauty ; it had been the expres- 
sion only, which was ever the charm in her, an 
expression of such purity of thought and deed, 
of gentle, unassuming piety. Time can not tri- 
umph over that beauty which is reflected from 
the soul ; and Mordaunt gazed on her till he 
could scarcely restrain himself from rushjng for- 
ward, and, clasping her to his bosom, proclaim 
aloud who and what he was ; but he did com- 
mand himself, though his limbs trembled under 
him, and he was thankful that as yet he was un- 
observed. He looked on the blooming family 
around him — they were her children, and yet 
to them he was as the dead ; and now would 
she indeed remember him 1 Edward suddenly 
recalled the presence of his friend, and, spring- 
ing toward hira with an exclamation of regret 
at his neglect, instantly attracted the attention 
of all, and Mordaunt suddenly found himself the 
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center of a group who were listening with much 
interest to Edward's animated account of all he 
owed him, a recital which Mdrdaunt vainly en- 
deavored to suppress by declaring he had done 
nothing worth speaking of Mrs. Hamilton join- 
ed her husband in Welcoming the stranger with 
that grace and kindness so peculiarly her own. 
She thanked him warmly for the care he had 
taken, and the exertions he had made for her 
nephew ; and as she did so, the color so com- 
pletely faded from Mordaunt's sun-burned cheek, 
that Edward, declaring he was ill and exhaust- 
ed by the exertions he had made from the first 
moment of their landing at Portsmouth, entreat- 
ed him to retire to the chamber which had been 
prepared for him, but this Mordaunt refused, 
saying he was perfectly well. 

" It is long since I have heard the voice of 
kindness in my native tongue — ^long since En- 
glish faces and English hearts have thus bless- 
ed me, and would you bid me leave them, my 
young friend V 

His mournful voice thrilled to Mrs. Hamil- 
ton's heart as he laid his hand appealingly on 
Edward's arm. 

"Not for worlds," replied the young sailor, 
cheerfully. " Sir George Wilmot, my dear aunt, 
have you any recollection of my good friend 
here 1 He says he knew you both when he was 
a boy." 

Sir George Wilmot's eyes had never moved 
from Mordaunt since he had withdrawn his at- 
tention from Edward, and he now replied some- 
what gravely, 

" Of the name of Mordaunt I have no recol- 
lection as being borne by any youngsters on 
board my ship, but those features seem strange- 
ly familiar to me. I beg your pardon, sir, but 
have you always borne that namel" 

" From the time I can remember, Sir George ; 
but this may perhaps convince you I have been 
on board your ship. Was there not one among 
us in the cock-pit, a young lad whom you ever 
treated with distinguished favor ; Who, however 
unworthy, you ever held up to his comrades as 
a pattern of all that was excellent in a seaman 
and a youth — ^whom you ever loved and treated 
as a son 1 I was hear him when he flung him- 
self in the sea with a sword in his mouth, and, 
entering the enemy's ship by one of the cabin 
windows, fought his way to the quarter-deck, 
and, hauling down the French standard, retain- 
ed his post till relieved by his comrades ; and 
when the fight was over, hung back and gave 
to others the meed of praise you were so ea- 
ger to bestow. Have you forgotten this, Sir 
George ■>" 

, "No !" replied the admiral, with sudden ani- 
mation. " Often have I recalled that day, one 
among the many in which my Charles distin- 
guished himself" 

" And you told him be would rise to eminence 
ere many years had passed — the name of Del- 
mont would rival that of Nelson ere his career 
had run." 

The old admiral looted on the stranger with 
increased astonishment and agitation. 

"Delmont! You knew my brother, then. 
Lieutenant Mordaunt," Mrs. Hamilton could not 
refrain from saying. " Many, many years have 
passed, yet tell me when you ssftv him last." 

" I was with him in his last voyage, lady," 



replied the stranger, in a low and peculiar voice, 
for it was evidently an effort to retain his calm- 
ness. " Six-and-twenty years have gone, by 
since the Leander left the coasts of Englahd 
never to return— six-and-twenty years since I 
set foot in my native land." 

"And did all indeed perish save yourself! 
Were you alone savedl Saw you my brother 
after the vessel sunk 1" inquired Mrs. Hamilton, 
hurriedly, laying her trembling hand on the 
stranger's arm, scarcely conscious of what she 
did. " He too might be spared even as your- 
self; but oh, death were preferable to lingering 
on his years in slavery." 

" Alas ! iriy Emmeline, wherefore indulge in 
such fallacious hope V said her husband, ten- 
derly, for he saw she was excessively agitated. 

" Mrs. Hamilton," said Sir George Wilmot, 
earnestly, speaking at the same moment, " Em- 
meline, child of my best, my earliest friend, look 
on those features — look well ; dd you not know 
them 1 Six-and-twenty years have done their 
work, yet surely not sufficiently to conceal him 
from your eyes. Have you not seen that flash- 
ing eye, that curhnig lip before 1 Look well ere 
you decide." 

" Lady, Charles Manvers lives !" murmured 
the stranger, in the voice of one whom strong 
emotion deprived of utterance, and he pushed 
from his brow the hair which thickly clustered 
there and in part concealed the natural expres- 
sion of his features, and gazed on her face. A 
gleam of sunshine at this instant threw a sudden 
glow upon his countenance, and Mr. Hamilton 
started forward, and an exclamation of aston- 
ishment, of pleasure escaped his lips, but Mrs. 
Hamilton's eyes moved not from the. stranger's 
face. 

" Emmeline, my sister, my own sister, will 
you not know me 1 Can you not believe that 
Charles is spared?" he exclaimed, in a tone of 
excited feeling. ^ 

" Oh, God, it is Charles himself!" she sobbed, 
and sunk almost fainting in his embrace'. Con- 
vulsively the brother pressed her to his bosom. 
It seemed as if the happiness of that moment 
was too great for reality — as if it were but some 
dream of bliss. Scarcely was he conscious of 
the warm greeting he received — the uncon- 
tiollable emotion of the old admiral, who, as he 
wrung his hand again and again, wept' like a 
child. His braiii seemed to reel, and every ob- 
ject danced before his eyes. He was alone 
sensible that he held his sister in his arms — 
that sister- whom he had loved even more de- 
votedly, more constantly in his hours of slavery 
than when she had been ever near him. Her 
counsels, her example had had but little apparent 
effect on him when a wild and reckless "boy at 
his father's house, but they had sustained him 
in his affliction : it was then he knew the value 
of those serious thoughts and feelings his siste* 
had so labored to inculcate, and, associated as 
they vpere with her, she became dearer each 
time he felt himself supported, under his many 
trials, by fervent prayer and that implicit, trust 
of which she had so often spoken. 

In wondering astonishment the younger mem- 
bers of the family had regarded this little scene 
some minutes before the truth had flashed on 
the mind of Mrs. Hamilton. Both St. Eval and 
Perqjr had guessed who in reality the stranger 
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was, and waited in some anxiety for the effect 
that recognition would have on Mrs. Hamilton, 
whom Edward had already considerably agitated. 
With characteristic delicacy of feeling all then 
left the room. Sir George Wilmot and Mr. Ham- 
ilton alone remaining with the long-separated 
brother and sister. 

"My uncle Charles himself! Fool — idiot 
that I was nerer to discover this before !" had 
been Edward's exclamation, in;a tone of unre- 
strained joy. - '^ 

A short time sufficed to res^re all to com- 
parative composure, but a longer interval was 
required for Charles Manvers, whom we must 
now term Lord Delmont, to ask and to answer 
the innumerable questions which were naturally 
called for by his unexpected return ; much had 
he to hear and much to tell, even leaving, as he 
said he would, the history of his adventures in 
Algiers to amuse two or three winter evenings, 
when all his family were around hjm. 

" All my family," he repeated, in a tone of 
deep feeling. "Do I say this! I, the isolated, 
desolate being I imagined. myself 1 I, who be- 
lieved so many years had passed that I should 
remain unrecognized, unloved, forgotten 1 Re- 
proach me not, my sister; the misery I occa- 
sioned myself, the emotions of this moment, are 
punishment enough. And are all those whom 
I saw here yours, Hamilton 1" he continued, 
more cheerfully. " Oh, let me claim their love ; 
I know them all already, for Edward has long 
ere this made me acquainted with them, both 
individually and as the united members of one 
affectionate family. I long to judge for myself 
if his account be indeed correct, though I doubt 
it not. Poor fellow ! I deserve his reproaches 
for fiontinuing my deception to him so long." 

"And why was that name assumed at all, 
dear CJiarles V inquired Mr. Hamilton. ■ " Why 
iiotTBsume your own when the chains of slav- 
ery were broken?" 

" And how dare you say Mordaunt was yours 
as long as you_^an remember 1" demanded Sir 
George, holding up his hand in a threatening 
attitude, as if the full grown man before him 
were still the slight stripling he last remem- 
bered him. " Deception was never permitted 
on my decks. Master Charles." 

Mrs. Hamilton smiled. 

" Nor have I practiced it. Sir George," he re- 
plied. " Mordaunt was my name, as my sister 
can vouch. Charles Mordaunt Manvers I was 
christeriedi, Mordaunt being the name of my 
godfather, between whom and my fathef, how- 
ever, a dispute arose, when I was about seven 
years old, completely setting aside old friend- 
ship, and causing them to be at enmity till Sir 
Henry Mordaunt's death. The tale was repeat- 
ed to me when I was about ten years old, much 
exaggerated of course, and I declared I would 
'.bear his name no longer. J^emember well my 
gentle sister Emmeline's entreaties and persua- 
sions that I would not interfere ; that I knew 
nothing about the quarrel^ and had no right to 
be so angry. However, I carried my point, as 
I generally did, with my too indulgent parent, 
and therefore from that time I was only known 
as Charles Manvers, for my father could not 
bear the name spoken before him. Do you not 
remember it, EmraelineT' 

"Perfectly well, now it is recalled, the ugh 



I candidly own. I had forgotten the circum- 
stance." 

"But, still, why was Manvers disused?" Mr. 
Hamilton again inquired, 

"For perhaps an unjust and foolish fancy, 
my dear friend. I could not enjoy my freedom, 
because of the thought I mentioned before. I 
knew not if my beloved father still lived, nor 
who bore the title of Lord Delmont, which, if 
he w^re no more, was mine by inheritance ; for 
four-and-twenty years I had heard nothing of 
all whom I loved ; they looked on me as dead : 
they might be scattered, dispersed ; instead of 
joy, my return might bring with it sorrow, vex- 
ation, discontent. It was for this reason I re- 
linquished the name of Manvers, and adopted 
the one I had well-nigh forgotten as being mine 
by an equal right ; I wished to visit my native 
land unknown, and, bearfng that name, any in- 
quiries I might have made would be unsus- 
pected." 

Surrounded by those whom in waking and 
sleeping dreams he had so long loved, the clouds 
which had overhung Lord Delmont's mind as a 
thick mist, even when he found himself free, 
dissolved before the calm sunshine of domestic 
love. A sense of happiness pervaded his heart 
— happiness chastened by a deep feeling of grat- 
itude to Him who had ordained it. Affected he 
was almost to tears as the manner of his neph- 
ew and nieces toward him unconsciously be- 
trayed how affectionately they had ever been 
taught to regard his memory. Rapidly he be- 
came acquainted with each and all, and eagfer- 
ly looked forward to the arrival of Emmeline 
and her husband ta look on them likewise as 
his own ; but, though Edward laughingly pro- 
tested he should tremble now for the continu- 
ance of his uncle's preference toward himself, 
he ever retained his place. He had been the 
first known ; his society, his soothing words, 
his animated buoyancy of spirit, his strong af- 
fection and respect for his uncle's memory when 
he believed him dead, and perhaps the freema- 
sonry of brother sailors, had bound him to Lord 
Delmont's heart with ties too strong to be riven. 
The more he heard of, and the more he asso- 
ciated with him in the intimacy of home, the 
stronger these feelings became ; and Edward, 
on his part, unconsciously increased them by 
his devotedness to his uncle himself, the man- 
ner with which he ever treated Mrs. Hamilton, 
and his conduct to his sister, whose quiet and 
unselfish happiness at his return, and thus- ac- 
companied, was indeed heightened more than 
she herself a few months previous could have 
believed possible. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

OuE little narrative must here transport the 
reader to a small cottage in the picturesque vil- 
lage of Llangwillan, where, about three months 
after the events we have narrated, Lilla Grahame 
sat one evening In solitude, and it seemed in sor- 
row. The room in which she was seated was 
small, but furnished and adorned with the refined 
and elegant taste of one whose rank appeared 
much higher than the general occupants of such 
a dwelling. A large window, reaching to the 
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ground, opened on a smooth and sloping lawn, 
which was adorned by most beautiful flowers. 
It led to a small gate opening on a long, narrow 
lane, which led to the vicarage, leaving the little 
church and its picturesque burying-ground a little 
to the right ; the thick grove which surrounded 
it forming a leafy yet impenetrable wall to one 
side of the garden. There were many very 
pretty tombs in this ohurch-yard; perhaps its 
beauty consisted in its extreme neatness, and the 
flowers that the vicar, Mr. Myrvin, took so 
much pleasure in carefully preserving. One 
lowly grave, beneath a large and "spreading yew, 
was never passed unnoticed. A plain marble 
stone denoted that there lay one, who had once 
been the brightest amid the bright, the brilliant 
star of a lordly circle. The name, her age, and 
two simple verses were there inscribed: but 
around that humble grave there were sweet 
flowers flourishing more luxuriantly than in any 
other part of the church-yard; the climbing 
honeysuckle twined its odoriferous clusters up 
the dark trunk of the storm-resisting yew. 
Roses of various kinds intermingled with the 
lowly violet, the snowdrop, lily of the valley, 
the drooping convolvulus, which, closing its 
petals for a time, is a fit emblem of that sleep 
which, closing our eyes on earth, reopens them 
in Heaven, beneath the genial warmth of the 
sun of righteousness. These flowers were sacred 
in the eyes of the villagers, and their children 
were charged not to despoil them ; and too deep 
was their reverence for their minister, and too 
sacred was that little spot of earth, even to their 
uncultured eyes, for those oomraands ever to be 
disobeyed. But it was not to Mr. Myrvin's 
care alone that part of the church-yard owed its 
beauty. It had ever been distinguished from 
the rest' by the flowers around it; hut it was 
only the last two years they had flourished so 
luxuriantly ; the hand of Lilla Grahame watered 
and tended them with vmceasing care. In the 
early morning or the calm twilight she was seen 
beside the grave, and many might have believed 
that there reposed the ashes of a near and dear 
relation, bat it was not so. Lilla had never seen 
and never known the lovely being >whose last 
home she thus affectionately tended. It was 
dear to her from its' association with him whom 
she loved, there her thoughts could wander to 
him; and surely the love thus cherished beside 
the dead must have been purity itself. 

It was the hour that Lilla usually pought the 
church-yard, but she came not, and the length- 
ening shadows of a soft and lovely May evening 
fell around the graceful figure of a tall and 
elegant young man, in naval uniform, who lin- 
gered beside the grave ; pensive, it seemed, yet 
scarcely melancholy. His finfe expressive coun- 
tenance seemed to breathe of happiness proceed- 
ing from the heart, chastened and softened by 
holier thoughts. A smile of deep feeling encir- 
cled his lips as he looked on the flowers, which 
in this season were just bursting into beautiful 
bloom ; and plucking an eafly violet, he pressed 
it to his lips and placed it next his heart. 
''Doubly precious," he said, internally, "planted 
by the hand of her I love, it flourished on my 
mother's grave. Oh, my mother, would that 
you could behold your Edward now ; that your 
blessing could be mine. Jt can not be, and 
thrice blessed as I am, why should I seek for 



more ?" A few moment's longer he lingered, 
then turned in the direction of the vicarage. 

Lilla's spirit harmonized not as they generally 
did with the calm beauty of nature around her. 
Anxious aiid sorrowful; her tears more than once 
fell slowly and unheeded on her work; but little 
improvement had taken, place in her father's 
temper. She had much, very much to bear, 
even though she knew he loved her, and that 
his chief cares|Tere for her; retirement had not 
rfilicsved his irntated spirit. Had he, instead of 
retreating froli, mingled as formerly in the 
world, he might have been much happier, for 
he would have found the dishonorable conduct 
of his son had not tarnished his own. He had 
been too long and too well known as the soul of 
honor and integrity, for one doubt or aspersion 
to be cast upon his name. Lady Helen's in- 
judicidus conduct toward her children was in- 
deed often blamed, and Grahame's own severity 
much regretted, but it was much more of sym- 
pathy henow oommanded than scorn or suspicion, 
and all his friends lamented his retirement. Had 
not Lilla's spirits been naturally elastic, they must 
have bent beneath these continued and painful 
trials : her young heart often felt breaking, but 
the sense of religion, the excellent principles in- 
stilled both by Mrs. Douglas and Mrs. Hamilton 
now had their full effect, and sustained her amid 
all. She never wavered in her duty to her 
father ; she never complained even in her letters 
to her dearest and most coniidential friends. 

" Have you thought on the subject we spoke 
of last night, Lilla?" asked her father, entering 
suddenly, aiid seating himself gloomily on a chair 
some paces from her. His daughter started as 
she saw him, for the first tone of his voice be- 
trayed he was more than usually irritable and 
gloomy. 

■ "Yes, father, I have," she replied, somewhat 
timidly. 

" And what is your answer ?" 

"I fear you will be displeased, my dear father; 
but indeed I can not answer differently to lasl 
night." 

" You are still resolved then to refuse Philip 
Clapperton ?" 

Lilla was silent. 

" And pray may 1 ask the cause of your fas 
tidiousness, Miss Grahame? Your burst of 
tears last night made a very pretty scene no 
doubt, but they gave me no proper answer." 

" It is not only that I can not love Mr. Clap- 
perton, father, but I can not respect him." 

" And pray why not ? I tell you, Lilla, blunt, 
even coarse, if you like, as he is, unpolished, 
hasty, yet he has a better heart by far than 
many of those more elegant and attractive sprigs 
of nobiUty, among which perhaps your romantic 
fancy has wandered, as being the only husbands 
fitted for you." 

" You do me injustice, father. I have never 
indulged in such romantic visions, but I can not 
willingly unite my fate wiih one in whom I see 
no fixed principle of action — one who owns no 
guide but pleasure. His heart may be good, I 
doubt it not; but I can not respect one who 
spends his whole life in fox-hunting, drinking, 
and all the pleasures peculiar to the members 
of country clubs." 

"In other words, a plain, honest-speaking, 
English gentleman is not fine enough for you. 
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What harm is there in the amusements you have 
enumerated? Why should not a fox-hunter 
make as good a husband as any other member 
of society?" 

LiUa looked at her father in astonishment. 
These were not always his sentiments, she pam- 
fuUy thought. 

"I do not mean to condemn these amusements, 
my dear father, but when they are carried on 
without either principle or religion. How can 
I venture to intrust my happiness to such a 
man?" 

"And where do you expect to find either 
principle or religion now? Not in those polished 
circles, where I can perceive your hopes are 
fixed. Girl, banish such hopes. No one among 
them would unite himself to the sister of that 
dishonored outcast Cecil Grahame." 

Grahame's whole frame shook as he pro- 
nounced his son's name, but sternness still char- 
acterized his voice. 

"Never would I unite myself with one who 
considered himself degraded by an union with 
our family, father, be assured," said Lilla, earn- 
estly. " My hopes are not high. I have thought 
little of marriage, and till I am sought have no 
wish to leave this sequestered spot, believe me." 

"And who, think you, will seek you here? 
You had better banish such idle hopes, for they 
will end in disappointment." 

"Be it so, then," Lilla replied, calmly, though 
had her father been near her, he would have 
seen her cheek suddenly become pale and her 
eyelids quiver, as if by the pressure of a tear. 
" Is marriage a thing so indispensable, that you 
would compel me to leave you, my dear father?" 

" To you it is indispensable ; when once you 
have lost the name you now hold, the world and 
all its pleasures will be spread before you, the 

stain will be remembered no more ; your life 

need not be spent in gloom and exile like this." 

"And what, then, will become of you?" 

" Of me ! who cares. What am I, and what 
have I ever been to either of my children, that 
they should care for me ? I scorn the mere act 
of duty, and which of you can love me ? no, 
Lilla, not even you." 

" Father, you (Jo me wrong; oh, do not speak 
such cruel words," said Lilla, springing from 
her seat, and flinging herself on her knees by 
her father's side. " Have I indeed so failed in 
testimonies of love, that you can for one instant 
believe it is only the duty of a child I feel and 
practice ? Oh, my father, do me not such harsh 
injustice ; could you read my inmost heart, you 
would see how foil it is of love and reverence 
for you, though I have not always courage to 
express it. Ask of me any, every proof but this, 
and I will do it, but, oh, do not command me to 
wed Mr. Clapperton ; why, oh, why would you 
thus seek to send me from you ?" 

" I speak but for your happiness, Lilla ;'' his 
voice was somewhat softened. " You can not 
be happy now with one so harsh, irritable, cruel 
as, I know, I am too often." 

"And would you compare the occasional ir- 
ritation proceeding from the failing health of a 
beloved father, with the fierce passion and con- 
stant impatience of a husband, vrith whom I 
could not have one idea in common, whom I 
could neither love nor reverence, to whom even 
my duty would be wretchedness ? oh, my fa- 



ther, can you compare the two ? Think of Mrs. 
Greville : Philip Clapperton ever reminds me 
of Mr. Greville, of what, at least, he must have 
been in his youth, and would you sentence me 
to all the misery that has been poor Mrs. Gre- 
ville's lot, and her children's likewise ?" 

" You do not know enough of Clapperton to 
judge him thus harshly, Lilla ; I know him bet- 
ter, and I can not see the faults against which 
you are so inveterate. Your sister chose a hus- 
band for herself, and how has she fared ? is she 
happy?" 

"Annie can not be happy, father, even if her 
husband were of a very difiFerent character. 
She disobeyed ; a parent's blessing hallowed 
not her nuptials, and strange indeed would it 
be were her lot otherwise : but though I can 
not love the husband of your choice, you may 
trust me, father, without your consent and 
blessing, I will never marry." 

"Do not say you can not love Philip Clapper- 
ton, Lilla ; when once his wife, you could not 
fail to do so. I would see you united to one 
who loves you, my child, ere your affections 
are bestowed on another, who may be less will- 
ing to return them." 

Grahame spoke in a tone of such unwonted 
softness, that the tears now rolled unchecked 
down Lilla's cheeks. Her ingenuous nature 
could not be restrained ; she felt as if, were she 
still silent, she would be deceiving him, and 
hiding her face in her hand, she almost inaud- 
ibly said, 

" For that, then, it is too late, father; I can not 
love Mr. Clapperton, bebause — I love another." 

" Ha !" exclaimed Grahame, starting, then lay- 
ing his trembling hand on Lilla's heS], he con- 
tinued, struggling with strong emotion, "this, 
then, is the cause of your determined refusal. 
Poor child, poor child, what misery have you 
formed for yourself!" 

"And wherefore misery, my father?" replied 
Lilla, raising her head somewhat proudly, and 
speaking as firmly as her tears would permit. 
" Your child would not have loved had she not 
deemed her affections sought, ay, and valued 
too. Think not I would degrade myself by giv- 
ing my heart to any one wlio deemed me or my 
father beneath his notice. If ever eye or act 
can speak, I do not love in vain." 

"And would you believe in trifles such as 
these?" asked her father, sorrowfully. "Alas! 
poor child, words are often false, still less can 
you rely on the language of the eye. Has any 
thing like an understanding taken place between 
you ?" 

" Alas ; my father, no ; and yet — and yet — 
oh, I know he loves me." 

"And so he may, my child, and yet break his 
own heart and yours, poor guileless girl, rather 
than unite himself with the dishonored and the 
base. Lilla, my own Lilla, I have been harsh 
and cruel ; it is because I feel too keenly, per- 
haps, the gall in which your wretched brother's 
conduct has steeped your h'fe and mine ; mine 
will soon pass away, but the dark shadow will 
linger still round you, my child, and condemn 
you to wretchedness ; I can not, can not bear 
that tljpught !" and he struck his clenched hand 
against his brow. " Why on the innocent should 
fall the chastisement of the guilty ? My child, 
my child, oh, banish from your unsuspecting 
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heart the hopes of love returned. Where in 
this selfish world will you find one to love you 
so for yourself alone, that family and fortune are 
askaught?" 

" Why judge so harshly of your sex, Mr. Gra- 
hame ? ' said a rich and thrilling voice, in un- 
expected answer to his words, and the" same 
young man whom we before mentioned as lin- 
gering by a village grave, stepping lightly from 
the terrace on which the large window, opened 
into the room, Stood suddenly before the aston- 
ished father and his child. On the latter the 
effect of his presence was almost electric. The 
rich crimson mantled at once over cheek and 
hjfow and neck, a faint cry burst from her lips, 
and as the thought flashed across her, that her 
perhaps too presumptuous hopes of love returned 
had been overheard, as well as her father's 
words, she suddenly burst into tears of mingled 
feeling, and darting by the intruder, passed by 
the way he had entered into the garden ; but 
even when away from him, composure for a 
time returned not. She forgot entii:6ly that no 
name had been spoken either by her father br 
by herself to designate him whom she confessed 
• she loved ; her only feeling was, she had be- 
trayed a truth, which from him she would ever 
have concealed, till he indeed had sought' it; 
and injured modesty now gave her so much 
pain, it permitted her not to rejoice in this un- 
expected appearance of one whom she had not 
seen since she had believed him dead: She 
knew the church-yard was at this period of the 
evening quite deserted, and almost unconscious 
what she was about, she hastily tied on her bon- 
net, and «vith the speed of a young fawn, she 
bounded through the narrow lane, and rested 
not till she found herself seated, beside her .far 
vorite grave ; there she gave full vent to the 
thoughts in which pleasure and confusion some- 
what strangely and painfully mingled. 

" Can you, will you forgive this unceremoni- 
ous and, I fear, unwished-for intrusion?" was 
the young stranger's address to Grahame, when 
he had recovered from the agitation which Lil- 
la's emotion had called forth, he scarcely knew 
wherefore. "To me you have ever extended 
the hand of friendship, Mr. Grahame^ however 
severe upon the world in general, and will you 
refuse it now, when my errand here is to seek 
an even nearer and a dearer name ?" 

" You are welcome, ever welcome to my 
humble home, my dear boy, for your own sake, 
and for those dear to you," replied Grahame, 
with a return of" former warmth and cordiality, 
"More than usually welcome I may say, Ed- 
ward, as this is your first visit here since your 
rescue from the bowels of the great deep. You 
look confused and heated, and as if you would 
much' rather run after your old companion than 
stay with, me, but indeed I can not spare you 
yet, I have so many questions to ask you." 

"Forgive me, Mr. Grahame, but mdeed you 
must hear me first. 

" I came hete to speak to you on a subject 
nearest my heart, and tillihat is told, till from 
your lips I know my fate, do not, for pity, ask 
rae to sfTeak on any other. I meant not to have 
entered so abruptly on my mission, but that 
which Mr. Myrvin has imparted to me, and 
v/hat I undesignedly overheard as I stood unseen 
on that terrace, have taken from me all the 



eloquence with which I meant to plead my 
cause." ' 

" Speak in your own proper person, Edward, 
and then I may perhaps hear you," replied Gra- 
hame, from whom the sight of his young friend 
appeared to have banished all misanthropy. 
"What I can, however, have to do with your 
fate, I know not, except' that I will acquit you 
of all intentional eaves-dropping, if it be that 
which troubles you; and what can Mr. Myrvin 
have said to rob you of eloquence ?" 

"He told me that — that you had eneouraMd- 
Philip Clapperton's addresses' to Lil — to Miss. 
Grahame," answered Edward, with increasing 
agitation, for he perceived what was indeed the 
truth, that Grahame had not the leafet idea of his 
intentions. 

" And what can that have to do with you, 
young man ?" ■ inquired Grahame, somewhat 
haugntily, and his brow darkened. " You have 
not seen Lilla, to be 'infected with her preju- 
dices, and in what manner can my wishes with 
regard to my daughter on that head concern 
you?" 

"In what manner? Mr. Grahame, I came 
hither with my aunt's and uncle's blessing on 
my purpose, to seek from you your gentle daugh- 
ter's hand. I am not a man of many words, and 
all I ^lad to say appears to have departed, and 
left me speechleiss. T came here to implore 
your consent, for without it I knew 'twere vain 
to think or hope to make your Lilla mine. I 
came to plead to you, and armed with your 
blessing, plead my cause to her, and you ask 
me how Mr. Myrvin's intelligence can affect 
me. Speak, then, at once ; in pity to that weak- 
ness whicli makes me feel as if my lasting hap- 
piness or misery depends upon your answer." 

" And do you, Edward, do you love my poor 
child ?" asked the father, with a quivering I'p 
and glistening eye, as he laid his hand, 'Which 
trembled, on the young man's shoulder. 

'• Love her, oli, Mr. Grahame, she has been 
the bright beaming star that has shone on my 
ocean course for many a long year. I know 
not when I first began to love, but from my 
cousin's Caroline's wedding-day the thoughts 
of Lilla lingered with me, and gilded many a 
vision of domestic peace and love, and each 
time I looked on her bright face, and marked 
her kindling spirit, heard and responded m- 
wardly to her animated voice, I felt that she 
was dearer still ; and when again I saw her in 
her sorrow, and sought with Ellen to soothe 
and cheer her, oh, no one can know the pain it 
was to restrain the absorbing wish to ask her, 
if indeed one day she would be mine, but that 
was no time to speak of love. Besides, I Knew 
not if I had the means to offer her a comfortable 
home, I knew not ho'w long 1 might be spared 
to Ung.er near her; but now, when of both I am 
assured, wherefore should I hesitate longer? 
With the title of captain, that for which I have 
so long pined, I am at liberty to retire on hall- 
pay, till farther orders; the adopted son and 
acknowledged heir to my iincle. Lord Delmont, 
I have now enough to offer her my hand, with- 
out one remaining scruple. You are silent. 
Oh, Mr. Grahame, must 1 plead in vain?" 

"And would you marry her, would you id- 
deed take my child as your chosen bride ?" (al- 
tered Grahame, deeply moved. " Honored, titled 
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as you are, my poor, portionless Lilla is no 
meet bride for you ?" 

" Perish honors and title too, if they oonld de- 
prive me of the gentle girl I love !" exclaimed 
the young captain, impetuously.. " Do not speak 
thus, Mr. Grahame. In what was my lamented 
father better than yourself — my mother than 
Lady Ellen ? and if she were in very truth my 
inferior in birth, the virtues and beauty of Lilla 
Grahame would do honor to the proudest peer 
of this proud land." 

" My boy, my gallant boy I" sobbed the agi- 
tated father, his iiiritability gope, dissolved like 
the threatening cloud of a summer day beneath 
some genial sunbeam, and as he wrung Captain 
FoWesoue's hand again and again in his, the 
tears streamed like an infant's down his cheek; 
" Will I consent, will I give you ray blessing? 
Oh, to see you the, husband of my poor child 
would be too, too much happiness, happiness 
wholly, utterly undeserved. But, oh, Edward, 
can Mr. Hamilton, can Lord Delmont consent 
to your union with one, whose only brother is a 
disgraced, dishonored outcast, whose father is 
a. scifish, irritable misanthrope?" 

" Can the misconduct of Cecil cast in the eyes 
of'the just and good one shadow on the fair fame 
of his sister? No, my dear sir, it is you who 
have 'looked somewhat unkindly and unjustly on 
the world, as when you mingle again with your 
friends, in company with your children, you will 
not fail, with your usual candor, to acknowledge. 
A selfish, irritable misanthrope," he added, 
archly smiling. " You can not terrify mo, Mr. 
Grahame. I know the ch^ge is false, and I 
dread it not." 

" Ask me not to join tjie world again;" said 
Grahame, hoarsely; "ir/all else, the duties of 
my children shall be as Aws, but that — " 

_. " Well, well, we will not urge it now, my 

deax sir," said the young sailor, cheerfully; 
then added, with the eager agitation of affection, 
" But Lilla, my Lilla. Oh, may I hope that she 
will in truth be mine ? Oh, have I, can I have 
^ been too presumptuous in the thought I have 
not loved in vain?" 

"Away with you, and seek the answer from 
her own lips,"' said Mr. Grahame, with more of 
his former manner than he had yet evinced, for 
he now entertained not one doubt as to EJward 
being the chosen one on whom his daughter's 
young affections had been so firmly fixed. " Go 
to her, my boy ; she will not fly a second time, 
so like a startled hare, from your approach ; tell 
her, had she told her father Edward Fortesoue 
was the worthy object of her love, he would not 
thus have thrown a damp upon her young heart, 
he would not have condemned him as being in- 
capable of loving her for herself alone. Tell 
her, too, the name of Philip Clapperton shall 
offend her no more. Away, with you, my 
boy !" • 

Edward awaited not a second bidding. In a 
very few ^inutes the whole garden had been 
searched, and Miss Grahame inquired for all over' 
the house, then he bounded through the lane, 
and scarcely five minutes after he h?id quitted 
Mr. Grahame, he stood by the side of Lilla; the 
consciousness that she h^d confessed her love 
and that he might have overheard it, vJas still 



prevented. Rapidly, almost inpoherently, was 
the conversation of the last half hour repeated, 
and with all the eloquence of his enthusiastic 
nature, Edward pleaded his cause, and, need it 
be said, not in vain. Lilla neither wished nor 
.sought to conceal her feelings, and long, long 
did those two young and animated being's remain 
in sweet and heartfelt commune beside that lowly ' 



" What place so fitted where to pledge our 
troth/ my Lilla, as by my mother's resting- 
plaofe ?" said Edward. " Would that she could 
look upon us now and smile her blessing." 
■ Happily indeed flew those evening hours, un- 
heeded by the young lovers. Grahame, on the 
entrance of his happy child, folded her to his 
bosom : his blessing descended on her head 
mingled with tears, which sprung at once from 
a father's love and self-reproach at all the suffer- 
ing his irritability had occasioned her. And that 
evening Lilla indeed felt that all her sorrows, all 
her struggles, all her dutiful forbearance, were 
rewarded. Not only was her long-cherished 
love returned, not only did she feel that in a few 
short months she should be her Edward's own, 
that he, the brave, the gallant, honored sailor 
had chosen her in preference to any of those 
fairer and nobler maidens with whom h'e had so 
often associated, but her father, her dear father, 
wa.s more like himself than he had been since her 
mother's death. He looked, he spoke the Mont- 
rose Grahame we have known him in former 
years. Edward had ever been a favorite with 
him, but he and Lilla had been so intimate from 
their earliest childhood, that he had never thought 
of him as a son ; and when the truth was known 
so truly did Grahame rejoice, that the bitterness 
in his earthly cup was well-nigh drowned by its 
present sweetness. 

Innumerable were the questions both Lilla and 
Grahame had to ask, and Edward answered all 
with that peculiar joyousness which ever threw 
a charm around him. The adventures of his 
voyage, his dangers, the extraordinary means of 
his long-lost u^ole being instrumental in his pres- 
ervation. Lord Delmont's varied tale, all was 
animatedly discussed till a late hour. A smile 
was on Grahame's lip, as his now awakened eye 
recalled the drooping spirits and fading cheek, 
of his Lilla during those three months of sus- 
pense, when Captain Fortescue was supposed 
drowned, and the equally strange and sudden 
restoration to heailth and cheerfulness when El- 
len's letter was received detailing her brother's 
safety. Lilla's streaming eyes were hid on her 
lover's shoulder as he detailed his danger, but 
quickly her tears were kissed away ; thankfulness 
that he was indeed: spared, again filled her heart, 
and the bright sfliile returned. He accounted 
for not seeking them earlier by the fact that, 
while they remained at Richmond, his uncle, 
whose health from long continued suffering was 
but weakly established, could not bear him out 
of his sight', and that he had entreated him not 
to leave him till they returned to Oakwood. This, 
young Fortesoue afterward discovered, was to 
give Loi-d Delmont time for the gratification of 
his wishes, wbioh, from the time he had heard 
the line of Delmont was extinct, had occupied his ' 
mind. Many of his father's old friends reoog- 



paramount in her modest bosom, and she would ' nized him at once. His father's and his sister's 
have avoided him, but quickly was her design friends were eager to see and pay him. every 
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attention in their power. He found himself ever 
a welcome and a courted guest, and happiness, 
so long a stranger from his breast, now fade,d not 
again. To adopt Edward as his son, to leave 
him heir to his title and estate, was now, as it 
had been from the first moment he recognized 
his nephew, the dearest wish of his heart, "if it 
were only to fulfill Sir George Wilmot's proph- 
ecy," he jestingly told the old admiral, who, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, warmly seconded his 
wishes. The necessary formula met with no 
opposition, and the same day that gave to Edward 
his promotion of captain, informed him of tlje 
secretly-formod and secretly acted upon desire 
of his uncle. - 

Iri the time of Edward's grandfather, the Bel- 
mont estates, as some of our readers may re- 
member, were, from the carelessness oOstewards 
and the complete negligence of their lord, in such 
an embarassed state, as barely to return a suf- 
ficient inco^me for the expenses of Lord Bel- 
mont's establishment. Affairs, however, were 
not in a worse state than that a little energy and 
foresight might remedy ! The guardian of Henry 
Manvers, who, as we know already, became 
Lord Belmont when only three years old,, bad 
acted his part with so much straightforwardness 
and trust that when Manvers came of ag« he 
found his estates in sixch a thriving condition, 
that he was a very much richer nobleman than 
many of his predecessors had been. Well able 
to discern true merit, and grateful for the services 
already rendered, his guardian, by his earnest 
entreaty, remained his agent during his residence 
with his mother and sister in Switzerland. There, 
living very much within his income, his fortune 
accumulated, and by his early death it fell to the 
Crown, from which Lord Belmont; on his return 
from his weary years of slavery, received it with 
the title of earl, bestowed to prove that the tale 
of a British sailor's sufierings and indignities had 
not fallen unheeded on the royal ear. The long- 
banished seaman was presented to his Majesty 
by the Bnke of Clarence himself, and had no 
need to regret the gracious interview. His in- 
tentions concerning the young officer Captain 
Fortesoue met with an unqualified approval. 
Ardently loving his profession, the royal duke, 
thought the more naval heroes filled the nobility 
of his country the better for England, and an in- 
vitation to Bushy Park was soon afterward for- 
warded both to Lord Belmont and his gallant 
nephew. 

Edward, already well-nigh beside himself by 
his unexpected promotion, no longer knew how 
to contain the exuberance of his spirits, much to 
the amusement of his domestic circle ; particu- 
larly to his quiet, gentle sister, who, as she 
looked on her brother, felt how truly, how in- 
expressibly her happiness increased with his 
prosperity. She too had wound herself round 
the heart of her ■Bncle ; she loved him, first for 
his partiality" to her brother, but quickly her 
afieotion was extended to himself. Mrs. Ham- 
ilton had related to him every particular of her 
history, with which he Jhad been painfully af- 
fected, and as he quickly perceived how much 
his sister's gentle firmness and constant watch- 
fulness had done toward forming the character 
of not only Edward and Ellen but of her own 
children, his admiration for her hourly increased. 
A very few days brought Lord Belmont and 



his niece Ellen to Mr. Grahame's cottage, and 
Lilla's' delight at seeing Ellen was only second 
to that she felt when Edward came. The 
presence, the cordial greeting of Lord Belmont 
removed from the mind of Grahame every re- 
maining doubt of his approbation of the bride his 
nephew had chosen. As a faithful historian, 
however, I must acknowledge the wishes of 
Lord Belmont had pointed out Lady Emily Lyle 
as the most suitable connection for Edward. 
Lady Florence he would have preferred, but 
there were many whispers going about that she 
was engaged to the handsome young baronet 
Sir Walter Cameron, who, by the death of his 
uncle Sir Hector, had lately inherited some 
extensive ' estates in the southwest of Scotland. 
When, however. Lord Belmont perceived his 
nephew's affections were irrevocably fixed, and 
he, heard from his sister's lips the character of 
Lilla Grahame, he made no opposition, but con- 
sented with much warmth and willingness. He 
was not only content, but resolved on being 
introduced to Miss Grahame as soon as possible, 
without, however, saying a word to Edward of 
his intentions. He took Ellen with him, he Said, 
to convey him safely, and .secure him a welcome 
reception ; neither of which, she assured him, 
he needed, though she very gladly accompanied' 
him. ; 

A few weeks passed too quickly by, imparting* ,' 
happiness even to Ellen, for had she been per^i 
mitted the liberty of choosing a wife for her 
Edward, Lilla Grahame would have been her 
choice. Beeply and almost painfully affected 
had she been indeed, when her brother first 
sought her to reveal the secret of his love. 

"I can not," ho, said, "I wiU not marry 
without you/ sympathy, your approval, my 
sister — my more than sister, my faithful friend, 
my gentle monitress, for such you have ever 
been to me," and he folded her in his arms i*iih 
a brother's love, and Ellen had concealed upon 
his manly bosom the glistening tears, whose 
source she scarcely knew. "I would have you 
love my wife, not only for ray sake but for her- 
self alone. Never will I marry one who will 
refuse to look on you with the reverential affec- 
tion your brother does. Lilla Grahame does 
this, my Ellen ; it was her girlish affection for 
you that first attracted my. attention to her. 
She will regard you as I do ; she will teach her 
children, if it please heaven to gxant us any, to 
look on you even as I would; her heart and 
home will be as open to my beloved sister as 
mine. Speak then, my ever-cherished, ever 
faithful friend ; tell me if, in seeking Lilla, your 
sympathy, your blessing will be mine. 

Tears otjoy oheked her utterance, but quick- 
ly recovering herself, Ellen answered him in a 
manner calculated indeed to increase his happi- 
ness, and her presence at Llangwillan satisfied 
every wish. 

Unable to resist the eloquent entreaties of all 
his friends, and the appealing eyes of his child, 
Grahame at last consented to spend the month 
which was to intervene ere his daughter's nup- 
tials, at Oakwood. That period Edvfard intend- 
ed to employ in visiting the ancient Hall on the 
Belmont estate, which for the last three months 
had been in a state of active preparation for the 
reception of its long-absent master. It weis 
beautifully situated in the ^inity of the New 
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Forest, Hampshire. There Edward was to take 
his bride, considering the whole estate, his un- 
cle declared, already as his own, as he did not 
mean to be a fixture there, but live alternately 
with his sister and his nephew. Oakwood should 
see quite as much of him as Beech Hill, and 
youn^ people were better alone, particularly 
the first year of their marriage. Vainly Ed- 
ward and Lilla sought to combat his resolution ; 
the only concession they could obtain was, that 
when their honeymoon was over, he and Ellen 
would pay them a visit, just to see how they 
were getting on. 

"You must never marry, Nelly, for I don't 
know wbat.my sister ^ivill do without you," said 
Lord Delmont, laughing. 

" Be assured, uncle Charles, I never will. I 
love the freedom of this old Hall too well; and, 
unless ray aunt absolutely sends me away, I 
shall not go." 

ii " And that she never will, Ellen,'' said Lilla, 
earnestly. " She said the other day she did not 
know how she should ever spare you even to us ; 
but you must come to us very often, dearest 
Ellen. I shall never perform my part well as 
mistress of the large establishment with which 
Edward threatens me, without your counsel and 
support." 

"I will not come at all, if you and Edward 
lay your wise heads together, as yon already 
seem inclined to do, to win me by flattery," re- 
plied Ellen, playfully, endeavoring to look grave, 
though she refused not the kiss of peace for 
■which Lilla looked up so appealingly. 

■^the first week in July was fixed for the cel- 
ebration of the two marriages in Mr. Hamilton's 
i family. As both Edward and Percy wished the 
ceremony should take place in the parish church 
of Oakwood, and be performed by Archdeacon 
Howard, it was agreed the same day should 
witqess both bridals ; and that Miss Manvers, 
who had been residing at Castle Terryn with 
the Earl and Countess St. Eval, should accom- 
fmay them to Oakwood a few days previous. 
V Young Hamilton .took his bride to Paris, to which 
\apital he had been intrusted with some govern- 
ment commission. It was not till the end of 
July he had originally intended his nuptials 
should take place; but he did not choose to 
leave England for an uncertain period without 
his Louisa, and consequently it was agreed 
their honeymoop^should be passed in France. 
It may be well io mention here that Mr. Ham- 
ilton iiad effected the exchange he desired, and 
that Arthur Myrvitfand his beloved Emmeline 
were now comfortably installed in the Rectory, 
which had been so long the residence of Mr. 
Howard; and that Myrvin now performed his 
pastoral duties in a manner that reflected hap- 
piness not only on his parishioners, hut on all 
his friends, and enabled him to enjoy that true 
peace springing from a satisfied conscience. 
He trod in the steps of his lamented friend ; he 
knew not himself how often his poor, yet con- 
tented flock compared him in their humble cot- 
tages with Herbert, and that in their eyes- he 
did not lose by the comparison. Some, indeed, 
would say, " It is all Master Herbert's example, 
and the Society of that sweet young creature, 
Miss Emmelioe, that has made him what he is." 
But whatever might be the reason, Arthur was 
universally beloved ; and that the village favor- 



ite, Miss Emmeline, who had grown up among 
them from infancy, was their rector's wife — that 
she still mingled among them, the same gentle, 
lovable being she had ever been — that it was 
to her and not to a stranger, they were ever at 
liberty to seek for relief in trouble, or sympathy 
in joy, was indeed a source of unbounded pleas- 
ure. And Emmeline was happy, truly,' grate- 
fully happy; never did she regret the choice 
she had made, nor envy her family the higher 
stations of life it was theirs to fill. She had 
not a wish beyond the homes of those she 
loved; her hasband was all in all to her; her 
child a treasure for which she could not be suf- 
ficiently thankful. She was still the same playful, 
guileless being to her family which she had ever 
been; but to .strangers a greater degree of dignity 
characterized her deportment, and commanded 
their involuntary respect. The home of Arthur 
Myrvin was indeed one over which peace and 
love had entwined their roseate wings ; a lowly 
yet a beauteous spot, over which the storms of 
the busy troubled world might burst, but never 
reach ; and for other sorrows, piety and submis- 
sion were alike their watchword and their safe- 
guard. Lord St. Eval was the only person who 
regretted Arthur's promotion to the rectory of 
Oakwood, as it deprived him, he declared, of his 
chaplain, his vicar, and his, friend. However, 
he willingly accepted a friend of Mr. Hamilton's 
to supply his place, a clergyman not much be- 
yond the prime of life ; one who for seven years 
had devoted himself, laboriously and unceasingly, 
to a poor and unprofitable parish in one of the 
Feroe Islands ; in the service of Mr. Hamilton 
he had been employed, though voluntarily he 
hsid accepted, nay, eloquently he had pleaded 
for the office. To those of our readers who are 
acquainted with the story of Home Influence, 
the Rev. Henry Morton is no stranger. They 
may remember that he accompanied Mr. Ham- 
ilton on his perilous expedition, and had joyfully 
consented to remaining there till the young 
Christian Wilson, was capable of undertaking 
the ministry. He had done so ; his pupil prom- 
ised fair to reward his every care, and preserve 
his countrymen in that state of peace, prosperity, 
and virtue, to which they had been brought by 
the unceasing cares of Morton ; and that worthy 
man returned to his native land seven years after 
he had quitted it, improved not only in inward 
peace but in health, and consequently appear- 
ances. A perceptible lameness ■was now the 
only remains of what had been before painful 
deformity. The bracing air of the island had 
invigorated his nerves; the consciousness that 
he was active in the service of his fellow-creat- 
ures removed from his mind the morbid sensibility 
that had formerly so oppressed him; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Hamilton perceived, with benevolent 
pleasure, that life was to him no longer a bur- 
den. He had become a cheerful, happy member 
of society, willing to enjoy the blessings that 
now surrounded him with a truly chastened, 
grateful spirit : Oakwood and Castle Terryn 
were ever enlivened when he was present. 
After the cold and barren living at Feroe, ex- 
iled as he there had been from any of his own 
rank in life, the vicarage at Castle Terryn and 
the society those duties included, formed to him 
indeed a happy resting-place; while his many 
excellent qualities soon reconciled St. Eval and 
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his countess to Myrvin's desertion, as ihey called 
his accepting the rectory at Oakwood. No un- 
toward event occurred to prevent the celebration 
of Percy and Edward's bridals as intended. 
Thev took place, attended with all that chast- 
ened, joy and innocent festivity which might 
have been expected from the characters of those 
principally concerned. No cloud obscured the 
happiness of the affectionate united family which 
witnessed these gladdening' nuptials. Each 
might, perhaps, in secret have felt there was 
one blank in every heart, that when thus united, 
there was still a void on earth. In their breasts 
the fond memory of Herbert lingered still. Mr. 
Gr^arae forgot his morosehess, though he had 
resolved on returning to his cottage in Wales. 
He could feel nothing but delight as he looked 
on his Lilla in her chaste and simple bridal robes, 
and felt that of her he might indeed be proud. 
Fondly he dried the tear that fell from her bright 
eyes, as she clung to him in parting, and 
promised to see her soon, vei-y soon, at Beech 
Hill. 

It was the amusement of the village gossips 
for raany a long evening to discuss over and 
over again the various merits of the two brides; 
some preferring the tearful, blushing Lilla, others 
the pale, yet composed and dignified demeanor 
of Miss Manvers. Some said Captain Fortescue 
looked much more ag'itated than he did when he 
saved his uncle's life off Dartmouth, some years 
before ; it was marvelously strange for a brave 
young officer such as he, to^be so flustered at 
such a simple thing as taking a pretty girl for 
better or worse. And Mr. Percy Hamilton, 
some said, was very much too serious for such 
a joyous occasion ; if they had been Miss Man- 
vers they should not have liked it, and so unlike 
himself, too. 

" Hold your tongue, silly woman," a venerable 
old man interposed, at this part of the conversa- 
tion, " the poor lad's thoughts were with his 
brother, to whom this day would have been as 
great a source of joy as to himself. He has not 
been the same man since dear Master Herbert's 
death, and no wonder, poor fellow." 

This observation effectually put an end to the 
remarks on Percy's demeanor, and some owned, 
after all, marriage was somehow a solemn cere- 
mony, and it was better to be too serious at 
such a time than too gay. 

Percy and his bride staid a week in London, 
and thence proceeded to Paris, which place, a 
very short scrutiny convinced Percy was in- 
ternally in no quiet condition ; some disturbance,- 
he was convinced, was threatening, though of 
what nature he could not at first comprehend. 
He had not, however, left England a fortnight 
before his family were alarmed by the reports 
which so quickly flew over to our island of that 
extraordinary revolution which in three short 
days completely changed the sovereign dynasty 
of France, and threatened a renewal of those 
horrors which hald deluged that fair capital, with 
blood in the time of the unfortunate Louis XVI. 
We have neither space nor inclination to enter 
into such details ; some extracts of a letter from 
Percy, which Mr. Hamilton received, after a 
week of extreme anxiety on his account, we feel, 
however, compelled to transcribe, as the ultimate 
fates of two individuals, whose names have 
more than once been mentioned in the course 



of these memoirs, may there perhaps be dis- 
covered. 

" Your anxiety, my dearest mother, and tha:t 
of my father and Ellen, I can well understand, 
hot for myself I had no fear. Had I been alone, 
I believe a specie? of pleasurable excitement' 
would have been the prevailing feeling, but for 
my Louisa I did tremble very often ; the scenes 
passing around us were to a gentle eye and 
feeling heart terrible indeed, and so suddenly 
they had come upon us, we had no time to at- 
tempt retreat to a place of greater safety. Can- 
non-balls were flying in all directions, shatter- 
ing the windows) killihg some, and fearfully 
wounding many others ; K)r several hours I con- 
cealed Louisa m the cellar, which was the only 
secure abode our house presented. Mounted 
guards, to the number of six or seven huiidred, 
were dashing down the various streets, with a 
noise like thunder, diversified only by the clash 
of arms, the shrieks of the wounded, and the 
fierce cries of the populace, It was indeed ter- 
rible — the butchery of lives has indeed been 
awful ; in these sanguinary conflicts between 
desperate men, pent up in narrow streets, inno- 
cent lives have also been taken, for it was next 
to impossible to distinguish between those who 
took an active part in the affray, and those who 
were merely paralyzed spectators. In their 
own. defense the gendarmes were compelled to 
fire, and their artulery did fearful havoc among 

the people Crossing the Quai de la 

Toumelle, at the commencement of the first 
day, I was startled by being addressed by name, 
and turning round, beheld, to my utter astonish- 
ment, Cecil Grahame at my elbow; he was in 
the uniform of a gendarme, in which corps, he 
told me, with some glee, his brother-in-law, 
Lord Alphingham, who was high in favor with 
the French court, had obtained him a commis- 
sion; he spoke lightly, and with that same reck- 
lessness of spirit and want of principle which un- 
fortunately has ever characterized him, declar- 
ing he was far better off than he had ever been ] 
in England, which country he hoped never to 
see again, as he utterly abhorred the very sight 
of it. The French people were rather more 
agreeable to live with ; he could enjoy his pleas- 
ures without any confounded restraint. 1 sup^ 
pose he saw how little I sympathized in his ex- 
cited spirits, for, with a hoarse laugh and an 
oath of levity, he swore that I had not a bit 
more spirit in me than when a eraven-hearted 
lad, always cringing before the frown of a saint- 
ly father, and therefore no fit companion for a 
jolly fellow like himself. ' Have you followed 
Herbert's example, and are you, too, a godly- 
minded parson ? then, good-dayj and good rid- 
dance to you, my lad,' was the conclusion of hi* 
boisterous speech, and setting spurs to his 
horse,, he would have galloped oflfj when I de- 
tained him, to ask why he had not informed his 
family of his present place of abode and situa- 
tion. My blood had boiled as he spoke, that 
such rude and scurrilous lips should thus scorn- 
fully have spoken my sainted brother's name; 
passion rose fierce within me, but I thought of 
him whose, name he spoke and was calm. He 
swore that he had had quite enough of his fa- 
ther's severity, that he never meant to see his 
face again. He was now, thank heaven, his 
own master, and would take care to remain soj 
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that he ha4 been a fool to address me, as he 
might be sure I should tell of his doings, and 
brin" the old fellow after him. Disgusted be- 
yond measure, yet I- oonld not forbear asking 
him if he had heard of his mother's death. 
Without the least change of countenance or of 
voice, he replied, 

" ' Heard of it, man, ay, and forgotten it by 
this; why, it is some centuries ago. It would 
have been a good thing for me had she died 
years before she did.' 

" ' Cecil Grahame 1' I exclaimed, in a tone 
that rung in my ears some hours afterward, and 
I believe made him start, daring even as he was, 
'do you know it is your mother of whom you 
speak? a mother whose only fault toward you 
was too much love, a mother whose too fond 
heart your cruel conduct broke; are you so 
completely devoid of feeling that not even this 
can move you ?' 

" ' Pray add to your long list of my good 
mother's perfections a weakness that ruined me, 
that made me the wretch I am,' he wildly ex- 
claimed, and he clenched his hand and bit his 
Up till the blood came, while his cheek became 
livid with some feeling I eould not fathom. He 
spurred his horse violently, the spirited animal 
started forward, a kind of spell seemed to rivet 
my eyes upon him. There was a loud report 
of cannon from the Place de Greve, several balls 
whizzed close by me, evidently fired to disperse 
the multitude, who were turaultuously assem- 
bling on the Pont de la Cit6, and ere I eould 
recover from the startling effects of the report, 
I beard a shrill scream of mortal agony, and 
Cecil Graham fell from his horse a shattered 

corpse For several minutes I was 

wholly unconscious of all that was passing 
around me. I stood by the body of the unfortu- 
nate young man, quite insensible to the danger 
I was incurring from the shot. 1 could only 
see hira b^ore my eyes, as I had known him in 
his boyhood and his earliest youth, full of fair 
jpromises of hopeful futurity, the darling of his 
mother's eye, the pride of his father, spite of 
his faults ; and now what was he ? a mangled 
corpse, cut off without warning or preparation 
in his early youth. But, oh, worse, far worse 
than all, with the words of hatred, of defiance 
on his lips. I sought in vain for life : there was 
no sign, no hope. To attempt to rescue the 
body was vain, the tumult was increasing fear- 
fully around me ; many gendarmes were falling 
indiscriminately with the populace, and the 
countenance ol' Cecil was so fearfully disfigured, 
that to attempt to recognize it when all might 
again be quiet would, I knew, be useless. One 
effort I made, I inquired for and sought Lord 
Alphingham's hotel, intending to obtain his 
assistance in the proper interment of this unfor- 
tunate young man, but in this was equally frus- 
trated, the hotel was closely shut op. Lord and 
Lady Alphingham had, at the earliest threaten- 
ing of disturbances, retreated to their chateau 
in the province of Champagne. I forwarded 
the melancholy intelligence to them, and return- 
ed to my own hotel sick at heart'with the sight 
I had witnessed. The fearful tone of his leist 
words, the agonized shriek, rung in my ears, as 
the shattered form and face floated before my 
eyes, with a tenacity no effort of my own or 
even of my Louisa's could dispel. Oh, my 



mother, what do I not owe you for guarding me 
from the temptations that have assailed this 
wretched young man, or rather for imprinting 
on my infant mind those principles which, with 
the blessing of our heavenly Father, have thus 
preserved me. Natiurally, my temper, my pas- 
sions were like his, in nothing was I his superi- 
or; bat it was your hand, youif prayers, my 
mother, planted the seeds of virtue, your gentle 
firmness eradicated those faults which, had they 
been fostered by indulgence, migl^t have render- 
my life like Cecil Grahame's, and exposed me 
in the end to a death like his. What would 
have availed my father's judicious guidance, my 
brother's mild example, had not the soil been 
prepared by a mother's hand and watered by a 
mother's prayers ? blessings, a thousand bless- 
ings, on your head, my mother! Oh, may 
my children learn to bless theirs even as I 
do mine; they can not know a purer joy on 
earth 

" We have arrived at Rouen in safety. I am 
truly thankful to feel my beloved wife is far 
from the scene of confusion and danger to 
which she has been so unavoidably exposed. I 
am not deceived in her strength of nerve, my 
dear mother: I did not think, when I boasted 
of it as one of her truly valuable acquirements, I 
should so soon have seen it put to the proof; to 
her letter to Caroline I refer you for all enter- 
taining matter 

" I nave been interrupted by an interview as 
unexpected as it promises to be gratifying. 
One dear to us all may, at length, rejoice there 
is hope ; but I dare not say too much, for the 
health of this unhappy young man is so shatter- 
ed, he may never yet embrace his mother. But 
to be more explicit, I was engaged in writing, 
unconsciously with the door of my apartment 
half open, when I was roused by the voice of 
the waiter, exclaiming, ' Not that room, sir, if 
you please, yours is yonder.' I looked up and 
met the glance of a yoiflig man, whom, notwith- 
standing the long lapse of years, spite of faded 
form and attenuated features, I recognized on 
the instant. It was Alfred Greville. I was far 
more surprised and inconceivably more shocked 
than when Cecil Grahame crossed my path ; I 
had marked no change in the features or the 
expression of the latter, but both in Alfred 
Greville were so totally altered, that he stood 
before me the living image of his sister, a like- 
ness I had never perceived before. I was too 
much astonished to address him, and before I. 
could frame words, he had sprung forward, 
with a burning flush on his cheek, and grasping 
my hand, wildly exclaimed, 'Do not shun me, 
Hamilton, I am not yet an utter reprobate. 
Tell me of my mother ; does she live?" 

'"She does,' I replied; instantly a burst of 
thanksgiving broke from his lips,' at least so I 
imagined, from the expression of his features, 
for fliere were no articulate sounds, and a swoon ' 
resembling death immediately followed? Med- 
ical assistance was instantly procured, hut though 
actual insensibility was not of long continuance, 
he is pronounced to be in such an utterly ex- 
hausted ;state, that we dare not encourage hopes 
for his final recovery; yet still I can not but be- 
lieve he-will be spared — spared not only in health, 
but as a reformed and better man, to bless that 
mother whose cares for him, despite long years 
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of difGculties and sorrow, have never failed. In 
vain I entreated him not to exhaust himself by 
speaking ; that I would not leave him, and if he 
would only be quiet, he might be better able on 
the morrow to tell me all he desired. He would 
not be checked ; he might not, he said, be spared 
many hours, and he must speak ere he died. 
Comparatively speaking, but little actual vice 
has stained the conduct of Greville. Through- 
out all his career the remembrance of his mother 
has often, very often, mingled in his gayest hours, 
and dashed them with remorseful bitterness. 
He owns that often of late years her image, and 
that of his sister Mary, have risen so mildly, so 
impressively before him, that he has flown al- 
most like a maniac from the gay and heartless 
throngs, to solitude and silence, and as the 
thoughts of home and his infancy, when he first 
lisped out his boyish prayer by the side of his 
sister at his mother's knee, came thronging over 
him, he has sobbed and wept like a child. These 
feelings returned at length so often and so pow- 
erfully, that he felt to resist them was even 
more /lifficult and painful than to break from 
the flowery chains which his gay companions 
had woven round him. He declared his resolu- 
tion ; he resisted ridicule and persuasion. Al- 
most for the first time in his life he remained 
steadily firm, and when he had indeed succeed- 
ed, and found himself some distance from the 
scenes of luxurious pleasure, he felt himself sud- 
denly endowed with an elasticity of spirit, which 
he had not experienced for many a long year. 
The last tidings he had received of his moth- 
er and sister were that they were at Paris, and 
thither he determined to go, having parted 
from his companions at Florence. During the 
greater part of his journey to the French capi- 
tal, he fancied his movements were watched by 
a stranger, gentlemanly in his appearance, and 
not refusing to enter into conversation when 
Greville accosted him ; but still Alfred did not 
feel satisfied with his companionship, though to 
get rid of him seemed an impossibility, for how- 
ever he changed his course, the day never pass- 
ed without his shadow darkening Greville's path. 
Within eighty iiiiles of Paris, however, he lost 
all traces of him, and he then reproached him- 
self for indulging in unnecessary fears. He was 
not in Paris two days, however, before, to his 
utter astonishment, he was arrested and thrown 
into prison on the charge of forging bank-notes, 
two years previous, to a very considerable 
amount. In vain he protested against the accu- 
sation alleging at that time he had been in Italy 
and not in Paris. Notes bearing his own signa- 
ture, and papers betraying other misdemeanors, 
were brought forward, and on their testimony 
and that of the stranger, whose name he found 
to be Dupoht, he was thrown into prison to await 
his trial. To him the whole business was an 
impenetrable mystery. To us, my dear father 
it is all clear as day. Poor Mrs. Greville's fears 
were certainly not without foundation, and when 
aflfairs are somewhat more quiet in Paris, I shall 
leave no stone unturned to prov» young Gre- 
ville's perfect innocence to the public, and bring 
tftat wretch Dupont to the same justice tp which 
his hatred would have condemned the son of his 
old companion. Alfred's agitation on hearing 
my explanation of the circumstance was extreme. 
The errors of his father appeared to fall heavily 



on him, and yet he uttered no word of reproach 
on his memory. The relation of his melancholy 
death, and the misery in which we found Mrs. 
Greville and poor Mary affected him so deeply, 
I dreaded their efieet on his health ; but this was 
nothing to his wretchedness when, by his repeat- 
ed questions, he absolutely wrung from me the 
tale of his sister's death, his mother's desolation : 
no words can portray the extent of his self-re- 
proach. It is misery to look upon him now, and 
feel what he might have been, had his mother 
been indeed permitted to exercise her rights. 
There is no happiness for Alfred Greville this 
side of the channel ; he pines for home — for his 
mother's blessing and forgiveness, and till he re- 
ceives them, health will not, can not return 

In prison he remained for six long weary months, 
with the consciousness that, amid the many light 
companions with whom he bad associated, there 
was not one to whom he could appeal for friend- 
ship and assistance in his present situation, and 
the thoughts of his mother and sister returned 
with greater force, from the impossibility! of 
learning any thing concerning them. The hope 
of escaping never left him, and, with the assist- 
ance of a comrade, he finally effected it on the 
27th of July, the confusion of the oity aiding him 
far more effectually than he believed possible. 
He came down to Bouen in a coal-barge, so 
completely exhausted, that he declared, had not 
the thought of England and his mother been up- 
permost, he would gladly have lain down in the 
open streets to die. To England he felt impell- 
ed, he scarcely knew wherefore, save that he 
looked to us for the information he so ardently 
desired. Our family had often been among his 
waking visions,, and this accounts for the agita- 
tion I witnessed when I first looked up. He said 
he felt he knew me, but he strove to move or 
speak in vain ; he could not utter the only ques- 
tion he wished to frame, and was unable to de- 
part without being convinced if I indeed were 
Percy Hamilton. 

'"And now I have seen you, what h^.e ."■ 
learnt?' he said, as he ceased a tale, more of., 
sorrow than of crime. /" 

" ' That your mother lives,' I replied, 'that 
she has never (^eased to pray for and love her 
son, that yon can yet be to her a blessing and 
support.' 

" Should he wish her sent for, I asked. I knew 
she would not demand a second summons. He 
would not }iear of it. 

" ' Not while I have life enough to seek her. 
What! bring her all these miles to me. My 
mother, my poor forsaken mother. Oh, no, if 
indeed I may not live, if strength be not granted 
me to seek her, then, then it will be time enough 
to think of beseeching her to come to me ; but 
not while a hope of life remains, speak not of it, 
Percy. Let her know nothing of me, nothing, till 
I can implore her blessing on my knees.' " 

"I have ceased to argue with him, for he is 
bent upon it, and perhaps it is better thus. His 
mind appears much relieved, he has passed a 
quiet night and this morning the physician finds 
a wonderful improvement, wonderful to him per- 
haps, but not to me." 

Percy's letters containing the above extracts, 
were productive of much interest to his friends 
at Oakwood. The details of Cecil's death, 
alleviated by sympathy, were forwarded to his 
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father and sister. The words that had preceded 
his death Mr. Hamilton carefully suppressed 
from his friend ; and Mr. Grahame, as if dread- 
ing to hear any thing that could confirm his son's 
reckless disposition, asked no particulars. For 
three months he buried himself in increased 
seclusion at Llangwillan, refusing all invitations, 
and denying himself steadfastly to all. At th« 
termination of that period, however, he once 
more joined his friends, an altered and a happier 
man. His misanthropy had departed, and often 
Mr. Hamilton remarked to his wife, that the 
Grahame of fifty resembled the. Grahame of 
flve-and4wenty far more than he had during the 
intervening years. Lilla and Edward were 
sources of such deep interest to him, that in 
their society he seemed to forget the misery 
occasioned by his other children. The shock 
of her brother's death was long felt by Lilla'; 
she sorrowed that he was thus suddenly out off 
without time for one thought pf eternity, one 
word of penitence, of prayer. The affection, 
of her husband, however, gradually dispelled 
these melancholy thbughts, and when Lord Bel- 
mont paid his promised visit to his nephew, he 
found no abatement in those light and joyous 
spirits which had at first attracted him toward 
{.ilia. 

Ellen, at her ovm particular request, had un- 
dertaken to prepare Mrs. Greville for the return 
of her son, and the change that had taken place 
in him. Each letter from Percy confirmed his 
recovery, and here we may notice, though some- 
what out of place, as several months elapsed 
ere he was enabled fully to succeed, that, by 
the active exertions of himself and of the solic- 
itor his father had originally employed, Dupont 
was at length brought to justice, his criminal 
machinations fully exposed to view, and the 
innocence of Alfred Greville, the son of the de- 
ceased, as fully established in the eyes of all 
men. 

Gently and cautiously Ellen performed her 
office, and vain. would be the effort to portray 
the feelings of the fopd and desolate mother, as 
she anticipated the return of her long-absent, 
dearly-loved son. Of his own accord he came 
back to her ; he had tried the pleasures of the 
world, and proved them hollow ; he had formed 
friendships with the young, the gay, the bright, 
the lovely, and he had found them all want- 
ing in stability and happiness. Amid them 
all his heart had yearned for home and for 
domestic love ; that mother had not prayed in 
yain. 

Softly and beautifully fell the light of a set- 
ting sun around the pretty little cottage, on the 
banks of the Dart, which was now the residence 
of Mrs. Greville ; the lattice was thrown widely 
back, and the perfume of unnumbered flowers 
scented the apartment, which Ellen's hand had 
loved to decorate, that Mrs. Greville might often, 
very often forget she was indeed alone. It was 
the eai-ly part of September, and a delicious 
breeze passed by, bearing health and elasticity 
upon its wing, and breathing soft melody amid 
the trees and shrubs. Softly and calmly glided 
the smooth waters at the base of the garden. The 
green verandah running round the cottage was 
filled with beautiful exotics, which Ellen's hand 
had transported from the conservatory at Oak- 
wood. It was a sweet and soothing sight to 



see how judiciously, how unassumingly Ellen 
devoted herself to the desolate mother, without 
once permitting that work of love to interfere 
with her still nearer, still dearer ties at home. 
She knew how Herbert would have loved and 
devoted himself to the mother of his Mary, and 
in this, as in all things, she followed in his steps. 
Untiringly would she listen to and speak on Mrs. 
Greville's favorite theme, her Mary ; and now 
she sat beside her, enlivening by gentle converse 
the hours that must intervene ere Alfred came. 
There was an expression of such calm, such 
chastened thanksgiving on Mrs. Greville's feat- 
ures, changed as they were by years of sorrow, 
that none could gaze on her without a kindred 
feeling stealing over the heart, and in very truth 
those feelings seemed reflected on the young 
and lovely countenance beside her. A pensive 
yet a sweet and pleasing smile rested on El- 
len's lips, and her dark eye shone softly bright 
in the light of sympathy. Beautiful indeed 
were the orphan's features, but not the dazzling 
beauty of early youth. If a stranger had gazed 
on her countenance when in calm repose,' he 
would have thought she had seen sorrow; but 
when that beaming smile of true benevolence, 
that eye of intellectual and soul-speaking beau- 
ty met his glance, as certain would he have felt 
that sorrow, whatever it might have been, in- 
deed had lost its sting. 

"It was such an evening, such an hour my 
Mary died," Mrs. Greville said, as she laid her 
hand in Ellen's. "I thought not then to have 
reflected on it with feelings such as now fill my 
heart. Oh, when I look back on past years, 
and recall the prayers I have uttered in tears 
for.my son, my Alfred, the doubts, the fears that 
have arisen to check my prayer, I wonder 
wherefore am I thus blessed." 

" Our God is a God of truth, and He promis- 
eth to answer prayer, dearest Mrs. Greville," 
replied Ellen, earnestly ; " and He is a God of 
love, and will bless those who seek Him and 
trust in Him as you have done." 

" He gave me grace to trust in Him, my 
child. I trusted, I doubted not He would an- 
swer me in another world, but I thought not 
such blessing was reserved for me in this. A 
God of love — ay, in my hour of afflicti^, I 
have felt Him so. Oh, may the blessings 
His loving-kindness showers down upon me, 
soften yet more my heart to receive His glo- 
rious image." 

She ceased to speak, but her lips moved still 
as in inward prayer. Some few minutes elapsed, 
and suddenly the glowing light of the sun was 
darkened, as by an intervening shadow. The 
mother raised her head, and in another instant 
her son was at her feet. 

" Mother, can you forgive, receive me ? Bid 
me not go forth — I can not, may not leave 
you." 

"Go forth, my son, my son — oh, never, 
never!" she cried, and clasping him to her 
bosom, the quick, glad tears fell fast upon his 
brow. She- released him to gaze again and 
again upon his face, and fold him closer to her 
heart, to read in those sunken features, that 
faded form, the tale that he had come back to 
her heart and to her home, never, never more to 
leave her. * 

In that one moment years of error were for- 
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gotten. The mother only felt she held her son 
to her heart, a buffering, yet an altered and a 
better manj and he, that he knelt once more 
beside his mother, -forgiven and beloved. 



CONCLUSION. 



AsD now, what can we more say ? Will not 
the memoirs of the Hamilton family, and those 
intimately connected with them, indefed be deem- 
ed complete? It was our intention to trace in 
the first part of our tale the cares, the joys, the 
sorrows of parental love, daring the years of 
childhood and earliest youth ; in the second to 
mark the effect of those cares, when those on 
whom they were so lavishly bestowed attained 
a period of life in which it depends more upon 
themselves than on their parents to firame their 
own happiness or misery, as far, at least, as we 
ourselves can do so. It may please our Al- 
mighty Father to darken our earthly course by 
the trial of adversity, and yet that peace found- 
ed on religion, which it was Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton-s first care to inculcate, may seldom 
be disturbed. It may please Him to bless us 
with prosperity, but from characters such as 
Annie Grahame happiness is a perpetual exile, 
which no prosperity has power to recall. We 
have followed Mr. Hamilton's family from child- 
hood, we have known them from their earliest 
years, and now that it has become their parts to 
feel those same cares and joys, and perform 
those precious but solemn duties which we have 
watched in Mrs. Hamilton, our task is done; 
and we must bid farewell to those we have 
known and loved so long; those whom we 
have seen the happy inmates of one home, o'er 
whom 

" The same foud mother bent at night," 

who shared the same joys, the same cares, whose 
deepest affections were confined to their parents 
and each other, are now scattered in different 
parts of their native land, distinct members of 
society, each with his own individual cares and 
joys, with new and precious ties to divide that 
heart whose whole affection had once been 
centered in one spot and in one circle ; and can 
we be accused in thus terminating our simple 
tdnnals of wandering from the real coittse of life. 
Is it not thus with very many families of En- 
gland? Are not marriage and death twined 
hand in hand, to render that home desolate 
which once resounded with the laugh of many 
gleesome hearts, with the glad tones of youthful 
reveling and joy? True, in those halls they 
often meet again, and the hearts of the parents 
are not lone, for the family of each child is a 
source of inexpressible interest to them ; there 
is still a link, a precious link to bind- them 
together, but vain and difficult would be the 
attempt to continue the history of a family 
when thus dispersed. Sweet and pleasing the 
task to watch the unfledged nestlings while 
under a mother's fostering wing, but when they 
sprpad their wings and fly, where is the eye 
or pen that can follow them on their eager 
way? ' 

Once more, but once,' we will glance within 
the halls of Oakwood, ancl then will we bid 



them farewell, for our task will be done, and 
the last desires of fancy, we trust, to have ap. 



It was in the September of the year 1830 we 
closed our narrative. Let us then, for one mo- 
ment, imagine the vail of fancy is upraised on 
the first day of the year, 1838, and gaze within 
that self-same room, wIuoIl twenty years before 
we had seen lighted up on a similar occasion, 
the anniversary of a new year, bright with 
youthful beauty, and enlivened by the silvery 
laugh of early childhood. But few, very few, 
were the strangers that this night mingled with 
Mr. Hamilton's family. It was not, as it had 
been twenty years previous, a children's ball on 
which we glance. It was but the happy reunion 
of every member of that truly happy family, and 
the lovefe, mirthful children there assembled 
were, with the exception of a very few, closely 
connected oile with another by the near relation- 
ship of brotfters, sisters, and cousins. In Mr. 
and Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Greville, Montrose 
Grahame, Lucy Haroourt, and Mr. Morton, 
who were all present, time had comparatively 
made but little difference ; but it was in those 
who twenty years before had so well acted the 
part of youthful entertainers to their various 
guests that the change was striking, yet far, 
very far, from being mournful. 

On one side might be seen Percy Hamilton, 
M.P., in earnest yet pleasurable conversation 
with Mr. Grahame. It was generally noticed 
that these two gentlemen were always talking 
politics, discussing, whenever they met, the 
affairs of the nation, for no senator was more 
earnest and interested in his vocation than Per- 
cy Hamilton, but certainly on this night there 
was no thoughtful gravity of a senator imprint- 
ed ob his brow ; he was looking and laughing 
at the childish efforts of the little Lord Manvers, 
eldest child of the Earl of Delmont, then in his 
seventh year, to emulate the ease and dignity 
of' his cousins, Lord Lyle and Herbert, and Al- , 
Ian Myrvin, some two or three years older than 
himself, who, from being rather more often at 
Oakwood, considered themselves quite lords of 
the soil and msusters of the ceremonies, during 
the present night at least. The Ladies Mary 
and Gertrude Lyle, distinguished by the perfect 
simplicity of their dress, had each twined an 
arm in that of the gentle, retiring Caroline 
Myrvin, and tried to draw her from her young 
mother's side, where, somewhat abashed at the 
number that night eissembled in her grandfa- 
ther's hall, she seemed determined to remain, 
while a younger sister frolicked about the room, 
making friends with all, in such wild exuber- 
ance of spirits, that Mrs. Myrvin's gentle voice 
was more than once raised in playful reproach 
to reduce her to order, while her husband and 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton seemed to take delight 
in her movements of elasticity and joy. The 
Countess St. Eval, as majestic and fascinating 
in womanhood as her early youth had promised, 
one tnoment watched with a proud yet softly 
flashing eye the graceful movements of her son, 
and the next, was conversing eagerly and gay- 
ly with her brother Percy and the young Earl 
of Delmont, who were standing near her; seven 
years had wrought but little change in him, 
who, till now, we have only known by the sim- 
ple designation of Edward Fortescue. Man- 
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hood, in its prime, had rather increased than 
lessened the extreme beauty of his face and 
form ; few gazed on him onee but turned to 
gaze again, and the little smiling cherub of 
five years, whose soft, round arms were twined 
round Miss Foftesoue's neck, the Lady Ellen 
Fortescue, promised fair to inherit all her fa- 
ther's beauty and peculiar grace, and endeared 
her to her yt)iing mother's heart with an in- 
creased warmth of love, while the dark flashing 
eyes of Lord Manvers and his glossy, flowing, 
ebon curls rendered him, Edward declared, the 
perfect likeness of his mother, aijd therefore he 
was the father's pet. Round Mr. Hamilton were 
grouped, in attitudes which an artist might have 
been glad to catch for natural grace, about three 
or four younger grandchildren, the eldest not 
exceeding four years, who, too young to join in 
the dance and sjiorts of their elder brethren, 
were listening with eager attention to the en- 
tertaining stories grandpapa was relating, call- 
ing forth peals of laughter from his infant aud- 
itors, particularly from the fine curly-headed 
boy who was installed on the seat of honor, Mr. 
Hamilton's knee, being the only child of Percy 
and Louisa, and consequently the pet of all. It 
was to that group Herbert Myrvin wished to 
confine the attention of his merry little sister, 
who, however, did not choose to be so governed, 
and frisked about from one group to another, re- 
gardless of her graver brother's warning glan- 
ces ; one minute seated on Mrs. Hamilton's 
knee, and nestling her little head on her bosom, 
the next, pulling her uncle Lord St. Eval's coat, 
to make him turn round and play with her, and 
then running away with a wild and ringing 
laugh. 

^ "Do notlook so anxious, my own Emraeline," 
Hits. Hamilton said, fondly, as she met her 
daughter's glance fixed somewhat anxiously on 
her little Minnie, for so she was generally call- 
ed, to distinguish her from Lady St. Eval's 
Mary. " You will have no trouble to check 
those wild spirits when there is need to do so; 
her heart is like your own, and then sweet is 
the task of rearing." 

With all the grateful fondness of earlier years 
did Mrs. Myrvin look up in her mother's face, 
as she thus spoke, and press her hand in hers. 

" Not even yet have you ceased to penetrate 
my thoughts, my dearest mother," she replied ; 
"/rom childhood unto the present hour you have 
read my countenance as an open book." 

" And have not you, too, learned that lesson, 
my child ? Is it not to you your gentle, timid 
Caroline clings most fondly? Is it not to you 
Herbert comes with his favorite book, and Allan 
with his tales of glee ? Minnie's mirth is not 
complete unless she meets your smile, and even 
little Florence looks for some sign of sympathy. 
You have not found the task so difficult, that you 
should wonder, I should love it ?" 

" For those beloved ones, oh, what would I 
not do?" said Mrs. Myrvin, in a tone of anima- 
ted fervor, and turning her gUstening eyes on 
her mother, she added, " My own mother, mar- 
riage may bring with it new ties, new joys, but, 
oh, who can say it severs the first bright links 
of life between a mother and a child? it is now, 
only now, I feel how much you loved me." 

"May your children be to you. what mine 
have ever been to me, my Emmeline ; I can 



wish you no greater blessing," replied Mrs. 
Hamilton, in a tone of deep emotion, and twin- 
ing Emmeline's arms in hers, they joined Mrs. 
Greville and Miss Hareourt, who were standing 
together near the piano-forte, where Edith Sey- 
mour, the latter's younger niece, a pleasing girl 
of seventeen, was good-naturedly playing the 
music of the various dances which Lord liyle 
and Herbert Myrvin were calling in rapid suc- 
cession. In another part of the room Alfred 
Greville and Laura Seymour were engaged in 
such earnest conversation, that Lord Delmont 
indulged in more than one jokaat their expense, 
of which, however, they were perfectly uncon- 
scious ; and this had occurred so often, that 
many of Mrs. Greville's friends entertained the 
hopes of seeing the happiness now so softly and 
calmly imprinted on her expressive features, 
very shortly heightened by the union of her now 
truly estimable son with an amiable and accom- 
plished yomig woman, fitted in all respects to 
supply the place of the daughter she had lost. 

And what had these seven years done for the 
Countess of Delmont, who had completely won 
the delighted kiss and smiles of Minnie Myrvin, 
by joining in all her frolics, and finally accept- 
ing Allan's blushing invitation, and joining the 
waltz with him, to the admiration of all the 
children. The girlish vivacity of Lilla Gra- 
hame had not deserted Lady Delmont; conjugal 
and maternal love had indeed softened and sub- 
dued a nature which in early years had been 
perhaps too petulant ; had heightened yet chas- 
tened sensibility. Never was happiness more 
visibly impressed or more keenly felt than by 
the youthful countess. Her husband, in his ex- 
treme fondness, had so fostered her at times 
almost childish glee, that he might have unfitted 
her for her duties, had not the mild counsels, 
the example of his sister. Miss Fortescue, turned 
aside the threatening danger, and to all the fas- 
cination of early childhood Lady Delmont united 
the more solid and enduring qualities of pious, 
well-regulated womanhood. 

"I wonder Charles is not jealous," observed 
Mrs. Percy Hamilton, playfully, after admiring 
to Lord Delmont his wife's peculiar grace in 
waltzing. " Allan seems to have claimed her 
attention entirely." 

" Charles has something better to do," replied 
his father, laughing, as the little Lord Manvers 
flew by .him, with his arm twined around his 
cousin Gertrude in the inspiring galop, and 
seemed to have neither ear nor eye for any one 
or any thing else. " Caroline, do you permit 
your daughter to play the coquette so early ?" 

"Better at seven than seventeen, Edward, 
beUeve me; had she numbered the latter, 1 
might be rather more uneasy, at present I can 
admire that pretty little pair without any such 
feeling. Gertrude told me to-day, she did not 
like to see her cousin Charles so shy, and sht 
should do all she could to make him as much at 
home as she and her brother are." 

" She has succeeded, then, admirably," replied 
Edward, laughing, "for the little rogue has 
not much shyness in him now. Herbert and 
Mary have got that corner all to themselves ; I 
should like to go slily behind them, and find out 
what they are talking about." 

" Try and remember what you used to talk 
about to your partners in this very room, some 
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twenty years back, and perhaps recollection will 
satisfy your curiosity," said Lady St. Eval, 
smiling, but faintly, however; the names Her- 
bert and Mary had recalled a time when those 
names had often been joined before, and the si- 
lent prayer arose that their fates might not re- 
semble those whose names they bore, that they 
might be spared a longer time to bless those 
who loved them. 

" Twenty years back, Caroline, what an un- 
dertaking. Allan is more like the madcap I 
was then, so I can better enter into his feelings' 
of pleasure. By-the-by, why are not Mrs. 
Cameron's: family here to-night 1 I half ex- 
pected to meet them here yesterday." 

" They spend this season with Sir Walter and 
Lady Cameron in Scotland," replied Lady St. 
Eval. " Florence declared she would take no 
excuse ; the Marquis and Marchioness of Mal- 
vern, with Emily and Louis, are there also, 
and Lady Alford is to join them in a week or 
two." 

"Tou were there last summer, were you 
not?" 

" We were. They are one of the happiest 
couples I know, and their estate is most beauti- 
ful. Florence declares that, were Sir Walter 
Scott still living, she intended to have made him 
take her for a heroine, her husband for a hero, 
and transport them some centuries back, to fig- 
ure on that same romantic estate in some very 
exciting scenes." 

"Had he killed Cameron's first love and ren- 
dered him desperate, and made Florence some 
consoling spirit, to remove his despair, instead 
of making him so unromantically enabled to con- 
quer his passion, because unreturned. Why I 
could make as good a story as Sir Walter him- 
self; if she will reward me liberally, I will set 
about it." 

" It will never do, Lord Delmont, it is much 
too commonplace," said Mrs. Percy Hamilton, 
smiling. " It is a very improper question, I 
allow, but who was Sir Walter's first love?" 

"Do you not know? A certain friend of 
yours whom I torment, by declaring she is in- 
vulnerable to the little god's arrows," he an- 
swered, joyously. 

" She may be invulnerable to Cupid, but cer- 
tainly not to any other kind of love," remarked 
Lady St. Eval, as she smilingly pointed out to 
Mrs. Percy's notice Miss Fortescue, surrounded 
by a group of children, and bearing on her ex- 
pressive countennnce unanswerable evidences 
of her interest in the happiness of all around 
her. 

" And is it possible, after loving her he could 
love another?" she exclaimed, in unfeigned 
astonishment. 

"Disagreeably unromantio, Louisa, is it not?" 
said Lord Delmont, laughing heartily; "but 
what was the poor man to do ? Ellen was in- 
exorable, and refused to bestow on him any thing 
but her friend.ship." 

-- " Which he truly values," interrupted Lady 
St. Eval. "You must allow, Louisa, he was 
wise, however free from romance ; the charac- 
ter of Florence, in many points, very much re- 
sembles. Ellen's. She is one of the very few 
whom'I do not wonder at Jiis choosing, after 
what hdd passed. Do you know, Edward, Flora 
Cameron marries in the jspring ?" 



"f have heard something about it; tell me 
to whom." 

She complied, and Percy and Mr. Grahame 
joining them, the conversation extended to more 
general topics. 

" Nay, Allan, dear, do not tease your sister," 
was Miss Fortescue's gentles remonstrance, as 
Allan endeavored, somewhat roughly, to draw 
Minnie from her side, where, however, she clung 
with a pertinacity no persuasion or reproach 
could shake. 

"She will hurt Ellen," .replied the boy, stur- 
dily, " and she has no right to take her place by 
you." 

" But she may stand here too, there is room 
for us both," interrupted the little Ellen, though 
she did not offer to give up her place in her 
aunt's lap to her cousin. 

" Go away, Allan, I choose to stand here, and 
aunt Ellen says I may," was Minnie's somewhat 
impatient rejoinder, as she tried to push her 
brother away, though her pretty little features 
expressed no ill-temper on the occasion, for she 
laughed as she spoke. 

" Aunt Ellen promised to dance with me,'' 
retorted Allan, " and so I will not go away un- 
less she comes too." 

"With me, with me !" exclaimed Lord Man- 
vers, bounding forward to join the group. She 
promised three months ago to dance with me." 

" And how often have I not performed that 
promise. Master Charlie ?" replied Ellen, laugh- 
ing ; " even more often with you than with Al- 
lan, so I must give him the preference first." 

Her good-natured smiles, the voice which 
betrayed such real interest in all that pleased 
her little companions, banished every appear- 
ance of discontent. The magic power of affec- 
tion and sympathy rendered every little pleader 
satisfied and pleased; and, after performing her 
promise with Allan, she put the final seal to his 
enjoyment by confiding the little bashful Ellen 
to his especial care ; a charge, which Myrvin 
declared, caused his son to hold hiniself up two 
inches higher than he had done yet. 

" Ellen, if yon do not make yourself as great 
and deservedly a favorite with my children as 
with your brother's and Emmeline's, I shall 
never forgive you," said the Earl St. Eval, who 
had been watching Miss Fortescue's cheerful 
gambols with the children for the last half 
hour, in extreme amusement, and now joined 
her. 

" Am I not so already, Eugene ?" she said, 
smiling that peculiar smile of quiet happiness 
which was now natural to her countenance. " I 
should be sorry if I thought they did not love me 
equally; for believe me, with the sole exception 
of my little namesake and godchild, my nephews 
and nieces are all equally dear to me; I have no 
right to make an exception even in favor of my 
little Ellen, but Edward has so often called her 
mine, and even Lilla has promised to share her 
maternal rights with me, that I really can not 
help it. Your children do not see so much of 
me as Emmeline's, and that is the reason per- 
haps they are not quite so free with me ; but 
believe me, dear St. Eval, it will not be my fault 
if they do not love me." 

" I do believe you," replied the earl, warmly. 
" I have bijt, one regret, Ellen, when I see you 
loving and beloved by so many little creatures." 
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"And what may that be?" 
" That they are not some of them your own, 
my dear girl. I can not tell you how I regret the 
li'adt, of which each year the more and more oon- 
Ivinces me, that you are determined ever to re- 
rmain sintrle. There are very few in my list of 
female friertds so fitted to adorn the marriage 
state, very few who would make a better mother, 
and I can not but regret there are none on whom 
yon seem inclined to bestow those endearing and 
invaluable qualities." 

"Kegret it then no more, my dear St. Eval," 
replied Ellen, calmly, yet with feeling ; "I 
thank you for that high opinion which I believe 
yon entertain of me, too flattering as it may be ; 
but cease to regret that I have determined to 
live an old maid's life. To me, believe me, it has 
no terrors. To single women the opportunities 
of doing good, of making others happy, are more 
frequent than those granted to mothers and 
wives ; and while such is the case, is it not our 
own fault if we are not happy? 1 own that the 
life of solitude which an old maid's includes, 
may, if the heart be so inclined, be equally pro- 
ductive of selfishness, moroseness of temper, and 
obstinacy in opinion and judgment, but most 
fervently I trust such will never be my attri- 
butes. It can never be while my beloved aunt 
and uncle are spared to me, which I trust they 
will be for many, many years longer ; and even 
should they be removed bAfe I anticipate, I 
have so many to love me, ro many to dearly 
jove, that I can have no time, no room for self- 
ishness." 

" Do not -mistake me, Ellen," St. Eval re- 
plied, earnestly; "I do not wish to see you mar- 
ried because I dread your becoming like some 
single women ; with your principles such can 
never be. Your society, your influence over 
the minds of our children is far too precious to 
be lightly wished removed, as it would be were 
you to marry. It is for your own sake, dearest 
Ellen, I regret it, and for the sake of him you 
I might select, that you, who are so fitted to en- 
joy and to fulfill them, can never know the 
pleasures attendant on the duties of a happy 
wile and mother ; that by a husband and child, 
the dearest ties of earth, you will go down to 
the grave unloved." 

"You are right, St. Eval, they are the dear- 
est ties on earth ; but pleasures, the pleasures 
of affection, too, are yet left to us, who may 
never know them. Think you not, that to feel 
it is my place to cheer and soothe the declining 
years of those dear and tender guardians of my 
infancy, must bring with it enjoyment — to see 
myself welcomed by smiles oi' love and words 
of kindness by all my brothers and sisters — to 
.see their children flock around me as I enter, 
each seeking to be the first to obtain my smile 
or kiss — toknow myself of service to my fellow- 
ereatures, I mean not in my own rank, but those 
beneath me — to feel conscious that in every 
event of life, particularly in sickness or in sor- 
row, if those I so love require my presence, or I 
feel I may give them comfort or sympathy, at 
least I may fly to them, for I shall have no tie, 
no dearer or more imperious duty to keep me 
from them — are not these considerations enough 
to render a single life indeed one of happiness, 
St. Eval? Even from this calm, unruffled 
stream of life can I not gather flowers ?" 
N 



" You would gather them wherever you were 
placed, my dear and noble-minded Ellen," said 
the earl, with a warmth that caused her eye to 
glisten. " You are right ; with a disposition 
sueTi as yours, I have no need to regret you h^ve 
so steadfastly refused every offer of marriage. 
My girls shall come to you in that age when 
they think matrimony is the only chance of hap- 
piness, and you shall teach them felicity dwells 
not so much in outward circumstances as in the 
temper of the mind. Perhaps, after all, Ellen, 
you are happier as it is. You might not find 
such a husband as I would wish you, and I 
should be sorry to see your maternal cares re- 
warded as were poor Mrs. Greville's." 

"I rather think, in the blessedness of the 
present the past is entirely forgotten," observed 
Ellen, thoughtfully. " There are cares and sor- 
rows attendant on the happiest lot-, but if a 
mother does her duty, in my opinion, she seldom 
fails to obtain her recompense, however long de- 
ferred." 

'■ You are right, my Ellen," said Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, who had been listening to the conversa- 
tion some little time unobserved. " There are 
many sorrows and many cares inseparable from 
maternal love, but they are forgotten, utterly 
forgotten, or only remembered to enhance the 
sweetness of the recompense that ever follows. 
Do you not think, to see my children, as I do 
now around me, walking in that path which 
alone can lead to eternal life, and leading their 
offspring with them, bringing up so tenderly, so 
fondly their children as heirs of immortality, and 
yet lavishing on me, as on theil' father, the love 
and duty of former years — is not this a precious 
recompense for all which for them I may have 
done or borne ? Even as I watched the depart- 
ing moments of my Herbert, as I marked the 
triumphant and joyful flight of his pure spirit' to 
his heavenly home — even then was I not re- 
warded ? I saw the fruit of those lessons I had 
been permitted throogh grace to inculcate ; his 
last breath blessed me, and was not that enough ? 
Oh, my beloved children, let no difficulties deter 
you, no temptation, no selfish syiffering, prevent 
your training up the lovely infants now gambol- 
ing around you, in the way that they should go ; 
solemn is the charge, awful the responsibility, 
but sweeter far than words can give it, the re- 
ward which either' in life or death will then be 
yours." 

"Ah, could we perform our parts as you have 
yours, dearest mother, then indeed might we 
hope it," exclaimed the Countess St. Eval and 
Mrs. Myrvin at the same moment, as they drew 
closer to their mother, the eyes of both glistening 
with emotion as they spoke. 

" And if we do reap the happiness of which 
you spoke, to whom shall we owe it, mother? 
demanded Percy, feelingly ; for he, too, attracted 
by his mother's emotion, had joined the group. 
" Whose care, under God's blessing, has made 
us as we are, and taught us, not.only by precept 
but example, how to odnduot ourselves and our 
children ? yours and'my/ather's ; and if, indeed, 
in after years our children loo^ up to us and 
bless us as we do you, oh, my mother, the re- 
membrange of you will mingle with that bless- 
edness, and render it yet purer." 

" Truly have you spoken, my son,'' said Mr. 
Hamilton, whose little companions had about 
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half an hour before been transported to their 
nursery. " While sharing with youf dear moth- 
eT the happiness arising from your oonduet, my 
children, often and often has the remembrance 
(rf my mother entered my heart to chasten' and 
enhance those feelings. Gratitude to her, rev- 
erence of her memory, have mingled 5vith the 
present joy, and so will it be with you. Your 



parents may have descended to the grave before 
your children can bp to you what you have been 
to us, but we shall be remembered. Long^ loiig 
may you feel, as you think on your mother, my 
beloved children, an# teach your ofispring to 
venerate her memoryjJthat the path of the ju-st 
is indeed as a shining light, which ^hineth more 
and more unto the perfect day." 



THE END. 



